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CONDUCTOR AND SOLOISTS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL NEWARK MUSIC FESTIVAL, APRIL 30, MAY 1 AND 2 


(1) GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, (2) C. MORTIMER WISKE, CONDUCTOR, (3) CLARENCE WHITEHILL, (4) GRETCHEN MORRIS ) GERALDINE FARRAR (Phote © Victor Georg), (6) NAMARA, 
(7) THEO KARLE, (8) ARTHUR MIDDLETON, (9) CECIL ARDEN, (10) LUCY GATES (© Underwood & Us vs erwood), (11) MARGARET ‘ABBO 1. 











————_— 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGFNCY 


Positions Secured. 








AND 





Church, Concert and School 
MRS, BABCOCK, 
Cauwecte Hatt, New Yorn. 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Misi Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 


Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





JACQUES S. DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Raragt Joserry 
{Carnegie Hall Moe Vail 


t Steinway Hall : 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studios 


Mail address 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
(Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917; Mme, Frieda 
Hempel, 1917-1918) 

Available for Concerts and Recitals, 


Grand Opera Repertoire 





Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave 
Phone: St, Nicholas 2882, 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St.,N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col. 





MAX KNiTEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mail Address: 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West 





Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
626 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 8 West gist St. 


Phone 3ssa River. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Awa E. Zizorer, Director. 


1445 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.’ 
New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





= JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 

» r F particulars apply wn as 

Carnegie - = + + 194 West 57 it. 

” Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont | Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 























MUSICAL COURIER 
Mas. Henny Suoce Muss Suwm S.| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
iti ; SOPRANO 
Breath Con- BOIC E, Scone “ kad ven rt i Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales, 
— VOCAL STUDIOS a noted ” = [o i ‘ Pupils Received. 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St, 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 





VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 
WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER 
VOICE 


STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





HELEN ETHEL 
i" Gee eae akan * 2 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
to1g Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer term in Seattle. 


EDMUND J. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Studio: - - ~- a1a8 Broadway, New York 
Phone, Columbus 2068 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Ngicusornnoop Symrpnony Orcmestra, 


Director East Sipe House Serriement Music 
Scoot. 


Teacuer or Viotin Ensemete, Taeory Music. 
Orchestral veaining, Seber, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
Ye 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


San Francisco............ April 1st to October 1st 
Personal Address, Hote] Fairmont 
Beer eee Cig ss op oesectccvcens from October 1st 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically aeeeaey put into prac- 

use. 


Large Publico—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited umber of of suate. 
Residence, 


34 Gramercy P. 
tg York City. 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Residence Studio, 337 West 8sth Street, near 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E, 6and St., New York. Tel. 2283 Plaza 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





Grusepp9E CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
Unti! Jan. 15, 1918, singing “‘somewhere in France.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 6and Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


SSetapetioon Opera H 
1425 Seondwer. New York. 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Coma. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


NY. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


50 West 67th Street . ‘ in 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


Special Summer Course from June 1 to Sept. 1. 


New York 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano 
Address, J, Carta.t, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave, (61st St.) 

Telephone, —_ Plaza. 


Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 





Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St, Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 
BERNHARD STEINBERG, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, - New York Ciw 


Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky E t. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 

With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y panesattas 

Society; Ls wy, and Director, Mere Ave. M. E. 

Church, ted Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 

nue. Te. a9 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 


HARMONY 





CARL FIQUE, Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN., PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

i York. 


Address: 127 West 126th St., 
phe, Morningside 23 
. J., Mondays Ps “ Thursdays.) 


(In Summit, 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS. 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West s&th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 537 W. 12Ist St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Taesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 


222 West Fourth Street 
CONSERYATORT 


SILVERMAN’S 72. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST s9th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
TEACHER R OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Manegement 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WiLsoN| 


Sood Honoree, 





Cincinnati, Ohio 








Chicago 











62 West 45th Street 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 
HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacs. 
Assistant Teacher Ay Alexander Heinemann, 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn Wil LARD Puust 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii [,_ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDICE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 























Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils presesed or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 


others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““xccumpeniat” 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fime Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


mms WL D ieeces 
M. Organist 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, CRGAN 


Conductor—-Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


agp 20, MADDEN 


Baritone 


Concert -Oratorio-Recital 


Address: 
31 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: Bedford 1040-R 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Carnegie Hall New York 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DUFAULT 


In America Season agr7-s6 Address: Hotel Well- 
ington, 7th Ave. and ssth St.. New York City. 


oad Dues 


Oratorio Recital Concerts — 
Coneqomen: d 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


-/§ RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg 1425 Broadway, New York 


Studio: 





Knabe Piano Used 





Tenor 





























COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V SITTIG. Teacher of Pianc and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phoae : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 


Ox 


Ralph C 
olitan a House Building 
lew York 


ape om her of Sing 
roadway, 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER agg 














Senses ibis 
Cyetucten,, Sompaeat. 
Concert-Cl 


CH. LAGOURGUE “c*ssssacnet 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Send for particulars. 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 











“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary 
4t2 Fifth 


" PLEGK ==: 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA Ss S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENU 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Thicags. il, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOAQUIN JACOBSEN—Pianist 


Teacher of Piano 


Residence Studio: 40 West 69th Street, New York 
Phone: 8421 Columbus 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








York. 


DEPT. OF MUSIC 


conte face 


Ave., New 





























MME, 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
BUCKHOUT Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon 
SOPRANO 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“ta mantene, ; student's voice 
and finding It at fault, | always 
suggest te bh tim to consul? 
There ts no volce _ that — 
escape her notice and that ca 





MADAME VALERI, 


not be corrected by her ability, tremole included, ny ved 


trainin 
vocal ¢ 
1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 


bee not gone so far as to cause looseness In the 














Helen 











VIOLA COLE 


* CHCAGO. ILL. ILL. 


TENOR 


AMERICAN 


612 Fine Arts Fine Arts Bldg 


LEON RICE 


AMERICAN 
*: ae Broadway Bac 86th Street, ae a. City 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il. 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Cramercy 














Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


sc ir 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
144 East tsoth Street, New York City 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 


Fulton County Choral 
Society of 


Gloversville and Johnstown, 
New York 


Address, 























CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 7s5tn ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 





Telephone, Columbus 4266 








= MURPHY 


TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 





For concert te 
The WOLFSO: 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





MARIE TIFFANY 


ates "York City 





109 wan 45th oe 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., 








Management: j ; 
Columbus, Ohio. 


3 


J Lazar S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Arr or Stncine 
Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem 
bach, Zerola, etc 
Studio; 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Masagement: ALM A VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


tatoo HOFFMANN 2220 


Home Address: Sr. Paut. 


























Address: 











S. WESLEY — 








St. fomen Chure 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 
SOPRANO 
soot Sheridan Road, . Chicago, Ill 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 





TE R « CONTRALTO 
ro Ss B. Foster, 200 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertorre, Concert, Oratorio, Organs 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 














is successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charlos 
w. lark, Hartridge Whipp aad many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 

HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 Weat 68th Street, New York 
Phose: 8238 Columbus 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reolta! 


Address: 
Masic League of Americe 
1 West 4th Street, New York 














THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 
An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, California. 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Summer Course 
June 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 











VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





















Taughtto the Mahan paaiesee. Amer.and 
Europ. diplomas, A of Books on aoe 
Studio, 36 Huntington Avenue, Boston, M 


‘ f@ H-A-GRANT-SINGING B) 


A. Grant teachi 
beside phones a 
restored and tamed | Gey injured voices into 


ppistiq.s' i \ f hie famous 
eon Stewie wie Robinson, 


jae A critic and former Cor. Musical Courier 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s bine >’ Pie of P oa the sie h 1900 a 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures om Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 962 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 661 CIRCLE 








4 
fucker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST 
al Summer Classes, June 15 to September 1 
de 1357 


MUSICAL COURIER 


§ MARGOLIS ix 


528 Riverside Orive, 8. ¥. Phone Morningside 4863 





an v. 121th Street, N.Y. City Tel 


» MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


CLIFF ORD P. WILSON 


Concert— Deuneste -Festivel 
Address: Akron, Ohio 


Te " ne i 


re : ill 


Condect or — Conch— Accompanist 
New York. 350 W. Sth St. 


Pittsburgh Mgt. Francis C. 
Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 


Avsilable to Artiste on Tour in Middle West 
























The Sdith Rubel Frio 


Gdith Rubel: Marie Roemacl. Brenda Pufaem, 


en” 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles California 


HERBERT MILLER faron 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ——- is still being built by its — 


@ Its contiownl.; use in ooshe institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its pay ac tone 


‘e br 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = 


MAKERS 











716 Fime Arts Building Cricago 














«; CASELOTTI 


ae CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bids.) 


JOHN RANKL bitin. 


ORATORIO- RECITAL-PUPILS 
400 Fine Arte Bldg. Chicago 
Phone: 8304 Wabash 


wore? TILING 


HARPIST 
Studio: 332 West 8sth Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address; 61 West 48th St., New York. Phone 507 Bryant 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TANGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., New York Phone: Merningside 846 


r can offer aad vocal or instrumental ay - 
xceptional opportunities to appear th 
Uni ted States with Mortimer saohes. J 
of Dickens’ Characters in Costume. 
Younsa, Secretary, 70 West 68th Street, am sisie Be 
Phone Columbus 7479. 

















ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late BMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicago 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


CORDELIA AYER PAINE 


PIANISTE 
Cencert Direction: —! gE. . Beye. Dime Bank Bldg. 


HANS HESS |- 


‘CELLIST 
522 Fine Arts Bidg., Residence Phone: 8961 Edgewater 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

















=| EMIL.J. POLAK 


ist and Coach 
601 WEST 168th STREET. NEW YORE. PHONE. AUDUBON 1315 








? ASCHENFELDER 


Studios: 18 ia Wat 7iet Yiry im New York 


a SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted F Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 











Vocal and Piano 
Concerts and Lectures 


147 West 111th Street 
Phone Cathedral 8564. 


HASSLER- FOX 


MEZZO MCONTRALTO 


New York 





Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


"Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 
Vice-President & Hoad of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 
Head of the Theoretical Department 
William Grafing King 
malized of the Vigo Dovgrmtg Grobestre. 
Maude Embrey Taylor 
Voice Inetraction Member, Board of Directors 


Faculty of Over Fifty 















































For catalog and jnformeties Sere” 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* PUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 








T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


Pittsbargh Managemen : Frances G. Weller, Union Arcade, Pittsburgh 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 41 branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 








CR arUnrOe 


CONSERVAr OF MU usIC 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Music School with a personality. 
Write for Year Book Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 





1854——_NEW 


BRADBURY 


YORK——1918 











@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 








! CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOrRAN oO 
” h wth cy St. Soa N.Y 














Save and [nvest 


IN THE 


SAFEST, SIMPLEST, SECURITY 
Buy 








W.S. S. 


War Savings Stamps 
issued by the 
United States Government 




















J. C. UNGERER 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER at 
ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK CITY 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsbargh Direction: Frances G. Weller, 981 Union Arcade 








wine CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hie Cs and His Famous 
usic-Talk” 


tednnes Gore of SUNTE-SRITD Bone FenLiSNNG 68., oxeTes 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 
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ANNUAL RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
FESTIVAL BRILLIANT AFFAIR 


The Culmination of Twenty-five Years of Work by the 
Wednesday Club, W. Henry Baker, Director— 
The Russian Symphony Orchestra and 
Metropolitan Soloists 


Twenty-five years of educational endeavor and artistic 
achievement is the record of the Wednesday Club, of Rich- 
mond, Va., which, on April 29, 30, and May 1, held its 
annual May festival at the City Auditorium, Richmond, 
commemorating in the event its quarter century anniver- 
sary. The Wednesday Club always has stood for the best 
in music, and the success of the annual festivals that have 
marked the climax of each new season has been due chiefly 
to its high ideals and progressive activi- 
ties. The club, which was organized in 
1893 by a few prominent music lovers, 
has grown until its roster now includes 
a chorus of three hundred voices and 
three hundred contributing members. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the 1918 
festival proved to be one of the most 
brilliant achievements in the history of 
the city. 

The officers of the Wednesday Club 
are as follows: President, John G. Cor- 
ley; vice-president, H. T. Meloney; sec- 
ond vice-president, Arthur Scrivenor; 
secretary, G. Jeter Jones; treasurer, G. 
W. Greener. The board of governors 
consists of Henry W. Anderson, John 
Stewart Bryan, Robert M. Baker, H. D. 
Bryant, C. A. Canepa. John G. Corley, 
Conway H. Gordon, G. Jeter Jones, W. 
Kirk Mathews, H. T. Meloney, Walter C. 
Mercer, George W. Stevens, Meade T. 
Spicer, Nathan Simon, Arthur Scrivenor, 
Warren P. Taylor and Thomas Whittet 
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First Concert, Monday Evening, 
April 29 


The program for the opening concert 
of the festival was furnished by the 
Wednesday Club Chorus, W. Henry Ba- 
ker, director, assisted by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, and the following soloists: 
Nina Morgana, soprano; Helen Marsh, 
contralto; Rafelo Diaz, tenor, and 
Thomas Chalmers, baritone. It was 
divided into two parts, the second of 
which consisted of a performance of Sul- 
livan’s “The Golden Legend,” by the club 
chorus, the orchestra and the quartet of 
soloists. The first part opened with the 
overture of Thomas’ “Mignon,”  bril- 
liantly played by the orchestra. This was 
followed by two duets—Miss Marsh and 
Mr. Diaz singing the one from Verdi’s 
“Trovatore,” and Miss Morgana and Mr. 
Chalmers that from Mozart's “Don Juan.” 
The concluding number of this section of 
the program was the familiar quartet 
from “Rigoletto,” in which the four sing- 
ers achieved a rousing success. 

The soloists for the first concert were 
admirably chosen. The clear, brilliant so- 
prano of Miss Morgana; the rich, warm 
contralto of Miss Marsh; the smooth, 
lyric tenor of Mr. Diaz, and the virile, 
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resonant baritone of Mr. Chalmers, were © payin yc | York. ; a ALICE nr pg po a 
i inni ; =] The ever popular prima donna, is having one of the busiest times o er long career this 
of so gg a eee i = spring. She had scarcely returned from a long concert tour through the Southwest, where = 
enthusiastic recognition rom t e she met with her invariable success, before she was called away toa patriotic music festival == 
great audience which filled the auditorium = at Charlotte, N. C., on April 27. At this festival she represented America, while Lucien 
to its doors. In the “Golden Legend,” = Muratore Nag oy gs 4 ond Phar D Alda, a 0 Beside ae ‘ tremendous 
F = success wit er singing, iss Nielsen sold autographed programs and realized a neat sum 
the chorus, under Mr. Baker, showed an = for the Red Cross. Incidentally, she visited the training camp near Charlotte, and was 
admirable ensemble, with a surety of at- = cheered to the echo by the soldier boys who assembled to hear her at a Knights of Colum- 
tack and a smoothness in sustained sing- = bus hut there. 
ing which scarcely could have been im- =& , mT 
proved upon. he orchestra likewise Sam NG A 


gave a wholly satisfactory performance, 
= the solo parts were sung with splendid artistic 
effect. 


Second Concert, Tuesday Evening, April 30 


The soloists at the second concert were Mabel Garrison, 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Lambert Murphy, tenor. Miss Garrison, who pos- 
sesses a wonderfully pure, tender and expressive voice, was 
heard in two selections from Donizetti, “Regnova nel silen- 
zio” and the mad scene from “Lucia,” together with 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” Délibes. Her exquisite 
singing of these numbers was one of the chief interests of 
the entire festival. Mr. Murphy, for his part, was heard 
in “Ah leve-toi soleil,” from “Romeo et Juliette,” and Mas- 
senet’s “Voir Griselidis.” Mr. Murphy's voice is a clear, 
lyric tenor of beautiful quality; his enunciation and dic- 
tion are admirable, and tis interpretative ability all that 
could he desired. He, as well as Miss Garrison, was 
accorded a veritable ovation. 

The orchestral numbers on the second program were 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony, No. 5, in E minor; Saint-Saéns’ 
rondo capriccioso; Moussorgsky’s “Sunrise on the Moscow 
River,” and Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite.’ Under 
Mr. Altschuler’s able baton, each of these works received 
a brilliant performance and evoked enthusiastic applause. 

An operatic program, featuring three Metropolitan Opera 
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stars—May Peterson, soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
and Paul Althouse, tenor—marked the final concert of the 
Richmond festival. The program opened with an orches- 
tral number, the overture to Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The orchestra later performed Glazou- 
noff’s romantic suite, “Middle Ages,” as well as that com- 
poser’s paraphrase, “The Allied Hymns,” which includes 
the Russian, Serbian, Montenegrin, French, British, Bel- 
gian, Japanese, Italian, and American anthems. This last 
was the final number on the program and occasioned great 
enthusiasm. 

Miss Peterson’s golden voice was heard in an aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise” and the “Addio” from “La Bohéme.” 
Miss Braslau sang “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” and Schalitt’s “Eili, Eili.” The 
selections sung by Mr. Althouse were Rodolpho’s narrative 
from “La Bohéme” and “Celeste Aida.” All three artists 

(Continued on page 9.) : 





THE N. F. W. C. CONVENTION 
OPENS AT HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


The Dominant Note One of Patriotism—Mrs. William 
D. Steele, of Sedalia, Arranges Attractive Musical 
Features—Speakers of National Renown 
(By Telegraph) 

Hot Springs, Ark., May 6, 1918. 

Whether it was the Government's approval of the con- 
vention of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and its contribution of a number of forceful speakers who 
registered definitely a message of helpful inspiration; 
whether it was the hospitable and cordial reception given 
the delegates by the Arkansas women; whether it was the 
excellent accommodations for entertainment and sessions 
or the beautiful scenery of the Ozarks which brought 
about the result—in any case, the fourteenth biennial con- 
vention in Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 30 to May 8 has 
been declared one of the most successful in the history of 
the great organization. 

The dominant chord in the great meeting was patriot- 
ism. It was a war convention and will ever hold a unique 
place in the history of the country as well as in the record 
of women’s achievements and activities. Women evinced 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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NEWARK CELEBRATES FOURTH 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Metropolitan Opera Singers Among the Fine Array of 
Artists—Work of Local Orchestra and Chorus 
of 800, Under C. Mortimer Wiske, Out- 
standing Features of the Event 





The music festival season is again upon us! A most 
fitting climax for the fast waning season. The fourth 
annual music festival of Newark, N. J., under the direc- 
tion of C. Mortimer Wiske, took place in the First Regi 
ment Armory on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, April 30, May 1 and 2. 

Those who were privileged to view last season’s event 
in all its brilliancy and splendor, and who again joined 
the ranks of the enthusiastic spectators 
as early as the opening night agreed that 
= this occasion easily eclipsed the previous 
one in various respects. 


it 


Best Soloists Engaged 


In the way of soloists, Mr. Wiske had 
exercised his discriminative taste, and as 
a result the music lovers were given more 
than just one opportunity of hearing 
some of the finest concert and operatic 
artists of the day. In fact, each year Mr. 
Wiske goes a step farther in bringing 
= sterling attractions to Newark. Perhaps 
= that is the keynote of the unquestionable 
success of all that he undertakes—nothing 
is too good for Newark! 


Local Orchestra Does Fine Work 
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= A thoroughly commendable step taken 
= this year was the organization of an or- 
=  chestra composed completely of local mu 
= sicians. This orchestra had been rehears 
= ing but three months previous to the fes 

tival, and their work, both in accom 
; panying the operatic artists and in solo 
= numbers, certainly reached the high water 
mark of perfection. After the first con- 
cert many people of prominence were of 
the opinion that Newark should main 
tain its own symphony orchestra. 


= Rehearsal 


= On Tuesday afternoon all the artists 
= for that evening, excepting Giovanni 
Martinelli, who was late in arriving, re 
hearsed in the armory. 

First Evening 


The soloists were Giovanni Martinelli, 
Clarence Whitehill, Cecil Arden, Lucy 
Gates, Gretchen Morris and William 
Tucker. 

The concert was scheduled to begin 
promptly at 8:15, and it did. Mr. Wiske 
is a man of his word, and Newarkans 
knowing that, began pouring into the 
First Regiment Armory as early as 7:30 
It was a much beflagged armory. The 
Stars and Stripes—which, perhaps, have 
become more vital to many since last 
season, when the war was in its infancy 
—and the allied colors festooning the en 
= tire ceiling of the armory, while the bare 
= ness of the balconies was draped with 
white. The chorus of 800 men and wo 
men filled the platform, the women pre 
senting a most picturesque scene in their 
white frocks. 

The program opened with the national 
anthem, sung by the entire audience, and 
it was inspiring. The Felicien David 
overture, “Lalla Rookh,” rendered by the 
Newark Festival Orchestra, followed. 


Cecil Arden Festival Debut 


Cecil Arden, the young contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was heard in the Donizetti 
aria, “O mio Fernando,” from “La Favorita.” It was 
Miss Arden’s debut as a festival singer, and her artistic 
singing and evident sincerity instantly gained the good 
favor of the 8,000 spectators. Hers is a fresh, young 
voice of considerable power and range, which she exer 
cises with skill and not a little taste. Besides, Miss Arden 
is a musician. Her rhythm was not for a second lacking 
in the none too easy aria and her phrasing was decidedly 
good. As an encore the singer gave the old favorite 
of Alma Gluck’s, “Carry Me Back to O! Virginny.” 
When the orchestra had played two bars of the intro 
duction, a ring of applause swept the vast audience. In 
this number Miss Arden was delightful; the occasional 
prominence of the harp accompaniment reminding one 
of a banjo serenade of some darkies on a Southern planta 
tion. 
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Martinelli Enthusiastically Received 


Then came Giovanni Martinelli, the popular young 
Italian tenor of the Metropolitan, who made his first 
appearance in Newark. Judging from the enthusiasm 
which his superb art aroused in the spectators as well 
as in. the . festival directors, his first will not be his 
last appearance. Mr. Martinelli was heard in “Salve 
dimora,” from “Faust” (Gounod), which he sang without 
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revious rehearsal with the orchestra. He was in excel 
lent voice; his top notes were brilliant and clear and he 
ang with beautiful feeling. When he had finished, there 
vas thunderous applause, which kept the likable tenor 
owing and smiling for some minutes. An occasional 
piercing whistle from some small gallery god penetrated 
the deafening applause, but Mr. Martinelli would not give 
in encore—not then at least 


Lucy Gates No Stranger 


Lucey Gates, who was not a stranger to Newark audi- 
ences, inasmuch as last year she substituted so splendidly 
Galli-Curci, was given a royal welcome. Her first 
election, the familiar “Barber of Seville” aria, “Una Voce 
“co fa,’ served to display her coloratura soprano voice of 
exceptional beauty and warmth to fine advantage. Each 
uccessive note became a source of pleasure to her hear 
ers because of their evident sureness, and there was none 
of that uneasiness on the audience's part sometimes aroused 
hy ingers of that particular type. Liza Lehmann’s 
" one of last year’s encores, was given by request 
The unaffected charm with which Miss Gates 
“clock” song all the more inter- 


Cuckor 
in encore 

rendered it made the little 
ting 


Whitehill a Source of Pleasure 


Whitehill the baritone of the Metropolitan 

pera Company, selected “Eri tu,” from Verdi's “Un Ballo 
n Maschera,” for his first contribution, In this his ster- 
lis oice was forcefully displayed. It possesses a sympa- 
which, in addition to extensive range, makes 
work a constant source of pleasure to his admirers. 
Mr. Whitebill’s art has placed him among the foremost of 
the American baritones, As an operatic singer he is superb. 
\s a concert singer he is none the less valuable. 
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“Rigoletto” Quartet Fitting Number 


The “Rigoletto” quartet, “Bella figlia del Amore,” was 

itting number for the conclusion of the first half of the 
rogram. It was sung by Miss Gates, Miss Arden, Mr. 
Martinelli and Mr, Whitehill, and was well received. 

rhe second half of the evening’s music was opened by the 
singing of Mr. Wiske’s “Madrigal” from “The 
which was followed by “Brindisi,” from “Lu- 
crezia Borgia” (Donizetti), rendered ably by Miss Arden 
Into this aria the singer brought fine spirit and much tonal 
color. Buzzi-Peccia’s “La Morenita,” a thoroughly tuneful 

me with a trace of Spanish fascination, was given as 


chorus’ 
Roundheads,” 


in encore, Mr. Buzzi-Peccia accompanying at the piano 
Martinelli Sings “Vesti la Giubba” 
Mr. Martinelli's second selection came in “Vesti la 


iubba,” from “Pagliacci,” which took the house. There 
vas everything to be desired in the singer’s interprétation 
What more can be said? This time Mr. Martinelli respond 
ed with an encore, the aria “La donna e mobile” (Doni 
ttt). The piano accompaniment was furnished most ar- 
tistically by Sidney Baldwin—and without any previous 
rehe if sal 


Flutist Scores with Miss Gates 


Charmant Oiseau,” the beautiful aria from David's 
Perle du Brazil,” was given by Miss Gates, with a flute 
obligato played by Louis Atz, a local musician. In refer- 
ence to the latter’s work, it must be said that his qualifica- 
tions as @ musician were put severely to the test both in 
the David aria and in the encore, the very difficult “Varia- 
tions on a Mozart Theme,” by A. Adam. Once again it was 
1 case of no rehearsal, and Mr. Atz met the occasion. As 
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for Miss Gates, her usual splendid vocalism was in ef- 
fective play. 
Whitehill Sings Unfamiliar Aria 


Rizet’s “Quand ia flamme d’amour,” from the unfamiliar 
opera (in America) “La jolie fille de Perth,” was “Mr. 
Whitehill’s second number. It was excellently sung. 

This was followed by the sextet from “Lucia,” partici- 
pated in by Miss Gates, Miss Morris, Mr. Martinelli, Mr. 
Whitehill, Mr. Tucker and Mr. James, and came as a con- 
cluding number that was a little out of the ordinary beaten 
track. 


Choral Work Appreciated 


The large chorus of singers, selected from the finest 
talent of Newark, had been rehearsing since early in No- 
vember under Mr. Wiske’s direction. The general excel- 
lence of their work has been one of the prominent features 
of the Newark Festivals. The calibre, however, of this en- 
semble seems now to have been definitely settled after their 
most recent achievements. It is of the very highest rank 
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CONDUCTOR AND MRS, C. MORTIMER WISKE, 


Known as the co-operative couple 


and has become practically the by-word of Newarkians. 
Well might it compete with the most reputable organization 
of the kind 

There was not much of an opportunity for the chorus to 
display fully its merit, as the program had place for but 
two numbers, “Matona, Lovely Maiden” (Orlando Lassus) 
and “Madrigal” from “The Roundheads,” by C. Mortimer 
Wiske. The voices were well blended. Their work had 
remarkable balance, perfect rhythm and certainty of pitch. 
In the first number (both were sung unaccompanied) the 
pianissimo effects were especially noteworthy. The ren- 
dition of the other selection was characterized by its vigor 


May 9, 1918 
and easy rhythm, which proved to be of unmistakable 
charm to the audience. : 

Among the distinguished boxholders the first evening 
were Gov. Walter E. Edge and his military aides. 


Oratorio Night—May 1 


Wednesday evening was “Oratorio Night,” and about 
6,000 people gathered to hear Massenet’s “Eve” and Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” sung by a quartet of soloists whose 
work is well known to the people here. While there seemed 
to be somewhat of a question in the minds of a few as to 
just how an evening of sacred music would be appreciated, 
there came later the realization that it was welcomed as a 
thoroughly successful change from the straight concert pro- 

The only way that an mt naa gg" of that kind of 
music can ever hope to be developed is through frequent 
hearings of the standard oratorios. In this respect Mr. 
Wiske has made a practice of devoting one evening of each 
annual festival to oratorio. 


Massenet’s “Eve” 


gram. 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, and Namara, soprano, as 
Adam and Eve, were indeed a happy choice. Theo Karle, 
who was the Narrator, likewise did distinguishing work. 

Namara, who sang in Newark about four seasons ago, 
has shown a remarkable improvement in her voice. She 
sang with much more ease and poise than formerly. Her 
voice, a lyric soprano, possessed tonal beauty, much clarity 
and considerable flexibility. She is. musicianly and made 
the most of every available opportunity. In addition, she 
is beautiful to look upon and has a likable personality. In 
the air of “Eve in Solitude,” Namara had some opportunity 
for individual work. She sang with beautiful feeling and 
received warm applause. In the duet with Mr. Middleton, 
the voices blended excellently and not once outshadowed 
each other. 

Mr. Middleton possesses a fine organ. His deep, sympa- 
thetic tones were especially well adapted to the score, and 
his phrasing and diction seemed to be of the best. As a 
whole, Mr. Middleton’s work was such that emphasized his 
value oratorially. 

Theo Karle’s best opportunity in “Eve” came with “The 
Curse,” near the end of the work. These lines were inter- 
preted most skilfully by the young tenor, whose voice is 
without doubt one of the finest the writer has ever had 
the pleasure of hearing. His work is sure and certain. 
While there were many outstanding features of his work 
noticed, there were few in the audience who did not marvel 
at Mr. Karle’s breath control. There seemed to be no end 
to its limits! 

The chorus acquitted itself with honor in the passages 
that fell to its lot. These were delivered extremely well 
and with genuine effects, showing that the members possess 
a taste for the work of a more serious nature. 


“Stabat Mater” the Favorite 


The interest of the evening was without doubt centered 
in the Rossini cantata, which was sung by Namara, Mar- 
garet Abbott, Theo Karle and Arthur Middleton. The im- 
pression made by this quartet was that no better .voices 
could have been selected to give better effects. In the duet 
with the soprano, Miss Abbott’s rich and warm tones were 
strikingly contrasted with Namara’s lighter and higher 
ones, The contralto displayed ease and much previous ex- 
perience in this branch of her art. In the solo “I Will 
Sing of Thy Mercy” she scored tremendously. 

Likewise Mr. Karle, in his singing of the “Cujus Ani- 
mam,” which was delivered with rare tonal quality and 
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MEMBERS OF NEWARK FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, 
Numbering fifty local musicians. 





GERALDINE FARRAR, 
As she looked upon her arrival from New York. 
smile indicates no distaste for rehearsals. 


Her 
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telling eifect. The high notes seemed to be of no greater 
effort for Mr. Karle than those of the lower register. He 
simply sings easily and obtains the beautiful head tones 
without once pinching them. 

Arthur Middleton strengthened the impression he made 
in the preceding oratorio by his musicianly qualifications 
and fine vocalism. He is a singer of high standing and 
is an addition to any program—correct or otherwise. 


Mr. Wiske and the Orchestra 


In addition to the credit that Mr. Wiske deserves for 
the fine work done on Wednesday evening by the large 
chorus, of which he may justly feel proud, this untiring 
conductor and proven musician must also be complimented 
for his skillful handling of the newly organized local or- 
chestra. Mr, Wiske has trained them in such a manner 
as to promote unfaltering response on their part and a 
development in each member of a worthy appreciation for 
the desired effects called for by the score. The conductor 
held his reins well in check and directed his men with 
the authority that comes through time, painstaking work 
and previous experience. Furthermore, he is energy per- 
sonified, nothing seeming to be too much of an under- 
taking for him or those under his baton. The work of 
the chorus of 800 and the local orchestra alone will verify 
that statement. 

“Farrar Night” 


“Farrar Night,” the final concert of the festival, 
drew the largest crowd—-10,000 seated capacity and 300 
standees in addition. The run on the box office serves 
well to illustrate the manager’s argument that there is 
considerable in a name, 

In opening his program Mr. Wiske led the local orches- 
tra in C. M. von Weber’s “Jubel,” which terminated with 
“America” and which was sung by the chorus; the “Star 
Spangled Banner” being sung later by Miss Farrar, whose 
first number was the “Habanera” from “Carmen” (Bizet) 
given. with orchestra accompaniment. Not only did the 
favorite opera singer sing the number most delightfully 
but she acted the part of the cigarette girl as well, keep- 
ing within the proper limits. Miss Farrar was in excep- 
tional voice and instantly won her audience. One might 
add that the listeners were captivated even before she 
opened her mouth. It was as usual that something~- 
more than mere charm, beauty or personality—that fairly 
electrified those present. Nor was a movement of. the 
coquettish fan (which someone said only a Spanish 
woman knew how to use to best effect) was lost. After 
the chorus (which formed a splendid background for the 
singer) and Miss Farrar had finished tumultuous applause 
rang through the house—applause that quickened rather 
than diminished with each reappearance, until “Ouvre Tes 
Yeux Bleu” (Massenet) was given as an encore. Even 
then, admirers in the front rows tossed bouquets onto the 
stage. 

“Come, Sisters, Come” (Mackenzie) was given a splen- 
did rendition by the ladies’ chorus. The voices were well 
balanced and this number served to strengthen the idea 
that strength in numbers is not always responsible for 
success. And quite one of the best features of the three 
concerts put together was the orchestra’s playing of Rach- 
maninoff’s prelude in G minor. The familiar selection 
served to show just what kind of work these local mu- 
sicians can do. Furthermore, one is safe in saying that 
it could not have been improved upon by an older sym- 
phony. Mr. Wiske and his men were obliged to acknowl- 
edge the rounds of applause that greeted the end. 


Farrar Sings Songs 


When Miss Farrar sang her group of songs she dis- 
closed to many for the first time a side of her versatile 
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GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 


On the way from rehearsal. 





“THE FAMOUS QUARTET,” 
Theo Karle, Namara, Margaret Abbott and Arthur 
Middleton. 
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art. As a singer of songs, she showed that she was 
equally as capable. The songs selected for this occasion 
were unusually lovely and somewhat less well known to 
some in the audience, including as the group did: “For 
Music” (Franz), “Love’s Secret Lost” (Schumann), “A 
Thought Like Melody” (Brahms), “A Legend” (Tschai 
kowsky) and “The Snowflake” (Gretchaninoff). Carl 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
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Whose appearance this year at the Festival came 
as a re-engagement from last year, when she sub- 
stituted so splendidly for Galli-Curci. 


LUCY GATES, 
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Lamson furnished very artistic accompaniments for these 
and one or two encores. The details of each song Miss 
Farrar seemed to have firmly in mind, conveying each 
mood in a pleasurable manner. “Annie Laurie” was sung 
to her own accompaniment. 


Charles Grant Shaffer during the intermission pre 
sented Chief Long of the Police Department, who 
introduced Col. J. R. de Salaceroy, of the 2joth Bat 


talion of the First Canadian Expeditionary Force, who 
told of the great aid of the Liberty Loan to the men at 
war. Before the officers went through the audience to 
solicit purchasers, Miss Farrar, of her own accord, 
stepped upon the stage, made a brief but effective ad 
dress, and then sang “La Marseillaise” as few can ever 
hope to render it, with stirring appeal. After that she 
delighted a small Boy Scout by pledging herself for a 
bond. 

During this procedure, the admiring chorus, which had 
then disbanded for a few seconds, encircled the singer's 
dressing tent. Mrs. Farrar graciously informed the 
“matinee idolers” that as the concert was overt 
her daughter would be happy to meet each one. When 
the gong sounded to assemble for the second half of the 
program, the girls went off smiling. Perhaps, too, the 
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pleasant anticipation had some effect upon the success 
with which they sang Shira’s “Boatman’s Good Night.” 
Scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendels 


sohn) followed, and then “Break, Break, Break” (C. Mor 
timer Wiske), sung by the male chorus, who distinguished 
themselves. 

Rarely has Miss Farrar sung “Un bel di,” 
“Madam Butterfly” better than she did on Thursday 
Her voice was clear and powerfully sweet. Considerable 
feeling characterized the interpretation and made it thor- 
oughly enjoyable to the spectators, who again manifested 
their admiration and approval in hearty applause. This 
time two encores were given, “Blue-bell” (MacDowell), 
and “Her Dream” (Frank Waller). The latter was espe 
cially effective and Miss Farrar sang it charmingly 

After the final number, a sterling patriotic piece by Gus 
tav L. Beeker, entitled “The Herald of Freedom,” the at- 
tractive opera singer shook hands until she couldn't any 
more, and the crowds dwindled away into the night, with 
a tinge of regret that next year and the festival is so 
far off. 


from 


Patriotic Concert, May 4 
An added concert was given in the Armory on Friday 
evening, May 4, at which Constance Balfour, soprano; 
Orville Harrold, tenor, and Nicholas J. Tynan, bari 
tone, were the soloists. Archibald Sessions, as accom 
panist for Miss Balfour, added considerably to the en 
joyment of the evening. The concert was for the bene 
fit of the War Savings Stamps, and one stamp, which 
was retained by the purchaser, admitted the bearer to 
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the affair. Again the chorus lent its fine work to the 
program. ‘The Newark Police Band, under Conductor 
Biederman, played one or two numbers, also assisted by 
the chorus in the singing of the national anthem. 

Miss Balfour, a soprano from the West, who has 
achieved distinctive success both in England and on 
the Pacific Coast, and who came East to fulfill engage- 
ments, sang in Newark, of course, for the first time. 
She was heard first in the aria from “Louise” (Char- 
pentier), “Dupuis le jour,” which was superbly given. 
In it Miss Balfour gave good evidence of a voice of 
considerable volume and range, sweet, clear and intel- 
ligently used. Her clear enunciation and _ tasteful 
phrasing added to the favorable impression she made 
upon the enthusiastic audience, She received many 
houquets and was obliged to render an encore, which 
came in “The Last Rose of Summer.” This was beau- 
tifully done, 

As her second contribution to the program Miss 
Balfour sang the following: “If I Were a Bird” (Liza 
Lehmann), “The Star” (Rogers), “When the Boys 
Come Home” (Oley Speaks), and “The Magic of Your 
kkyes” (Arthur A, Penn), The latter went especially 
well and was admirably suited to the singer’s sympa- 
thetic voice. The composer in writing this particular 
song turned out a number of simple yet appealing me- 
lodic tunefulness which is bound to make it a song 
that will last. The public seems to appreciate a ballad 
of its kind and welcomes it as a number that not only 
satishes the educated music lover but the layman as 
well, “The Magic of Your Eyes” is a song with a 
meaning Furthermore, it is an excellent concert 
number, 

Orville Harrold, who has recently returned to the 
concert field, was warmly received, He sang as an 
encore of the first group “I’m Falling in Love with 
Some One,” from “Naughty Marietta,” in which he 
appeared some while ago with Emma Trentini, His 
other numbers were: “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” 
(Campbell-Tipton), “The Secret” (Scott) and “Give a 
Man a Horse to Ride” (O’Hara). The second grou 
included two negro spirituals, one “Go Down, Moses, 
by Burleigh, and “Standin in Need of Prayer,” by Wil- 
liam Reddick, “The Minstrel Boy” was also given. 

Mr. Harrold’s voice has lost none of its former rich- 


ness and power to please. If changed any, it seems to 
have gained in many respects. He sings with delight- 
ful ease and clarity and his diction is a pleasure to 


listen to. He was warmly applauded and one felt that 
he, as well as Miss Balfour, was a happy choice in the 
way of artists. 

Mr. Tynan rendered the patriotic numbers of the 
cvening, among them “Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
(Ivor Novello) and “My Own United States” (Julian 
l.dwards). Each was sung in a fine baritone voice, 
which stirred the audience considerably, 

The festival chorus, under C. Mortimer Wiske, sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” “America” and “Madri- 
yal’ (C. Mortimer Wiske) with telling effect. Mrs. 
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Wiske acted as accompanist and lent valuable assist- 
ance to the chorus, 

lt is said that over $5,000 was realized in the sale of 
stamps and a score or more liberty bonds were sold. 

The services of the chorus, the police band and the 
artists were contributed to the occasion, and in a pro- 
gram note the Newark War Saving Stamps Committee 
expressed its indebtedness, 


Notes 


The Newark Music Festival Association was incor- 
porated in 1916. Wallace M. Scudder is the president; 
C. W. Feigenspan, first vice-president; Louis Bam- 
berger, second vice-president; George A. Kuhn, secre- 
tary, and Alfred L. Dennis, treasurer. Members of the 
executive committee include C. Wisner Thorne, chair- 
man; Franklin Conklin, Jr.,and Charles Grant Shaffer. 

The Board of Directors includes: Louis Bamberger, William T. 
Carter, Jr., Austen Colonie, Feenme Conklin, Jr, Alfred L. Den- 


nis, Charles L, Farrell, C, Frazer, Fred- 


erick Frelinghuysen, George J. Kirwan, George A. Kuhn, Frank C. 
Mindnich, Paul Petri, | Albert Riker, allace M. Scudder, 
Charles Grant Shaffer, G. Wisner Thorne. The Musical Director is 





C. Mortimer Wiske and the Publicity Director is Goo A. Kuhn. 
The following are members: Louis Bamberger, J. H. Bacheller, 
- Mrs, Robert Ballantine, Norbert Bertl, Frederic A. Boyle, A. H. 


Baldwin, C, RK. Burnett, Charles D. Bennett, P, Lyndon Bryce, 
Sidney A. Baldwin, Mrs. Clara A. C. Bradin, Frederick W. Ball, 
Hinkle Barcus, Franklin Conklin, William T. Carter, C. E. Cam- 
eron, Franklin Conklin, Jr., Austen Colgate, Robert B. Cornish, 
Arthur M. Crane, A. J. Clark, Jr., Peter Campbell, Mrs. T. Pear- 
sall Campbell, Harry G. Currier, A. Stanley Cole,, John P. Contrell, 
Forrest F, Dryden, Mahlon 58. Drake Jr., Alfred L. Dennis, James 
de Jianne, Frederick Egner, Charles Edwin Eaton, Walter H. Ellis, 
Frederick Eberhardt, Thomas A. Edison, E. F, Eilert, Spaulding 
Frazer, C. W. Feigenspan, Charles L. Farrell, Edwin C. Feigenspan, 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, G. W. Gehin, Herbert P. Gleason, William 
Geppert, Edward Gray, R. J. Goerke, James S. Higbie Alexander 
P, Holbrook, Mrs. { Bruce iHay, Leigh Harrison, . Hamburg, 
Wallace Hemphill, Willard I. Hamilton, Edward J, Ill, Wilbur 5. 
Johnson, George A. Kuhn, George J. Kirwan illiam Koester, 
j. Frank Kitchell, William B. Kinney, Charles M. Lum, Frederick 
H. Larter, Harry C, Larter, Halsey M. Larter, Peter Loehnberg, 
Leonard Liebling, Mrs. ine Lowrie, Franklin Murphy, Jr., Uzal 
H. McCarter, Franklin Murphy, Charles W. Menk, August Merz, 
Frank C. Mindnich, Abram Marr, Harry O. Osgood, Matthias Plum, 
Jr., Paul Petri, A. D. Page, Louis Plaut, E. Melton Pennypacker, 
Kichard Wayne Parker, Joseph M. Riker, 1, Albert Riker, Irvin F. 
Randolph, Philip Rose, $, E. Robertson, Mrs. Wainwright Ripley, 
Wallace M. Scudder, Charles G. Shaffer, F. J. Swayze, Mrs. August 
Seher, William H. Schroeder, Cephas I. Shirley, Alvin L, Schmoe- 
ger, George H. Simonds, C, A, Stonelake, Emil Schneider, Alfred 
L. Skinner, G., Wisner Thorne, Mrs. je” Ten Eyck, N. I. Tynan, 
Samuel W. Thomas, Henry van Arsdale, Andrew G. Vogt, C. Mor- 
timer Wiske, Alexander S. Ward, S. Whitehead, Milton E. 
Wickware, C. E. Young, William M. Young. 

Members of the Advisory Board are: Louise Westwood, chair- 
man; Paul Petri, vice-chairman; Sidney A. Baldwin, secretary; 
Frank H, Branin, Sidney A. Baldwin, +). H. Brothers, Phena 
Baker, Arthur G. Balcom, Carl Bannwart, illiam Wallace Canon, 
Diana Cobb, Naomi Cleves, George H. Downing, Grace Darnell, 
Spaulding Frazer, Mrs. Spaulding Frazer, Walter PE Flanagan, 
Jacques Glockner, Robert B. Griesenbeck, Jennie Gifford, Eleanor 
Hendrickson, Florence Haines, C. W. Heilman, Ray HH. Hart, 
George J. Kirwan, Mrs, George J. Kirwan, George A. Kuhn, 
Leonard McWhood, Frank C. Mindnich, Paul Petri, Lillian Jerere- 
Petri, Mary Potter, James Philipson, Irvin F. Randolph, Ruth 
Rusby, Otto K. Schill, C. Wenham Smith, Mandell Svet, Mrs. 
Mendell Svet, Charles Grant Shaffer, Dora Becker Shaffer, J, C. 
Laslett Smith, Mrs. W. P. Sutherland, Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, Mrs. 
Jay Ten Eyck, Claude W. Velsor, W. Spader Williis, W. L. R. 
Wurts, Louise Westwood, Katherine Young. : 

The Reception Committee: Frank A. B. Page, chairman; F, H. 
Allendorf, Albert Ammermann, L. E. Ayres Richard Baker, Eugene 
Baldwin, W. G. Banks, F. T. Birch, P. D. Bodman, George Bostock, 
A. R. Boylan, W. L. Brice, L. M. Brown, E. C. Burkhardt, G. R. 
Carson, J. A. Conklin, W. 'S. Decker, E. H. Denman, L. A. Doug: 
lass, L. A. Edwards, E. A. Evans, I, W. Faulks, W. S. File, F. F. 
Gibney, E. A, L, Golder, E. B.-Gould, B. H. Harris, C. A. Harris, 
George P. Uedden, F. Hoffman, J. W. Hopper, George B. 
Jenkins, George A, Joyce, Edgar Kiefer, Samuel King, George O. 
Knapp, H. Kreitler, Clarence Linnell, L. Little, Hugh Lyon, A. C, 
Meier, August Miller, J. W. Mitson, James H. Muchmore, Paul 
Mulcahey, H. Nehr, P.R. Nuessle, J. “Philipson, C, J. C. Rachel, 
C. T. Sanders, W. Seider, A. L. Stephans, D. Strauss, F. L. 
Seaman, Frank C. Taylor, H. W. Tichenor, F. B. Walsh, C. E. 
Waters, William Whitesell. 

The Door Committee: Thomas A. Gill, chairman; Rindell Beaman, 
A. Paul Benatre, Willam H. Borden, Robert L. C; Buchanan, Ernest 
Eagles, Andrew Gilchrist, Thomas F ood, 

Chorus Members: Sidney A. Baldwin, chorus master; Mrs. 
C. M. Wiske, accompanist; George F, Kirwan, chairman; William 
T. Carter, vice-chairman; William R. Tuson, second vice-chairman; 
M. Barbara Young, secretary; William Young, treasurer; Arthur 
}. Peckmore, librarian; Helen Eichhorn, Madeline Kraft, assistant 
librarians, 

Music Committee: Charles Grant Shaffer, F. S. Rogers, _Mrs. 
Geom 5; Kirwan, William Rockefeller, Louise Westwood, Sidney 
A. Baldwin. 

Entertainment Committee: Fred Theberath, Mary Werner, Nich- 
olas J. Tynan, Reta M. Hargreaves, Mrs, F, W. Theberath, ; 

Reception Committee: Mrs. J. A. Riker, Florence Haines, Nettie 
Conger, Dora Becker-Shafter, Charles W. Lathrop, Louis K, Gibson, 
George H. Simonds, 

The honorary list of members poqier in attendance the whole 
year: Elsie Seibert, Florence Faux, Mrs, A. Riker, Mary Croll, 
Pearl Laskey, Mrs. F. W. Theberath, Mrs. R. Griffiths, Mrs. 
Augustus Smith, Frances B. Stringer, Mrs. Emeline Tallman, 
Nettie M. Conger, Clara Horns, Alice Hargreaves, M. Bar 
Young, Beatrice Ponsonby, Pauline Seigel, Reta M. Hargreaves, 
Mrs. J. C. Hanks, Elizabeth Meakin, Miss M. M. Randolph, George 
F. Kirwan, Edward Racine, Fred Theberath, Fred Gichner, Thomas 
Kirk, W. H. A. Rockefeller, Mary Stringer. : : 

The Newark Music Festival Orchestra: C. Mortimer Wiske, musi- 
cal director; Andrew Voss, orchestra manager; Grose A. Kuhn, 
concert manager; First Violins—Carl Schoner, William Maier, 
Frank Suter, P. Siegle, Robert B. Griesenbeck, Luigi Spada, Gus- 
tave Geisler, George H. Morgenroth, C. W. Kirchenbaum; Second 
Violins—E, Roentgen, “Frederick Voss, S. Finkelstein, William 
lacorantuono, William Karg, Jacob Te ae “te, AS 
Jacob Glickman; Viola—Albert Hirth, y orm Gloeckner, George 
Krauss, Edward Lay; Violoncello—Udo Gossweiler, Richard Suse- 
mihl, Louis Zippin, Albert Colombo, Edward Wurms; Bass—Albert 
B. Boesse, Charles Weisheit, William Thaler, Fred Young; Flute— 
Louis Atz, Rudolph Mancini; Oboe—Edward Raho, Louis Raho; 
Clarinet—-D. Bonade, Ernest Bogenhard; Bassoon—F. Seema. 
William Staehle; Horns—M. Krider, — h J. Habig; Julius Bloc 
Herman Bleck; Cornet—Benedetto soled ‘o, Sal Mazzei; Trom 
bones—John Hill, Frederick Shilling, Andrew Voss; Tuba—Fred- 
erick Sehuets; Percussion—Edward Rubsam, Charles Agne; Harp— 
’, Nicoletta. 7 


Both Gretchen Morris and William Tucker, the yeung 
artists who appeared in the sextet from “Lucia” on Tues- 
day evening, did excellent work, even though one wished 
they might have had more of an opportunity to display 
their splendid voices. Mr. James also deserves honorable 


mention, Perhaps another season Newarkers will have an - 


opportunity of hearing each as soloist. The selection of 
these particular artists for the sextet shows that Mr. 
Wiske provides the best talent, no matter how small the 
part may be. 

After the concert on Tuesday evening Martinelli was 
entertained at a supper at Mazulli’s restaurant. In honor 
of the occasion Mr. Mazulli’s chef prepared a new dish 
called “chicken A la Martinelli.” Judging from the rapid- 
ity with which it was demolished the chef's pains were not 
in vain. Among those present were: Conductor and Mrs. 
Wiske, Mr. and -Mrs. rge Kirwan, Mr. and Mrs. J 


Albert Riker, Josephine Vila, Eugene Boucher, Mrs. Wil- 
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liam H. McClave, Sidney Baldwin and Messrs. Hausmann, 
Lohenberg and Aul. 

Another supper—sort of a farewell one—was given in 
honor of Conductor and Mrs. Wiske at the Robert Treat 
Hotel on the final night of the festival. All those present 
were most effusive in their praise of Mr. and Mrs. Wiske, 
whose combined efforts were in a large way responsible 
for the splendid success of the 1918 festival, as well as 
the previous ones, 

Mrs. Wiske’s efforts in connection with those of the 
executive committee of the chorus association were re- 
sponsible for the arrangement and completion of every 
detail. Only co-operation of the first class could possibly 
promote such efficiency. It is a well known fact in Newark 
= the force behind Conductor Wiske is his charming 
wife. 

Paul Petri is entitled to much commendation for his 
aid in the sale of tickets. Only his ability to systematize 
the sale, especially “Farrar Night,” enabled him to dispose 
of the tickets in plenty of time so as to allow the late pur- 
chasers to hear the opening number. 

Sidney A. Baldwin, as the official accompanist of the 
festival, lived up to his title in every respect. Had it not 
been for Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Martinelli could not have ren- 
dered any encores because he did not have an accom- 
panist with him. However, with Mr. Baldwin’s artistic ac- 
companiments for two encores, he appeased the desire 
of the audience for more of his wonderful work. As for 
Mr. Baldwin, he afterward made the statement that any 
one could follow the famous tenor because his work was 
so certain. 

There are certain people who seem almost a necessary 
feature of these Newark festivals. What would one be in 
Newark without the pleasant face of Mrs. George Kirwan 
and the spontaneous humor of her better half? 

Through the courtesy of Alexander Berne, the well 
known exponent of Joseffy, the accompanying snapshots 
were taken with his camera. Perhaps if Mr. Berne had 
been able to = py of the MUSICAL CouRIER 
representative, they wou ave been better. P 
is his hobby! ow 

Newark is fortunate in possessing such a palatial hotel 
as the Robert Treat, when most of the festival artists were 
accommodated. It is up to date in every respect, and the 
service is unusually excellent. 

The words of “The Herald of Freedom,” by Gustav L. 
Becker, were written by his wife, Fanny Granger Becker. 
A misprint on the program credited Fanny Grant Baker 
as being the author, 

_Charles Grand Shatfer and his wife, Dora Becker, the 

violinist, were equally as enthusiastic about the Patriotic 
Concert as they were about the previous concerts. Inci- 
dentally, Mr, Shaffer, who is the principal of the Eliot 
Street School, has sold over $17,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds to the children in his school. Hats off to Patriot 
Shaffer ! 

If all the artists were like Geraldine Farrar, rehearsals 
would be things of a less gloomy nature. Accompanied by 
her mother, Charles Ellis, her manager, and a maid, the 
singer motored over to Newark and reached the armory 
shortly after three. Mrs. Farrar said that they had been 
directed to an armory at the other end of Newark, and 
that was why they had been delayed. She added that her 
daughter disliked keeping the orchestra waiting. So dif- 
ferent from the average mediocre singer! 

During rehearsal of the two operatic arias, Miss Farrar 
showed the men just how she wanted certain passages to 
go in a manner that could not offend any one, and the men 
by utilizing these suggestions, under Mr. Wiske’s baton, lent 
good assistance when the proper time came. 

It has been said that many an artist’s mother is a draw- 
back to her career, but a woman like Mrs. Farrar is a 
charming asset to her daughter. 

_ There are always amusing incidents connected with fes- 
tivals. This is one that realy happened: a woman pur- 
chased three seats for “Farrar night” and the day of the 
concert she asked if she could return one, because the 
postmaster had just died and her husband didn’t feel that 
he ought to indulge in frivolity, he being, of course, a 
Oh votes i h 3 

\ noticeable absence at this year’s festival were - 
cruits of the First Regiment Armory. Last a 
added a most impressive touch to the occasion. 

Already plans have begun for the Newark Festival of 
1919. J. V. 





HELEN R. FAIRBANKS ENTERS SERVICE 


Musical Courier Staff Member to Do Red Cross Work 
in France—Fifth to Join the Colors 


On Tuesday evening of last week the young ladies of 
the. Musical Courier Company’s staff pc peer her 
party to Helen R. Fairbanks, one of the critics of the 
Musicat Courter and the writer of the “I See That” 
column, Miss Fairbanks will sail for France in a few 
days as one of the secretaries to the Red Cross. The 
affair was held in the offices of the Musical Courier 
Company, 437 Fifth avenue, where the company occu- 
pies the entire fourth floor. The desks were cleared to 
one side, thereby allowing plenty of room for the ca- 
terer to fix up an inviting , ae The music of the 
evening was furnished by a Knabe Ampico, loaned for 
the occasion through the courtesy of Berthold Neuer, 
manager of the Knabe warerooms. 

With Miss Fairbanks entering the service of our 
country the Musical Courier Company adds its fifth 
star to its service flag. The other four are: William 
H. Many, who went “over there” with the 165th Infan- 
try (the old Sixty-ninth) and is now reported among 
the missing; Peter F, Meyer entered the navy last June 
and made two trips across on a transport as a gunner’s 
mate, and on his second trip back had three ribs broken 
through a fall down a hatchway, but is now expecting 
to be called very shortly; Charles L. King entered the 
army last Sept*mber; and William Hallam is also in the 
army with the old Seventy-first Regiment, having 
served with that regiment at the Mexican border two 
years ago. All these men were on the reportorial staff 
of the Musicat Courter Extra. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
were in the best of voice, and their singing of these num- 


bers was such a treat as has seldom been experienced at 
these festivals. 


Boosting the Liberty Loan 


A feature at the festival was the splendid results ob- 
tained in the sale of Liberty Bonds. At the Tuesday con- 
cert, just as Miss Garrison returned to the stage after 
singing the mad scene from “Lucia,” the orchestra 
dashed into the stirring strains of “Dixie.” The audience 
rose to its feet as one man, and Miss Garrison sang the 
song with superb fire. When the last burst of applause 
had reluctantly subsided, a bugler stepped to the front and 
sounded the reveille. At once a group of soldiers pro- 
ceeded down each isle, exhorting subscriptions for the loan, 
The result of the drive is best set forth by quoting the 
dispatch sent by the City Committee of Richmond to the 
Associated Press the following morning. It was as fol- 
lows: “Geraldine Farrar last night sang ‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner’ to a New York audience specifically gathered 
to subscribe to the loan, and the response that met her 
was $2,220,000. Last night, at the same time, Mabel Gar- 
rison in Richmond sang ‘Dixie’ to a concert audience, 
and Richmond thanked her with subscriptions amounting 
3 Sassaeee—Fnony more than the investment in New 

ork, 


N. F. W. C. CONVENTION 

(Continued from page 5.) 
a real desire to hear those messages that might inspire 
them to great zeal or usefulness as patriotic women, From 
the message given by Mrs. Herbert Hoover on food con- 
servation to the graphic descriptions of starving Poland 
by C. F. Walcott, sustained interest marked the sessions 
It would be difficult to imagine the great conclave and the 
programs planned for its edification and pleasure, without 
realizing that music ranked second to no feature of the 
convention. 

Under the able leadership of Mrs. William D. Steele, o 
Sedalia, Mo., Chairman of the Department of Music, a 
number of able instrumentalists and vocalists brightened 
every program, and awakened a love for that best of all 
the arts. Edna Thomas, contralto of New York and Nev 
Orleans, received quite an ovation from Southern dele 
gates especially. She sang at many of the sessions and 
proved one of the most popular entertainers. Mrs. Char 
lotte Berg, of Chicago, could not have been given a more 
hearty reception, and Maud Powell, violinist, proved 
America’s ownership of real artists. 

Kenneth Clark, song leader at Camp Meade, Maryland, 
lead the convention in some good old time singing. Under 
his leadership the delegates romped through “Lil Liza 
Jane” and “Good Bye Ma, Good Bye Pa.” If Clark is a 
hit with the boys in khaki, they have a rival, as he was a 
great lit with the ladies also. They even stamped their 
slippers at the conclusion of “Boom Ta Ra Ra, Boom, 
Boom.” Mr. Clark was introduced with an eulogistic re- 
counting of his accomplishments in the war camps o1 
America, But the delegates did not need to take any 
body’s word that he was a valuable asset to the Govern- 
ment after he got them to singing. He said one of his 
missions was to keep up the cheer in the camps, and he 
proved he was equal to the commission. To the tune of 
“The Old Gray Mare Came a-Tearing Down Through the 
Wilderness,” the club women followed their leader into 
the lines: “Uncle Sam, he gets the infantry, he gets the 
cavalry, he gets the artillery. And now, by gosh, we'll 
all go to Germany. Good-night, Kaiser Bill.” “Ll never 
thought I should be singing a ‘By Gosh’ song at a bien 
nial convention of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, but if our boys like them | shall like them too,’ 
cne woman was heard to remark. 

One of the finest addresses of the worth while meetiny 
was that made by J. Lawrence Erb, of the University of 
Illinois, on “The Musical Awakening of Today.” Dr. Erb 
said that the American ideal in education is based largely 
upon the pioneer experiences of our wise fathers; thiat 
education must be practical to meet the big jobs which 
have to be done in a hurry; that stress is laid upon the 
education which would fit a youth for a livelihood; and 
that that education is the best, which most quickly enables 
the student to take a wage earning position. 

With pride and enthusiasm Arkansas introduced one of 
its young artists, Genevieve Fodrae, of Little Rock, a 
violinist of unusual ability. 

The speakers came from far distant States and each was 
a real headliner. Jeanette Rankin, Congressman from 
Montana, spoke at an overflow meeting and was guest of 
honor at a legislative luncheon. Julia Lathrop, of the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington; Mary Garet Hay, who put 
over the suffrage campaign in New York City; Mrs. 
George Bass and Jane Addams of Chicago were among 
the popular attractions as speakers. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell told of Peterborough, N. H., 
and the work of the MacDowell colony there, playing 
some of the late Edward MacDowell’s piano works and 
accompanying Edna Thomas in a group of his songs. Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, editor of the Musical Monitor, was 
unable to attend the convention, so her paper on “What 
the Music Clubs of America Are Doing” was read. Kath- 
erine Evans von Klenner, who is chairman of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs and founder and 
president of the National Opera Club, gave a résumé of 
the history of the latter organization which was of ab- 
sorbing interest to the delegates. Mrs. Francis Elliott 
Clark, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Federation, lead 
the discussion on “Music in Education.” 

Among the soloists not already mentioned who have 
given pleasure to the corivention are Alfred Bergen, of 
Chicago, baritone; Lucile Harrington Dole, of New York, 
in pianologues; Louise Hall, an artist-pupil of Ernest R. 
Kroeger, of St. Louis; and Mrs. Jack Menier, violinist. 

Receptions and luncheons were given by the local board 
and many of the States held their own get-together cele- 
brations, interspersing. gaiety with the serious business of 
convention attendance. To give an adequate description 
of a Federal biennial would take much more space; and 
the complete account of a nine days’ convention, three ses- 
sions a day and conferences of eleven departments going 
on simultaneously, would require a volume. V. 
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Florence Macbeth 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
is singing 


The Stars and Stripes Are Calling... ....0eeeeeeeeeeeeees J. N. Kirsch 
(Dedicated to Miss Macbeth) 

‘There’s a Long, Long Trail........ cee ceeeeeeeeeeeeeerneees Zo Elliott 

I Did Not Know.......-.ceceeccereeeecees Frederick W. Vanderpool 

Songs of Dawn and Twilight...........++++ Frederick W. Vanderpool 

In Your Feyes........cceec cee eseecreeeeeeeeneeneeeens B. C. Hilliam 

lreedom for All Forever........+-eeeeeeereeereeeee .B. C. Hilliam 
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BLACKSTONE VS. ORPHEUS 


How Bainbridge Crist, the Rising American Composer, Made of a Hobby a 
Profession—His Ideas Concerning the Art of Composition in America, 
Its Characteristics and Tendencies—Some of His Recent Works 
and a Few of the Artists Who Are Using Them 














“Creating a mental balance wheel by pursuing divergent 
lines of work in vocation and avocation is a familiar 
practice Not rarely, too, do vocation and avocation 
change place, the hobby triumphing over the profession. 
However, when a settled practitioner of the law becomes 
o enamored of flute playing that he decides to abandon 
his profitable knowledge of Smith vs. Jones and State vs. 
Smith, in order to embark on the career of a professional 
musician, the matter is worthy of note. 

‘This is what happened not many years ago to Bain- 
bridge, Crist, the rising American composer. The most 
interesting part of Mg. Crist’s revolt is that he ‘got away 
with it. The quixotic showed its heels to the practical 
with most successful effrontery. Mr, Crist’s first act 
after deserting his dignified profession, was to pack a 
grip or two and sail for Berlin, an ante-bellum pilgrimage, 
of course. Here the eminent Paul Juon took him in hand, 
and the formulae of counterpoint gave prompt chase to 
the logic of Blackstone. Later, Mr. Crist crossed the 
channel and put himself in the hands of Claude Landi 
in London, where he embarked on a long and hard fought 
drive on the intricate fortifications of orchestration. 








The Phtilharmonte Society 


of New Pork 


Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
1918 SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 1919 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 Friday Afternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 

JOSH HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 

LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 

EKFREM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 

GULOMAR NOVARS ETHEL LEGINSKA 

MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 


The subscribers to the concerts of The Philharmonic 
Society are requested to sign and return the postcards 
uttached to their subscription ticket books, thereby 
signifying their intention to retain their seats for 
next season, 

Many advance orders for subscription seats have 
been received and to fill these applications without in- 
terfering with the. privileges of present subscribers, 
who may wish additional seats or changes of location, 
the management requests the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonic patrons by an early response to this notice. 
Requests i extra seats will be filled in the order of 
receipt at the expiration of the teem for renewals, 
May 4th. 





Feux F. Lewris, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 








Here, too, he studied singing with William Shakespeare, 
for it is as teacher of singing that Mr. Crist has chosen 
to earn his livelihood, as well as by the works of his 
pen. However, the two callings dovetail nicely in the 
opinion of the composer. Mr. Crist is a believer in a 
thorough knowledge of the technic of singing as a first 
principle of song writing. On this account, his numerous 
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BAINBRIDGE CRIST, 


& Prominent American composer and vocal teacher. 


0000 I 


songs have among their other virtues an eminent adapta- 
bility to the capacities of the average singer. 

“To the literature not merely of American songs but 
of songs of all time, Mr. Crist has made a notable con- 
tribution. His songs are being widely sung in concert. 
One of their most enthusiastic admirers is Louis Graveure, 
whose every program contains one or more Crist numbers 
The chief characteristics of Mr. Crist’s songs are their 
truly vocal character already referred to, their melodic 
good taste, and their finely wrought harmonic background. 
Mr. Crist has chosen a variety of texts from the tragic 


* lyric to the openly humorous. His careful eye has meas 


ured and designed their tonal garb with an almost fault- 
less musical imagination. The union of words and music 
not seldom reached the heights of artistic felicity. Mr. 
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her diction unexcelled.” 


“A soprano of rare artistic abilities.” 


clear tone with a dramatic quality as well.” 
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American Lyric Soprano 
ORATORIOS 


What prominent critics said about Miss Adams: 


“Miss Adams is a lyric soprano of high rank 


“Added to a charming personality Miss Adams pos- 
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“Her technic shows results of fine training and study.’ 
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May 9, 1918 
Crist is still a young man. Public recognition is coming 
to him rapidly. There seems little doubt that on the future 
roster of American composers his name will be among the 
highest.” 

The preceding brief summary of the career of Bain- 
bridge Crist appeared in a recent issue of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, and is a concise, interesting résumé 
of the work of this prominent American composer. 

The writer, a representative of the Musicat Courirr, 
had the pleasure, some ten days ago, of dining with Mr. 
Crist, who was at the time on a visit to his publishers in 
New York. After the “inner man” had been amply pro- 
vided for, a very interesting half hour was spent in the 
discussion of things musical. 

“What chance do I[ think the American composer has 
today?” said Mr. Crist, in reply to the writer’s question. 
“Why, the greatest chance that the composer of any coun- 
try has ever had, for the reason that the great American 
public is now taking him seriously—this in the light of a 
judgment that may be passed only by those who have at- 
tained the discretion which comes from familiarity with 
the great music of all nations. At least, up to the pres- 
ent time, the spirit of Chauvinism has not touched our 
public, and it is stimulating to feel that one’s work will be 
judged by a standard that rejects the commonplace and 
accepts the meritorious.” 

“That, of course, is true,” replied the writer, “but do 
you not believe that the average critic still adopts a hyper- 
critical attitude where the American composer is con- 
cerned ?” 

“Yes and no,” replied Mr. Crist, “but the American com- 
poser who frets. because of the attitude of those critics 
who still are prone to belittle anything that emanates from 
the pen of one of their fellow countrymen does himself 
and his art a great injustice. As a rule, a critic may trust 
the public implicity to be fair-minded. The verdict of the 
average audience, in my opinion, is not apt to be inaccu- 
rate. I have noticed that often those present who reallly 
do not comprehend that which is greatest in musical litera- 
ture, and who best enjoy the lighter type of music, are, 
nevertheless, greatly bored by the pretentious, pseudo-art 
composition that misses the mark, and, on the other hand, 
are at least interested by a truly great work. 

“Another great advantage that has accrued to the Ameri- 
can song writer,” continued Mr. Crist, “is that the artists 
themselves rapidly are ceasing to regard his works as 
novelties, to be performed only for a brief season and by 
that particular artist who first chances to use them. How- 
ever, it is only natural that such a pernicious attitude 
should die out, for the intrinsic worth of modern American 
songs and the fair-mindedness of really great artists ren- 
der its prolonged existence impossible.” 

“Granting the opportunity for recognition,” questioned 
the writer, “do you think present tendencies are toward 
the development of a distinctively national school of 
music ?” 

“Whether, eventually, we will develop in America a 
class of music that may be stamped ag ‘national’ ought 
not to concern the individual composer,” replied Mr. Crist. 
“The principal thing for him to do is to express himself 
with utter disregard for existing idioms and_ so-called 
schools. The moment he deliberately sets about to write 
in any particular idiom, he becomes parasitic and stifles 
originality. The idiom in which Debussy wrote has caused 
the downfall of many American composers, who failed to 
see its limitations—as well as their own—when they tried 
to employ it. Another danger, at the present moment, is 
the tendency to regard sensationalism as essential to art. 
It may find legitimate expression therein, but is not essential 

Among Mr. Crist’s recent compositions, published by 
Carl Fischer, are the following symphonic works: Suite, 
“Egyptian Impressions” (“Caravan,” “To a Mummy,” 
“Katebet,” “A Desert Song”); “The Parting,” poem for 
voice and orchestra, and “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” 
for voice and orchestra. “Retrospections,” a set of five 
piano solos, comprises the following: “The Old Spinet,” 
“An Old Print,” “Child Faces,” “Intimité,” “Reverie.” In 
addition, there are the following songs: “Yesteryear,” 
“Aprl Rain,” “Tell Me,” “C’est Mon Ami,” “You Will 
Not Come Again,” “The Parting,” “To the Water Nymph,” 
“Butterflies,” “Three Balladettes,” “Girl of the Red 
Mouth,” “Into a Ship, Dreaming.” 

Mr. Crist’s “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes” have met 
with remarkable success. The music is based on original 
Chinese themes, lengthened and harmonized to suit the 
purpose of the composer. As a rule, the vocal parts are 
simple, and the accompaniment both artistic and charac- 
teristic. There are seven songs in the collection, entitled 
“Ladybug,” “Baby Is Sleeping,” “What the Old Cow Said,” 
“The Mouse,” “Of What Use Is a Girl,” “Pat-a-Cake” and 
“The Old Woman.” The translations were made by Isaac 
T. Headland. 

In addition to the Fischer publications, a number of Mr. 
Crist’s songs have been issued by the Boston Music Com- 
pany. These include “A Memory,” “I Can’t Abear,” “If 
There Were Dreams to Sell,” “Like April’s Kissing May,” 
“Mistletoe,” “No Limit,” “September Eve,” “Shower of 
Blossoms,” “Someone,” “The Little Bird,” “The Little Old 
Cupid,” “The Window®’ “To Arcady” and “To Columbine.” 

Mr. Crist’s symphonic works have been played many 
times in America by some of the leading orchestras. A 
partial list of the artists who are now featuring his songs 
including the following distinguished names: Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Galli-Curci, Maggie Teyte, Louis Graveure, Sophie 
Braslau, Namara, Hartridge Whipp, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Florence Hinkle, May Peterson, Kitty Cheatham, Olive 
Kline, Frances Ingram, Gabrielle Gills, Marie Sundelius, 
Jeanne Jomelli, Martha Atwood and Sybil Vane. 


Los Angeles Musician Interned 


Rudolph G. Kopp, of Los Angeles, leader of the orches- 
tra at Grauman’s moving picture theatre there and a viola 
player in the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, was ar- 
rested in that city last Sunday on a Presidential 
warrant, according to a telegraphic despatch, charged with 
making disloyal utterances. The United States marshal’s 
office announced that Kopp would be interned at once. 
Rumor in Los Angeles has repeatedly asserted that Kopp 
and his theatre orchestra constituted a real hotbed of pro- 
Germanism. ; 
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rreperick (GUNSTER 


AMERICAN 
TENOR 








Condensed Press Tributes From Largest Cities Only [Season 1917-18] 





NEW YORK 


N. Y. AMERICAN, Oct. 27, 1917: 

“His voice isa light, lyric tenor, luscious in 
quality and broad in range. It is fluent and 
flexible and at all times under perfect con- 
trol. He has the faculty and the habit of sus- 
taining and shading the final note in a phrase, 
and spinning it out to the merest thread of 
tone. Added to his other talents is Mr. Gun- 
ster’s faultless diction.” 





N. Y. TRIBUNE, Oct. 27, 1917: 

“Vocal power and sensuous beauty of tim- 
bre, one of the most pleasing artists who have 
recently made their debut before us. He sang 
with exquisite taste, crystal enunciation, a 
fine sense of line, and with unusual intelli- 
gence. His singing of Gluck’s ‘O del mio dolce 
ardor’ was a lesson in the classic style. He 
gave Purcell’s ‘Passing By’ with sentiment 
and distinction.” 


N. Y. SUN, Oct. 27, 1917: 

“Much finish of style, with admirably sus- 
tained phrases and with taste. The clearness 
of his enunciation was excellently exhibited in 
English as well as in other languages.” 


N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH, Oct. 27, 
1917: 
“Frederick Gunster displayed the waxing 
glories of his fine tenor voice in a diversified 
program of eighteen captivating numbers.” 


N. Y. EVENING MAIL, Oct. 27, 1917: 

“He is obviously an accomplished artist 
with an ease of style which suggests a thor- 
ough command of his field. The voice itself 
possesses an ingratiating quality and is always 
used with intelligence.” 


N. Y. TIMES, Oct. 27, 1917: 

“Mr. Gunster has a light but manly voice, 
unforced and often of pleasing quality. His 
command of languages he obtained abroad. 
He showed intelligent discrimination of style.” 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD, Oct. 27, 1917: 

“His voice is of pleasing quality and he ap- 
plies it with intelligence to the songs that he 
sings. He began with Gluck’s ‘O del mio 
dolce ardor’ and Purcell’s ‘Passing By,’ which 
won for him instant favor.” 


N. Y. GLOBE, Oct. 4, 1917: 

“His is a voice of even goodness, no matter 
what end of the scale he essays, or how softly 
or forcefully he uses his power.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, Oct. 27, 1917: 

“Rare sympathy in his voice. Schubert’s 
numbers were sung with discretion and charm. 
In ‘O del mio dolce ardor’ there was rich 
visioning.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY STANDARD-UNION, 
Oct. 27, 1917: 
“A voice at once magnetic and forceful, 
with a good command of the several languages 
he essayed.”’ 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, Nov. 8, 
1917: 

“Mr. Gunster is successful in personality 
and singing, a tenor who makes you forget he 
is a tenor, but not that he is an artist. 

“His voice is of suave, delightful quality, 
easy in emission and trained toward excellent 
enunciation and shading.” 





CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Nov. 8, 1917: 

“Mr. Gunster has a lyric voice of great charm, a 
method which is highly musical, including excellent 
breath control and very good diction. He sings with 
keen appreciation of the musical values of his se- 
lections and projects the moods and emotions of his 
songs to his hearers in artistic fashion. 

“His recital began with a Gluck aria, which at 
once established him as a singer of attainments. It 
was given with fine tone quality and clear enuncia- 
tion.” 


CHICAGO HERALD, Nov. 8, 1917: 

“Mr. Gunster demonstrated that he is an earnest 
musician, that he knows something about the art of 
song, as well as something about the art of music— 
two things not invariably synonymous.” 





PHILADELPHIA 


PHILA. RECORD, Feb. 20, 1918: 

“Gunster is an artist who has a splendid concep- 
tion of song, and his clarity of enunciation and his 
phrasing as well combined to give his interpreta- 
tions charm. His voice is of ingratiating quality 
and he has such artistry that he is at all times won- 
derfully appealing.” 

PHILA. EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER, Feb. 20, 
1918: 

“Mr. Gunster disclosed a tenor voice of sweet- 
ness and facile production and interpretative tal- 
ent of fine order.” 


BOSTON 


(“ELIJAH”) 
BOSTON GLOBE, April 29, 1918: 

“Mr. Gunster, a pleasing tenor who sang expres- 
sively, applauded warmly by audience and chorus.” 
BOSTON POST, April 29, 1918: 

“Mr. Gunster was heartily applauded after his 
solos.” 





ST. LOUIS 


(SULLIVAN'S “GOLDEN LEGEND”) 
ST. LOUIS TIMES, March 13, 1918: 

“He has a bright tenor of goodly size and 
agreeable quality which is used with discre- 
tion, He is a capable, conscientious singer, 
and is alive to opportunities.” 


ST. — GLOBE DEMOCRAT, March 13, 
18: 

“Prince Henry, a part of considerable 
length, was well given by Gunster. He made 
a fine impression, his voice being well adapted 
to the recitative form.” 


(“MESSIAH”) 
BALTIMORE EVENING SUN, April 5, 1918: 
“One rarely hears in oratorio a better tenor 
than the youthful Frederick Gunster, who did 


some admirable work during the course of the 
evening.” 


BALTIMORE NEWS, April 3, 1918: 

“He has a musical voice,—clear, well-placed 
and of adequate carrying power—and uses it 
intelligently.” 


THE SUN, BALTIMORE, April 3, 1918: 
“The singing of Frederick Gunster was 
marked by sweetness of tone and accuracy of 


DETROIT 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, Dec. 12, 1917: 

“Frederick Gunster sang his way into the 
hearts of his hearers. 

“Sweet and ingratiating in quality, Mr. 
Gunster’s voice seemed at all times perfectly 
under his control, and charmed the listeners 
repeatedly by an unexpectedly clear, flutelike 
note long sustained and ‘spinning out,’ as a 
reviewer says, ‘to the merest tone.’ 

“His lyric tenor voice revealed: unexpected 
power, . . . new beauties were revealed by 
his careful phrasing and distinct enunciation.” 


DETROIT NEWS, Dec. 12, 1917: 

“There are many reasons why the mead of 
praise can be extended without reserve. His 
voice has a quality in it which makes one want 
to hear more. It is soft and tender when the 
composer’s score calls for that and it is strong 
and full when need be.” 


LOUISVILLE 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL, March 
15, 1918: 

“Flattering advance notices do not always 
convince, but in this case every promise was 
more than fulfilled and the singer held his 
auditors in the hollow of his hand after he 
had sung a dozen notes. His voice is of that 
appealing quality which stirs a sympathetic 
vibration in the hearer. He uses his voice 
with masterly skill and with an absence of all 
apparent effort which comes of complete 
poise. To achieve a perfect vanishing tone 
on high notes is the test of a singer's vocal 
control, and the ease with which Mr. Gunster 
managed this effect was the last proof of re- 
finement.” 


LOUISVILLE TIMES, March 15, 1918: 

“A singer who immediately convinced his 
audience that he was an artist of the first 
rank. He has the ease of manner born of a 
confidence in his ability to please and an in- 
terest in what he is doing. He has mastered 
the mechanical part of his art and uses his 
exquisite voice as a perfected medium of ex- 
pression which enables him to sway the mul- 
titude to his mood.” 
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MANAGER ELLIS LEAVES THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Will Continue His Management of Artists—W. H. 
Brennan to Succeed Him 


It has just become known that Charles A. Ellis, mana- 
yer of the Boston Symphony Orchestra since 1885, has 


accompanied Major Henry L. Higginson, his litelong 


friend and patron, into retirement, as far as connection 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra goes, though the 
Musica Courier 1s informed authoritatively that Mr. 
Ellis intends to continue with his private music mana- 
gerial business and! also to increase his roster of artists, 
which at present includes only Geraldine Farrar, Nehie 
Melba. Kr.tz Kreisler and Ignace Paderewski, with only 
ihe first of them active in the concert field today. 

Phe passes to the Pop concerts, which opened Monday 


evening of this week, bear the signature ot W. H. Bren- 
nan, who has been associated with Mr. Ellis in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra management for many years past. The 
Musica. Courter understands that it is practically settled 
that Mr. Brennan shall become the regular and permanent 
manager of the newly incorporated organization, 


Buenos Aires Opera Season “ 

lhe Musica Courter has just received an announce- 
ment of the annual season of opera at the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires. This is the most important season in South 
America, under the direction of Walter Mocchi, of Milan, 
who is also director of La Scala, Milan, and the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome, and Faustino Dakosa, of Buenos Aires. 

lhe repertoire this year will include the following: first 
public performance of the three Puccini one act operas, 
I) Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi” ; 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” Leroux’s 
“Le Chemineau,” César Franck’s “Rebecca,” and Gaito’s 
“Petronio,” all novelties for Buenos Aires; “Jacquerie,” a 
new work by Gino Marinuzzi, who is to be general musical 
director of the season; and “Tucuman,” a new opera by an 
Argentine composer, Boero, There will be two special 
revivals, Rossini’s “Cenerentola,” with Gabriella Besanzoni 
in the title role, and Bellini’s “Norma,” with Rosa Raisa. 
jhe rest of the repertoire will be chosen from the follow- 
ing works: “Marouf,” “Samson and Delilah,” “Carmen,” 


“Werther,” “Thais,” “Otello,” “Favorita,” “The Barber,” 
“Manon,” “Falstaff,” “Orpheus and Euridyce,” “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Francesca da Rimini,” ‘“Herodiade,” “Aida,” 


* Huguenots” and “Faust.” 

\s already stated, Gino Marinuzzi, formerly of La Scala 
aad one ot the foremost Italian conductors, will have 
charge of the artistic end of the season, supported by 
H. Panizza (who is mentioned for the Chicago Opera 
next season) and Xavier Leroux, who will conduct his 
own “Le Chemineau.” The list of artists (“subject to the 
contingencies of the war,” as the announcement says) in- 
cludes Kosa Kaisa, Yvonne Gall (of the Paris Opéra), 
Vallin-Pardo, Angela Ottein, A. Giacomucci, E. Galeazzi, 
opranos; Gabrietla isesanzoni, Bianca Sadun and Ida 
Canasi, mezzo-sopranos and contraltos; Giulio Crimi, 
Franz (of the Paris Opéra), F. Borgioli, Bollo Marin, 
C. Maestri, A. Dubois, tenors; L. Montesanto, A. Crabbe, 
G, Rimini, M. Stabile, baritones, and Journet, G. Mansueto 
and Azzolini, basses, There will be a chorus of eighty, 
an orchestra of like number and a ballet of twenty-four. 

A series of symphony concerts under the direction of 
Marinuzzi is also contemplated in connection with the sea- 
son, which begins on May 18, a month earlier than usual 
on account of the success of last season. There will be 
fifty subscription performances, in two series of twenty- 
five each, the first beginning with the season and the second 
on July 9, with a third subscription series for twelve 
matinees 


Yale Prize for “The Long, Long Trail” 


The Francis Joseph Vernon prize of $100, offered an- 
nually at Yale University for the best poem expressive of 
Yale ideals, life and associations, was awarded on Satur- 
day, May 4, to the authors of that most popular war song 
of today, “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” Alonzo Elliott, 
better known as “Zo” Eijliott, and Stoddard King, Yale 
1913 and 1914, respectively. The young men wrote the 
words in collaboration and then Elliott set them to the 
melody which is being sung today by thousands on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is the greatest song hit which 
the publishers, M. Witmark & Sons—the house of hits— 
have had for years, Further, this is the first time the 
Vernon prize has ever been awarded to a popular song. 
The judges were Professors William Cross and Harry 
Jepson of Yale and Dr, Colman W. Cutler, of New York, 
Yale 188s, 

Next week’s Musicat Courter will have an exclusive 
and most interesting interview with Mr. Elliott telling all 
about how “There’s a Long, Long Trail” came to be 
written 


Laurence Lambert Here 


Laurence Lambert, manager of the Western Canada Con- 
cert Bureau, was in New York last week, engaging artists 
for next season and looking the musical field over generally. 
He is an extremely energetic and progressive young im- 
presario, who has made a striking success because he is a 
practical visionary whose boundless belief in the artistic 
future of Western Canada and Northwestern United 
States began many years ago and never has lessened 
through al! the period of necessarily: slow development. 
Now that the tonal awakening has come, Mr. Lambert is 
on the top crest of realizement. His plans for the future 
are of tremendous importance, and they will be made 
known in these columns shortly. 


French Band to Visit America 


According to a news dispatch from Paris, dated May 
, the French Government is about to send to the 
Jnited States a military band of picked men, under the 
leadership of Gabriel Pares, formerly bandmaster of 
the Republican Guard, of Paris. Thirty of the band 
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members are prize men of the Paris Conservatoire and 
four have been similarly honored by the conservatory 
at Rome. In addition to the ordinary repertoire of 
brass bands, the organization will be able to play sym- 
phonic music. Among the musicians are several fine 
violinists and cellists and an excellent pianist, who give 
concerts of modern French and c assical chamber 
music, 


Metropolitan Mortgage Paid Off 

The plan for the payment of the mortgage of $1,000,000 
on the Metropolitan Opera House, recently outlined in the 
MusicaL Courter, was carried through, On April 30 a 
check for that amount was made out to the United States 
Trust Company, the mortgagee, by George G. Haven, 
treasurer of the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company. The amount was raised through a pro rata 
assessment voluntarily paid by the stockholders of the 
company, who are also the holders of the boxes in the 
famous “Golden Horseshoe.” 


Daniel Maquarre Leaves Philadelphia Orchestra 


Danie! Maquarre, for some years first flutist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, is 
no longer connected with that organization. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Maquarre will be affiliated next season with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


David Hochstein in France 


Sergeant Hochstein, the well known American violinist, 
has arrived safely in France with his regiment, and his 
many friends and admirers here are expecting him to 
distinguish himself as much in the military service as he 
has succeeded in doing in the musical world. 


Matzenauer Divorce Decision 


The interlocutory decree of divorce granted on June 5, 
1917, to Margaret Matzenauer by Justice Donnelly against 
her husband, the tenor Edoardo meg earning was upset 
by a unanimous decision of the Appellate Division of the 
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New York Supreme Court handed down last Friday, May 
3, and a new trial ordered. 

The decision automatically changes Mme. Matzenauer’'s 
status from that of an enemy alien, as a subject of Austria, 
to that of the wife of an Italian subject and consequently 
an ally of the United States. 


Chicago Opera Notes 


The Musicar. Courter hears a rumor that the Italian 
tenor, Tito Schipa, who was to have joined Campanini’s 
forces next season, will be prevented from doing so by his 
military obligations. The Chicago leader has another ex- 
cellent tenor in view, whose name will be announced soon. 
Mme. Alvarez, an operatic contralto of the first rank, who 
is known throughout Europe, will, it is rumored, be a 
member of the Chicago organization next season. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Cumming 


Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Roderick Cumming have an- 
nounced the birth of a baby daughter on March 29, whom 
they have named Jean Elizabeth. Mrs. Cumming is the 
well known soprano, Marie de Kyzer. 


Pennsylvania to Have “Music Day” 
Governor Brumbaugh has called on the schools of Penn- 
sylvania to observe the afternoon of Friday, May 17, as 
“Pennsylvania Music Day.” He urges that the children sing 
patriotic songs on that day, and recommends particularly 
that songs composed by Pennsylvanians shall be used. 


Willeke with New York Symphony 
Willem Willeke, formerly cellist of the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, has been engaged as first cellist and solo cellist of 
the Symphony Society of New York in place of Engel- 
bert Roentgen, who is now serving with the 305th Regi- 
ment at Camp Upton, 


Optimists Holding Auditions 
The American Music Optimists announce that they are 
now holding auditions for the coming season, and applica- 
tions should be made to Rhea Silberta, 412 West 148th 
street, New York. 
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CINCINNATI FESTIVAL OPENS 


(By Telegraph) 
Cincinnati, May 7, 1918. 

To the Musical Courier: 5 

“The Star Spangled Banner” preluded the formal begin- 
ning of the famous May Festival concerts here, series of 
mm Soloists, chorus, children’s chorus, choir. of boys, or- 
chestra and organ (and many of the audience) rendered the 
anthem. Haydn’s “The Seasons” followed, with Mabel 
Garrison, Evan Williams, Clarence Whitehill as solo- 
ists. Eugen Ysaye is conducting the entire festival. 
The audience gave him a tremendously warm and 
touching welcome. Enthusiasm for him and for the 
opening night’s music ran to the riotous order. The 
sale of seats for all the concerts has been extraordi- 
nary. Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” Stillman-Kelley’s 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New Life” are the other big 
choral works to be heard here this week, with the May 
Festival Chorus and the Cincinnati Orchestra. The 
town is full of musical visitors from all over the coun- 


try. L, 


Bamman Books Barrére Attractions 


To offset a report which has been circulated affecting the 
booking of the Little Symphony and the Barrére Ensemble, 
founded and conducted by George Barrére, and the Trio 
de Lutéce, of which he is a member, Catharine A. Bamman 
announces that these organizations and the principals there- 
of are under her exclusive direction and control, and that 
any report to the contrary on the part of any manager or 
booking agent is malicious and false. As heretofore, the 
entire administration of these organizations will be through 
the office of Miss Bamman, 


Gay and Zenatello in Cuba 


The Musicat Courter learns that Maria Gay and Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, the operatic artist couple, finally left Mex- 
ico, after some rather unpleasant operatic experiences in 
that country, where they tried their hands at playing im- 
presario, and are at present in Havana, Cuba. ot dis- 
couraged by their Mexican adventures, they plan to give 
an operatic season in the Cuban capitol next fall, if they 
can find the artists to sing with them. 





German Song Books Burned 


Sioux City, Iowa, has placed itself on record as being 
opposed to the German language. Unknown persons broke 
into the Conservatory of Music of Morningside College, 
Sioux City, last week, took nearly one hundred German 
song books which were being used by members of the 
German Methodist Episcopal Church that held its meetings 
there, carried them to a nearby field and burned them. 
German Bibles were carried out, but were not burned. 


Grace Kerns to France 
Grace Kerns, soprano, sailed for France, Monday, May 
6, under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A,, and will sing 
there for the soldiers and sailors.. She was accompanied 
by Mary Seiler, harpist, who will assist her costume re- 
citals and ballad singing. Miss Kerns expects to return 
in October. 


Anna Case’s First Pacific Coast Tour 
Anna Case, lyric soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will make her first tour to the Pacific Coast next 
spring, under the management of L. E. Behymer, Selby 
Oppenheimer and Steers & Coman. On her way out, Miss 
Case will sing in Denver for the first time under the man- 
agement of Robert Slack. 


Czerwonky to Come East 


Richard Czerwonky has resigned his chair of concert- 
master of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra to go to 
New York to try his fortune there. He has been soloist 
and concertmaster for nine years. It is rumored that 
Leon Sametini, of Chicago, will take his place. 


Lydia Locke Takes $50,000 Worth 
At the great Carnegie Hall meeting arranged by the New 
York Music Trades, a full account of which appears on 
other pages of this issue, one of the enthusiastic supporters 
was Lydia Locke, the soprano, who subscribed to $50,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds during the course of the evening. 


Irving Berlin Enlists 


Irving Berlin, the well known composer of popular 
music, has enlisted in the United States Army, and left 
New York last week for one of the training camps, where 
he will begin an extensive term of preparation. 





Boston “Pop” Season Begins 

The thirty-third season of “Pop” concerts in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, opened Monday, May 6, at 8 o'clock. The 
concerts will be given every evening, except Sunday, from 
8 to 11, until Saturday evening, Jay 6, thus giving the 
season a length of nine weeks. The management of the 
orchestra considered itself very fortunate a year ago in 
securing as conductor Agide Jacchia. Although the char- 
acter of the work was entirely new to Mr. Jacchia, he fell 
in quickly with the traditions of the concerts, and through 
him the season was most successful. It followed, natur- 
ally, that Mr. Jacchia was engaged for this season, and he 
has now been in Boston some time making his plans and 
arranging his programs. 

The changes in the affairs of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, as announced in the newspapers last week, will 
have no effect on this season of “Pops.” This year, as 
last, the orchestra will comprise, roughly, seventy-five 
members of the orchestra; in fact, the entire orchestra is 
on call for the concerts, except a few of the leaders of the 
different sections. 

Last spring the experiment was made of having a singer 
at each concert, but the feeling was, at the end of the sea- 
son, that the majority of the patrons did not take very 
kindly to this innovation and preferred the traditional pro- 
gram of light and pleasing music, twelve numbers on each 
program, with two intermissions. 
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“Both the tenor and 
baritone felt the stimu- 
lus of such a Nedda as 


Muzio.”—Boston Tran- 
script, April 26. 
“To Aida, Muzio 


brings pictorial, almost 
lustrous, presence, no lit- 
tle ardor of song, clear 
emotional response to 
the music. Her song, 
her action, her aspect, 
are of youth.”—Boston 


| Transcript, April 25. 


“Muzio triumphed as 
Nedda.”—Boston Amer- 
ican, April 20. 


“Claudia Muzio is a 
new lyric star. Her 
voice is pure, sympa- 
thetic, sweet, and she 
sings with rare grace 
and charm.” — Boston 
American. 


“She is an Aida of 
unusual charm, lovely 
voice, attractive person- 
ality. If she lacks the 
lung power of Raisa, she 
possesses a more fin- 
ished art and much more 
discretion.” — Boston 
American, 
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Cas.e Aoore ss ‘Jonoan Boston” 


Miss Claudia Muzio, 
c/o Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York City. 
My dear Miss Muzio: 

I want to thank you again and again for the 
splendid service you rendered our Country and ourselves 
here at the store in the work that you did here last 
Saturday afternoon in the sale of bonds. Wasn't that 
a tremendous greeting that the people of Boston gave 
you? We were very proud to have you here. 

I am sending you herewith enclosed some news- 
paper clippings, and if the photograph we had taken 
with you wrapped in the stars and stripes comes out 
good, I shall send you a eopy of it. 

Please pay my sincere respects to your good 


mother, and believe me, 


Very sincerely ae 
WAH/L W A. A 


Director. 


Inclosures. 
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| CLAUDIA MUZIO 


IN BOSTON 


Soprano Stirs Opera Audiences and 
Helps in Liberty Loan Drive 


“Muzio triumphs in 
‘Pagliacci’ : ; 


| Muzio, a strikingly hand- 


some apparition, acted 
and sang, not as an 
empty-headed soubrette 
—a characterization of 
Nedda that we have too 
often seen—but as a 
high strung, passionate 
woman. The scene with 
Tonio was played in the 
grand style. The woman 
stood as a superbly in- 
dignant goddess.”—Bos- 
ton Journal, April 26, 


“Muzio was an admir- 
able Aida, vocally ac- 
complished. She not 
only sang famous solos 
in a manner as authori 
tative as it was thrilling, 
but she made exception- 
ally eloquent such sensu- 


| ous and emotional music 


as the duet at the end of 
the opera.” — Boston 


| Post, April 25. 


| start to finish. 


“She sang Aida with | 


purity and intelligence 


She gave to the part all | 


the breadth demanded. 
She looked charming, 
and made an Aida that 
the hero was justified in 
falling in love with. Her 
singing was superb from 
She won 
triumphant success.”— 
Boston Advertiser, April 


25. 


CONCERTS SEASON 1918-1919 


Personat Representative: FREDERICK McKAY, 
Longacre Bldg., Broadway and 42nd St., New York. 
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‘ianist, of whose recit il at _Aecolian Hall, New York, on April 29, the Herald said, “Y suthful ‘ earance, she jes F 
and maturity of art;” the World, “She plays with facility, ease and grace;” the Times, ON slanist ae se er ee 
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Special Music at Temple Emanu-El 
Next Sunday evening there will be a special program of 
synagogal music and sacred song at the Temple Emanu-E], 
New York he entire choir of the synagogue will be as- 
isted by four soloists, Inez Barbour, Mary Jordan, Will- 


IDIOT 


and the Morning Telegraph, “Her charm is all her own. She plays delightfully and with gentle and unobtrusive art.” 
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iam Wheeler and Frank Croxton, also by Cantor Rey. S. 
Schlager, and by Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, and May 
Mukle, cellist. Kurt Schindler will conduct. Tickets are 
free and may be obtained by applying in person or writing 
to Temple Emanu-El, Fifth avenue and Forty-third street. 
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Columbia University Chorus 


A concert worthy of a greater audience—though, con- 
sidering the disagreeable weather, the audience was 
very good—was given on Friday evening, May 3, Car- 
negie Hall, New York, by the Columbia University 
Chorus of about 200 voices, Prof. Walter Henry Hall, 
conductor, assisted by an orchestra of sixty pieces from 
the Philharmonic Society of New York and the follow- 
ing soloists: Claudia Muzio, soprano; Mary Jordan, 
contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass. Richard Donovan was at the organ. This was 
a patriotic event for the benefit of the Polish recon- 
struction committee, the proceeds to go to the erection 
of a hospital for the Allies. 

Edward Elgar’s “The Spirit of England,” a “war tril- 
ogy,” was given its first performance in America by 
the chorus at this concert. The three parts are entitled 
“The Fourth of August,” “To Women,” “To the 
Fallen.” The poem is taken from Laurence Binyon’s 
“Winnowing Fan.” This work reflects in a strikingly 
impressive manner the spirit of. England. All the 
strength, firmness, the spirit which wills “to do or die,” 
tenderness, love of country, expressed in the poem, find 
harmonious setting in Mr. Elgar’s themes. There is 
breadth of conception and solemnity of mood. The 
melodies and harmonies were brought out with splen- 
did expression by the chorus and soloist, Dan Beddoe. 
The latter was in splendid form, singing with sympa- 
thetic spirit and beautiful tone quality. The grandeur 
of conception throughout the entire work was splen- 
didly brought out by Mr. Beddoe and the University 
Chorus, under Mr. Hall’s direction. 

Another stirring number was “Stand, Stand Up, 
America!” with words and music by Edward Horsman, 
who conducted the work. 

Following an appealing talk by Laura de Gozdawa 
Turezynowicz on “When the Prussians Came _ to 
Poland” and the singing of the Polish national hymn, 
selections from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” were given. 
These were: ‘“Stabat Mater dolorosa,” quartet and 
chorus; “Cujus Animam,” Mr, Beddoe; “Pro peccatis,” 
Herbert Witherspoon; “Sancta Mater,” quartet; “lac 
ut portem,” Mary Jordan; “Inflammatus,” Claudia Mu- 
zio and chorus. Again Mr. Beddoe was applauded for 
the beautiful quality of his voice and pure oratorio 
style. Herbert Witherspoon was likewise given a 
hearty reception for his expressive delivery. Mary 
Jordan in splendid voice gave an excellent rendition of 
“Fac ut portem.” Claudia Muzio’s beautiful voice lends 
itself well to oratorio, and she is even as much at home 
in that style as in operatic singing. 

The work of the chorus throughout showed careful 
preparation, unity and well proportioned body of tone. 

Among other numbers was the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and the “Marseillaise” by Herbert 
Witherspoon and the chorus. 


Olive Nevin Adds to Admirers 


Olive Nevin is receiving congratulations from her many 
friends at the Woman's University Club, New York, on 
the instant success of her last few concerts. At Tewks- 
bury School on April 23, she adapted herself to an au- 
dience of very young girls, and by translating and inter- 
pretating her varied program not only held their interest 
but gained their unanimous enthusiasm. At Syracuse on 
April 26, she appeared as guest artist, before the Salon 
Club. This was its last meeting for the season. Miss 
Nevin made many warm and new friends with her beau- 
tiful voice and intelligent work, and also, found a number 
of old friends of Ethelbert Nevin, who was well repre- 
sented on her program. While there, she offered her 
services to entertain the crews of eighty-four army trucks 
encamped at the State Fair grounds for the night. The 
next concert at Saratoga Springs, was a fitting last con- 
cert on this tour. Miss Nevin appeared on the regular 
concert course offered by the Skidmore School of Arts, 
and was most enthusiastically and warmly welcomed by 
a crowded hall. The verdict was, that “She sings with 
her brains as well as with her lovely voice.” 
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CECIL 


On Tuesday evening the beautiful quality of 
her voice was sufficiéntly evident. Miss Arden 
won a popular success in which her attractive per- 
sonality was helpful. She was obliged to add 
encores both to the “O mio Fernando,” from 
Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” and to the “Brindisi” 
aria from the same composer's “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
—Newark Sunday Call. 


Miss Arden went about her work as though she 
was a veteran on the concert stage, showed no 
signs of the anxiety often affecting a newcomer, 
and sang with a plenitude of voice, a skill in using 
it and a feeling in voicing sentiment and emotion 


Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
won a distinct success as soloist 
at the Newark Festival 


Reengaged for the Metropolitan Opera, Season 1918-19 


Personal Representative: 
EMIL REICH, 1 West 34th Street, 


ARDEN 


that delighted the audience. Her contralto is 
pure and fine in texture, less strong in its lower 
than in its medium and higher tones, which are 
voluminous and musical. 

Introducing herself by means of the “O Mio 
Fernando” air from Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” 
she so pleased her hearers that she was promptly 
encored. Responding with “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny,” she again stirred applause. Later 
in the evening she sang the rollicking “Brindisi” 
from Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia,” and again 
being encored, sang “L’Amorentia,” by Buzzi- 
Peccia, who accompanied her at the piano.— 
Newark News. 
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BAILLY TALKS OF DEBUSSY 


An interesting chat with Louis Bailly, Ugo Ara’s tem- 
porary successor with the Flonzaley Quartet was recounted 
in a letter to Loudon Charlton by a friend of the Flon- 
zaleys, who accompanied them on a recent trip from Bos- 

\ ton. Mr. Bailly’s acquaintance with Debussy furnished 
a theme for conversation that was well worth recording. 

“It was a rainy April day,” the letter read, “and the 
veiled light of the car seemed to invite gloomy meditation. 
I glanced across the aisle, and saw to my great delight that 
I was seated opposite M. Bailly, the viola player, who 
joined the Flonzaleys last season after three years of mili- 
tary service in France. I had never met Mr. Bailly, but 
I had heard him play, and it was not long before we were 
engaged in conversation. The day before I had attended 
a Debussy memorial concert, and this affords a congenial 
theme for conversation. 

‘Atmosphere,’ remarked Mr. Bailly, ‘is a vital thing in 
the interpretation of Debussy. Debussy’s work is so subtle, 
so evanescent, that unless you know how to create atmos- 
phere, all the magic of it is lost.’ And so he began to talk 
of ‘Pelleas.’ Bailly was playing in the orchestra at the 
Opéra Comique, when Debussy’s masterpiece was first per- 
formed, and he has a vivid recollection of those memorable 
days—‘days of hard work and. of wonderful artistic in- 
itiation,’ hé remarked. ‘The first rehearsals were especially 
trying. We began by rehearsing the string quartet alone. 
I can see now the top floor room, where we sat in our shiri 
sleeves, hours at a time. Debussy at that time was almost 
wholly unknown to the average musician, and his harmonic 
standard was absolutely strange tous. Playing from manu- 
script, full of mistakes, with frequent interruptions, it was 
a trying task. Fortunately, Massager was at the con- 
ductor’s desk, and though habitually nervous, he showed 
wonderful patience and perseverance. He had unlimited 
faith in Debussy’s art, and nothing could shake his en- 
thusiasm. 

“ ‘How did the public take it? Well, the dress rehearsal 
was a great success—from a humorous standpoint. Every- 
thing was so new, so strange, so unheard of, that the first 
impression was not at all favorable. Only a few esthetics 
appreciated the work, but soon the gallery began to grow 
enthusiastic. The enthusiasm spread, and ‘Palleas’ was a 
triumph. 

“'T did not meet Debussy until later when I was work- 
ing with some friends on his quartet. He often came and 
listened for a while, standing in the attitude made familiar 
by the beautiful painting of Jacques Blanche, then suddenly 
stopping our playing to explain in detail what he wanted. 
He was very nervous, but he knew well the effects he was 
after. The realization of his ideal was often so difficult, 
however, that occasionally he would change the same pas- 
sage several times before he was satisfied. He had a won- 
derful knowledge of the possibilities of each instrument. 
He was a master, a true master, through and through!... 

“But the train stopped at Providence, and I had to hurry 
out. In taking leave of Mr. Bailly, I was glad to learn 
that he would be with the Flonzaley Quartet again next 
season. He is an extraordinarily fine artist, one of the best 
4 viola players in the world.” 
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Nina Morgana Sets Brooklyn “Agog” 

Nina Morgana, soprano, appeared recently as_ soloist 
at a concert given in aid of the fund for policemen’s 
widows in Brooklyn, N. Y. “This sterling singer was 

’ recalled time and again,” says the New York Ameri- 
can, and, indeed, it finally became necessary to continue 
the program without waiting for the applause to stop. 
in addition to an enthusiastic letter which Miss Mor- 

Pe gana received from Borough President Riegelman, N., J. 
Kerber, social editor of the New York American 
(Brooklyn office), wrote to the singer: “Permit me to 
thank you for your wonderful performance. . . . 
Yours was easily the stellar vocal number on a pro- 
gram which even you seemed pleased to grace. Brook- 
lyn is agog with your wonderful singing. I count your 
contribution as the greatest artistic triumph achieved 
by an artist in this borough in recent years.” 

On April 29, Miss Morgana appeared as soloist at the 
Richmond (Va.) festival, and on May 1 was heard at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., with Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
May 5 she sang at the Majestic Theatre, Buffalo, N. Y., 
in behalf of the National League for Women’s Service, 
Alberto Bimboni being the assisting artist, and on May 
© was again heard with Mr. Martinelli at Akron, Ohio. 
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Edith Rubel Trio 


The final appearance in New York for the season of 
the Edith Rubel Trio took place on Sunday afternoon, 
April 23, at the Greenwich Village Theatre. The pro- 
gram was given jointly with Louise Homer, Jr. The 
trio played a group of old French numbers, a move- 
ment from a Brahms trio, and transcriptions of two 
Creole melodies, “Mr, Banjo” and “Poor Little Lo- 
lotte.” The familiar numbers from its repertoire were 
given with the usual finished ensemble which charac- 
terizes all its work, winning such insistent applause 
that added numbers were necessary after each group. 
Marie Roemaet, cellist, and Katherine Swift, pianist, of 
the trio, played two movements from the Saint-Saéns 
»i- sonata for cello and violin. Louise Homer’s agreeable 
voice and good singing met with the hearty approval 
of the audience. 


Carpi to Sing with Galli-Curci and Barrientos 


Fernando Carpi, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged to sing leading roles with the Bra- 
cale Opera Company during its season in Porto Rico which 
begins this week. He will appear in the principal parts 
opposite Maria Barrientos in “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Elisir d’Amore,” “Il Barbiere,” “Lucia di Lammermoor’ 
and “Manon.” Though negotiations are not yet concluded, 
it is not unlikely that Mr. Carpi will accompany the 
Bracale Company on its forthcoming South American tour 
as well. In October next he will sing a number of these 
cD roles with Amelita Galli-Curci during the preliminary tour 
with the Chicago Opera Association, 
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Marjorie Church, Pianist 


There were several features which distinguished the 
piano recital given by Marjorie Church at Aeolian Hall 
on Monday evening, April 29, from the general run of 
recitals In the first place, a glance at the program 
made it apparent to the critical eye that the pianist was a 

nye lady with brains. The list of works selected was 
listinctly unhackneyed, chosen with discriminating taste, 
hort, and well balanced. Here is the program, which 
speaks for itself 

Fantasia, Mozart; intermezzo, op. 118, No. 6, waltzes, op. 39, 
N i, 12 t4 15, 6, Brahms; toceata, Debussy; second group, 
prelude, choral and fugue, Franck; berceuse, polonaise, Op, 44, 
Chopin; third group, prauses, G sharp minor and G t major, 
Kachmaninoff; “Feux Follets,”’ Liszt; symphonic metamorphoses on 


the Strauss waltz, “Wine, Woman and Song,” Godowsky. 

lo the interpretation of this unusual program Miss 
Church brought a crisp, accurate, and facile technic, an 
ordered sense of musical values and considerable tempera- 
ment rhe Brahms intermezzo and the delightful read- 


ing of the same composer's waltzes gave evidence of her 
careful training in and sympathy with the Vienna tradi- 
tions. The Debussy toccata was splendidly effective in 
Miss Church's rendering, and one wondered that it is not 
heard oftener on recital pograms. Perhaps the very best 
playing of the evening was represented by her broad, 
musicianly and telling interpretation of the Franck num- 
her rhe playing of this is a true test of any pianist’s 
musicianship. The Chopn was well done, as were the 
Rachmaninoff preludes, and the Liszt “Feux Follets” 
brought her a special round of applause for the ease with 
which its difficulties were conquered. Few pianists at- 
tempt the Godowsky transcriptions, so numerous are their 
technical difficulties. Miss Church not only attempted 
“Wine, Woman and Song,” but succeeded in her attempt. 
it would take Godowsky himself to make anything more 
effective out of his marvelous reworking of the beautiful 
waltz than Miss Church did. After it, the audience 
crowded to the front around the platform and demanded 
more, a tribute seldom paid to so young an artist. On 
ihe strength of her two recitals here this season, Miss 
Church is certainly a pianist who must be seriously reck- 
oned with from now on, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30 


MacDowell Club; Bach Program 


\ goodly number of music lovers gathered in the cosy 
hall of the MacDowell Club, New York, on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 30, to hear a program of Bach music. No 
doubt there are many persons to whom the name of Bach 
means more than his music would mean if heard without 
the name to hypnotize them, but those who heard the 
program W. H. Humiston had selected were evidently de- 
lighted with the music itself. The instrumental move- 
ments showed the vigorous and genial Bach at his best 
for concert purposes. The vocal selections were taken 
from church works composed for special services, and the 
painfully penitent and zealously mournful texts hardly 
suited the romantic, fantastic, impressionistic, and mytho- 
logically undraped pictures on the walls of the concert 
room, otherwise the art gallery of the MacDowell Club. 
And the audience, which, of course, should have been 
repentant sinners in sackcloth and ashes, looked very 
happy in evening dress and kid gloves, and gave the sing- 
ers many a round of hearty secular applause. Robert 
Maitland had probably the most notes to sing. His broad 
style, solid rhythm and clear enunciation were very fine. 
rhe tenor was George Harris, and he acquitted himself 
of his trying task with great credit. Bach’s ajrs werc 
not so high when the music was written, as the pitch has 
risen very much during the past two hundred years. 
Blanche da Costa also had the same high pitch to contend 
with in her soprano airs. Bach could hardly have had 
the singers in his provincial Leipsic to sing the high and 
intricately contrapuntal airs that Blanche da Costa man- 
aged so easily in spite of the higher pitch. This soprano 
lrought an unconscious personal charm to her work which 
added not a little to the fine impression her singing made 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 





The contralto parts were few, but they were well done by 


Mrs. H, Durant Cheever. Three pianists, Carolyn Beebe, 
Gaston Déthier, James Friskin, sat down in amity to 
two Steinways and a Mason & Hamlin to play the con- 
certo for three harpsichords in D minor, with accompani- 
ment for strings, and W. H. Humiston conducted the 
whole. The program was selected from cantatas Nos. 
56, 156, 21, 149, 104, 85, 61, 31, 70, presumably chosen by 
W. H. Humiston from Bach’s 200 extant cantatas. 

Two oboes, a trumpet, aud an organ joined in at times 
for the sake of variety and power. The chorales were 
sung as a quartet by the four soloists to the full accom- 
paniment of everybody except the pianists. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 1 


Philomela Glee Club 


The Philomela Glee Club of female voices, Etta Hamil- 
ton Morris, conductor, assisted by the Swedish Glee Club 
of Brooklyn, and Hazel Carpenter, pianist, gave its gala 
spring concert on Wednesday evening, May 1, in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn. The program included many 
interesting numbers, and afforded much pleasure to the 
large audience 7 

Grieg’s “Land-Sighting” opened the program. This 
was beautifully rendered jointly by the Philomela and 
Swedish Glee Club, under Tobias Westlin. 

The Philomela Glee Club sang three groups, compris- 
ing “Birds Are Singing,” Thomas; “The Bird of the Wil- 
derness,” Horsman; “The Two Clocks” (a capella), 
Rogers; “Deep River,” Burleigh; “Sinner, Please Doan 
Let the Harvest Pass,” Page; “When the Land Was 
White with Moonlight,” Nevin (the incidental solo was 
beautifully sung by Daisy Krey, an artist-pupil of Mrs. 
Morris), and “Dear Lad o’ Mine,” Branscombe. 

Mrs. Morris’ successful training of the Philomela Glee 
Club was much admired. Their work showed fine bal- 
ance and color throughout. One rarely finds an organiza- 
tion which produces standard works in so thoroughly 
artistic a manner. 

The Swedish Glee Club, under the baton of Tobias 
Westlin, sang two groups of Swedish songs, as well as 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” and “Dixie,” and also received 
the applause they deserved. Hazel Carpenter rendered 
Chopin’s nocturne in E flat, “Rigoletto” paraphrase, Liszt; 
“Valse Brillante,” Mana Zucca; “Le Cygne,” Saint- 
Saéns, and Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody” No. 8. Miss 
Carpenter 1s a young artist whose work has much of mefit 
and promises even greater achievement in the future. 


THURSDAY, MAY 2 





Final Gabrilowitsch Concert 

At Carnegie Ha'l on Thursdav ev ning, May 2 Ossin 
Gabrilowitsch gave the third of his series of orchestral 
concerts and wound up what undoubtedly constituted 
one of the most important special courses ever under- 
taken in the metropolis. 

In his conducting of Beethoven’s seventh symphony 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” Gabrilowitsch 
had every opportunity to show his versatility with the 
baton, and he made glorious use of his chances. Ona 
basis of solid musicianship and deep intellectual par- 
ticipation, as well as emotional responsiveness, the 
leader built up a Beethoven reading of breadth, dignity 
and irresistible appeal. He laid bare every phase of 
the score and yet the performance never took on the 
semblance of mere analytical exposition. Traditions 
were respected, but Gabrilowitsch did not hesitate to 
fit them here and there to modern requirements and to 
his own strongly subjective temperament. It was hu- 
man Beethoven playing. ; 

The “Scheherazade” had color, spirit, imagination, 
and Gabrilowitsch told the fascinating Oriental tonal 
story with a large degree of piquancy and personal pro- 
pulsiveness. It was greeted with riotous enthusiasm. 
The Beethoven rendering, too, met with resounding re- 
sponse. 

Between the other two pieces Gabrilowitsch played 
the Franck symphonic variations for piano and orches- 
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tra, and his lovely tone, his polished technic, and the 
highly spiritualized musical atmosphere with which he 
invested his reading, brought forth another striking 
demonstration. He was made a conquering hero 
through the adoring attitude of his hearers. _ : 

Arnold Volpe, that expert and sympathetic wielder 
of the baton, did a beautifully wrought orchestral ac- 
companiment in the Franck number. 


Irene Williams, Soprano 


Irene Williams, who hails from far off Salt Lake City 
(she is said to have sung when a little girl at the Mormon 
Temple), gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
May 2, with Reinhold Herman at the piano, before an audi- 
ence which grew extremely enthusiastic long ere the pro- 
gram was finished. This was well justified, for the young 
singer has personal charm, a voice of wide range, full, 
free and flexible, and sings with evident mentality. So 
much confidence, such easy manner, such combined strength 
and pliability of voice are seldom united in a singer; all 
these, and much more, the fair young vocalist, who seems 
but a girl, has in abundance, and her unusual qualities 
should bring her high artistic rank ere many months pass. 

Very fine were the full, low tones of Pergolesi’s “Se 
tu m’ami,” and her emotional depth in an air from Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia.” In the Jomelli song Miss Williams’ tonal 
flexibility, high B, trill, etc., produced such effect that she 
was recalled four times. Daintiness and charm were in 
her singing of Dalcroze’s “L’oiseau bleu,” which had to be 
repeated. The finale of the song by Chausson was done 
with impressive mastery. Dramatic impulse in Fourdrain’s 
“Norwegian Song,” and the sustained style in Massenet’s 
“Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” ending with a high G of beau- 
tiful quality, again led to a recall, when the artist sang 
a chanson by Weckerlin. Modern Russian songs included 
the difficult “Song of India,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Boro- 
dine’s “A Dissonance,” a Rubinstein and Gretchaninow 
song, and the “Hymn to the Sun,” from “Coq d’Or.” 

The applause that followed necessitated another num- 
ber, Rubinstein’s “Spring.” Living American composers 
on the program were Woodman, Mana Zucca, Horsman 
Buzzi-Peccia and Bibb, and their songs were delivered 
with such distinct diction and interpretative variety that 
the audience reached a very climax of enthusiasm. Mana 
Zucca’s “Sleep, Darling” was especially well sung, and 
there was no mistaking the applause after this number. 
The characteristic melody combined with the taking piano 
part makes the song grateful to sing, sure of pleasing 
audiences. Frank Bibb’s joyous “Spring Rondel” conclud- 
ed the group, and the program. 

Reinhold Herman played accompaniments distinguished 
by sympathy and musicianly refinement. Flowers in abund- 
ance were given the debutant and a large audience feted 
her appropriately. 


FRIDAY, MAY 3 





Alys Michot and Lester Donahue 


On Friday evening, May 3, Alys Michot, a French so- 
prano, and Lester Donahue, pianist, were heard at Aeolian 
Hall in joint recital. It was Mme. Michot’s first appear- 
ance in America. In appropriate costume she sang first a 
group of songs “from the Court of Marie Antoinette,” and 
later, in evening dress of today, an aria from the first act 
of Massenet’s “Manon” and a cavatina from “The Barber 
of Seville.” Mme. Michot, of prepossessing appearance, 
proved to have a light lyric soprano voice under excellent 
control, The particular thing which gives value to her 
artistic offerings is her thorough knowledge of style and 
the finish of her interpretative work. One felt that every- 
thing she did was authoritative, both in the early group and 
in the arias, particularly the one from “Manon.” Mme. 
Michot indulged in more gesture than one is accustomed 
to see on the concert platform, and there was the‘ instinct- 
ive feeling that her real field is in opera. 

It was Lester Donahue’s only appearance in New York 
this season, and he confirmed the excellent impression 
which he has made in the last few seasons here. Opening 
with a vigorous and effective reading of Busoni’s arrange- 
ment of the Bach prelude and fugue in D, he played 
later a Chopin group, ending with a brilliant performance 
of the A flat polonaise, which won him an enthusiastic 
encore. A final group included Debussy’s “Soirée de 
Granade,” “Cloche a travers les feuilles”’ and Liszt’s 
“Spolazio,” finishing with a virtuoso performance of the 
eighth rhapsody. Donahue has marked versatility as an 
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interpreter, imparting always the impression that what one 
hears is a true rendition of the composer’s intention; but 
he is particularly good in his Debussy readings. The de- 
lightful “Soirée de Granade” was especially fine. 

There was a: distinguished audience which did not hesi- 
tate to show its thorough approval of both artists. 


SATURDAY, MAY 4 





Powell, Pianist, and Jacobsen, Violinist 


The -program played at the Humanitarian Cult concert 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 4, by Sascha 
Jacobsen, violinist, and John Powell, pianist, had to be 
altered considerably owing to the indisposition of the for- 
mer artist, who was suffering severely from tonsilitis. The 
concert began with the two artists playing Mr. Powell’s 
sonata for violin and piano, called “Virginianesque,” a 
vigorous, vital, interesting work, capitally performed, and 
much to the taste of the large audience. Sascha Jacobsen 
then followed with a Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dance 
and two compositions of Sarasate. Notwithstanding his 
severe illness, which compelled him to withdraw after this 
group without joining Mr. Powell in the Grieg sonata, his 
playing exhibited all those elements of technical and musi- 
cal mastery which long ago gave him a place in the very 
front rank of the younger violinists. 

Mr. Powell finished the concert, playing in addition to 
the Chopin group originally programed a number of 
pieces from his capital American suite, “At the Fair,” his 
“Pioneer Dance”—-an exceedingly clever fantasy on the 
rollicking tune of “The Arkansas Traveler”—a Schumann 
“Romance,” and a movement from his own “Sonata Teu- 
tonica.” The audience was quick to recognize Mr. Powell’s 
effort to save the day, and it seemed as if the unexpected 
burden inspired him to even finer playing than one is ac- 
customed to from him. There was tremendous applause 
for him throughout his entire long contribution to the 
afternoon, 

Raymond Burt, Pianist 

On Saturday evening, May 4, Raymond Burt, a young 
pianist, gave his first New York recital at Aeolian Hall. 
He displayed excellent technic, a large tone and delightful 
interpretative ability. There would seem to be large possi- 
bilities for this young artist. 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 


That fine Brazilian piano artist, young Guiomar Novaes, 
gave an Aeolian Hall recital last Saturday afternoon, May 
4, and devoted herself exclusively to presentations of 
Chopin—the fantasie in F minor, the B flat minor sonata, 
three mazurkas, etc. 

Hitherto known chiefly as an exponent chiefly of lyri- 
cism and exquisite tone production, Miss Novaes showed 
last Saturday that she now has blossomed into a virile 
and dramatic expositor as well, and her readings revealed 
force, fire, and an interpretative gift of.the most impres- 
sive order. Everything she played was vital, eloquent, 
compelling. Also in technic and in tone she achieved 
striking feats, and altogether gave her hearer an afternoon 
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of true delight. This pianist already is of very high rank 
and seems destined to stride toward the very peak of the 
pianistic Olympus. The audience honored her with fren- 
zied approbation. 


SUNDAY, MAY 5 


American Music Optimists 


The fourth concert of the Society of American Music 
Optimists, Mana Zucca, founder and president, took place 
on Sunday afternoon, May 5, in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Marseilles, before an audience that taxed the seat- 
ing capacity of the hall. The artists listed on the printed 
program were Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association; Samuel Gardner, violinist; Martin Horodas, 
bass, and Harvin Lohre, tenor, but in the absence of Mr. 
Horodas, Sigmund Spaeth, music critic for the New York 
Evening Mail, was called on by the president for an ex- 
temporaneous address. 

Mr. Spaeth began his remarks bv opining that it was 
somewhat of a paradox for a music critic to address a 
gathering of music optimists, inasmuch as a critic was 
generally supposed to be a pessimist of the “show me” 
stripe. Neverthe'ess, Mr. Spaeth welcomed the opportun- 
ity to address the optimists, for he stated as his opinion 
that the organization provided an excellent medium for 
the first hearing of American compositions, and that the 
critic who attended its meetings would be able to gauge 
new works heard in the concert hall (where first perform- 
ances are not always best performances) by the measure 
of prior acquaintance. According to Mr. Spaeth, the pres- 
ent holds finé possibilities for American music. The most 
essential element for success in composition is sincerity in 
writing. The American mode of expression is naturally 
melodic, but its full development has been retarded by a 
prevailing self-consciousness. Mr. Spaeth helieves that the 
war, bringing, as it does, the composers and every one else 
into closer touch with realities, will go far toward eliminat- 
ing this fault, and that American music, in the no distant 
future, will come into its own. 

Samuel Gardner was listed to open the musical program, 
but he was superseded by Miss Fitziu, who had to catch 
a train for the West. The soprano’s first numbers were an 
aria from Henry Hadley’s “Azora” and Curran’s “Dawn.” 
A second appearance brought forth “O That We Two 
Were Maying” (Nevin) and “A Little Word” (Voorhees). 
Miss Fitziu’s voice is both rich and brilliant, warmly ex- 
pressive, yet soaring with ease into the higher flights. The 
audience was quite enthusiastic, while the artist showed 
her appreciation by singing, just before she left, one verse 
of “The Star Spargled Banner,” to Mr. Spaeth’s accom- 
paniment. 

- Samuel Gardner played five of his own compositions, all 
but one in manuscript. These were “Slovak,” “Romance,” 
“Melancholie,” “Night in the Rockies” and “From the Cane- 
brake.” These compositions proved easy to listen to. They 
are melodic; the idiom is sound, and there is considerable 
atmosphere in most of them, the last two, especially, being 
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typical. Sure finger technic and firm even bowing, with 
attendant beauty of phrase and nuance, characterized Mr. 
Gardner’s playing, which was warmly appreciated by the 
audience. The violinist was ably assisted at the piario by 
Emil Newman, 

Mr. Lohre’s contributions were “Lover's Litany,” “Re- 
treat” and “Love Is a Bubble,” three excellent songs, which 
were sung with good intent. 

Soloists for next concert of American Music Optimists, 
May 26, will be the Sara Gurowitsch Trio (consisting of 
Sara Gurowitsch, cellist; Mary Tasmore, violinist, and 
Alice Shaw, pianist); Roger Bromley, baritone, who will 
present songs of Seneca Pierce; Irene Williams, soprano, 
and Dorothea Edwards, contralto. 


People’s Music League; Muzio and Rosen 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, and Max Rosen, violinist, drew an audience which 
filled every seat at Cooper Union, May 5, in the series of 
concerts given under the auspices of the People’s Music 
League of People’s Institute, Lester F. Scott, director 
The pleasant Sunday did not prevent the genuine music 
lovers who make up these audiences from assembling, and 
the real interest was expressed in perfect attention. 

Miss Muzio’s captivating personality won her hearers 
from the start, so that following her excellent singing of 
the “Bird Song,” from “Pagliacci,” she added the “But- 
terfly” aria, and yet another, a short French song. The 
aria from “Louise” constituted part of her second appear 
ance, for applause was so long continued that she had to 
sing twice more, the “Romeo and Juliet” waltz and Leh 
mann’s “Cuckoo.” An armful of flowers were sent her. 

Mr. Rosen made a hit of big proportions, playing the 
“Devil’s Trill,” then as an encore Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” 
with exquisite tone and deep feeling. Melodie (Gluck- 
Kreisler), minuet (Porpora-Kreisler) and guitarre (Mosz 
kowski-Sarasate) made up his second group, showing fine 
control of technic and tone. To this he added a Spanish 
dance as encore. Pieces by Tor-Aulin and Sarasate’s “Ca 
price Basque” completed his numbers, and these were 
played in a way that caused enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Scott, the director of the league, delivered an ad 
dress, telling of the work cone the past season, with plans 
for next year, and hearty applause showed the thorough 
understanding and co-operation of the immense audience. 
Florence McMillan played accompaniments for Miss Mu 
zio, and Israel Joseph, for Mr. Rosen, each sharing honor 
with the soloist. 


Frederick Gunster in Boston 


Frederick Gunster added to his laurels in Boston, April 
28, where he sang the tenor role in the oratorio “Elijah” 
with the People’s Choral Union After each of his solos, 
the audience, which completely filled Symphony Halli, 
heartily applauded Mr. Gunster, the chorus of 400 joining 
in vivine him an ovation. : 





























“Frances Nash gave a most remarkable 
piano recital before the St. Cecilia Society 
and delegates of the Federated Music Clubs 
on Friday afternoon. 


“Miss Nash has, in the first place, a dy- 
namic personality, a startling originality, 
and while she has an academic background, 
she is fearless in the expression of her own 
ideas, both as to tone and interpretation— 
an embodiment and expression of the spirit 
of the hour. 


FRANCES NASH 


“Pianist par 


Creates “furor” at Annual Meeting of Federated 
of Michigan 


Music Clubs 


Excellence” 








“Her tone is infused with vitality which 
is electrifying and sparkles with color. She 
produces vivid results which are not ac- 
quired in schools, though her playing is 
founded on well established traditions. Her 
playing of the Bach ‘Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor’ won at once the confidence of the 
audience. She played Chopin with almost 
masculine virility, also giving rarely poetic 
interpretation. She was even more interest- 
ing in the modern group. Her playing of 
Debussy is a revelation, while the works of 
Sapellnikoff, Dupont and Palmgren are il- 
luminating examples of the ultra modern 
school, of which Miss Nash is a notable in- 
terpreter. The numbers by Liszt and Saint- 
Saéns created such enthusiasm she respond- 
ed with a number by Leschetizky. Not in 
a number of years has a woman pianist cre- 
ated such a furore as Miss Nash.”—M. E. R. 

(Grand Rapids Times, Apr. 20, ’18.) 


“The artist recital of the St. Cecilia Soci- 
ety, Friday afternoon, was the most suc- 
cessful given by the club this season. ['ran- 


ces Nash, a pianist par excellence, was the 
artist. My mission was to write a criticism 
of the concert, but after the tirst number 
decided to write simply an appreciation. 


“Miss Nash’s art is wonderfully spontane- 
ous. Her technique is so complete that one 
loses sight of it, and she possesses that elu- 
sive quality, magnetism, to an astounding 
degree. ‘Those who have been fortunate 
enough to meet Miss Nash can readily un 
derstand that the inspiration of her art lies 
in her great love for it and this repays in 
its kind. 


Bach’s ‘Prelude and 
Fugue’ was scholarly. Chopin’s wonderful 
sonata was a revelation—every requirement 
fulfilled. The group of moderns was highly 
poetical and there were always surprises. 
The Debussy prelude gave opportunity for 
unknown refinements. 


“Her reading of 


“This was one of the finest recitals of our 
entire season.”—-W. Andersech 
(Grand Rapids Herald, Apr. 20, 't8.) 
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HENRY HADLEY, AN AMERICAN 
COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 








Just now there is naturally a great interest in Amer- 
ican artists and American composers and their works, 
and among those who have been particularly in the 
public eye of late is Henry Hadley. Mr. Hadley is very 
typically American, both by descent and education, for 
most of his musical studies were made in this country, 
though he spent some time in Germany studying and 
acquiring at one of the prominent opera houses that 
intimate knowledge of work for the stage which he has 
put to such good use in his operas, especially “Azora.” 
Returning to this country quite a number of years ago, 
his name has been associated ever since with much that 
is best and foremost in American musical life. He be- 
came known nationally as leader of the San Francisco 
Orchestra, and in his quality of conductor has recently 
earned fresh successes both in Cincinnati and Detroit, 
where he has been acting as guest conductor, The 
production of his opera “Azora” in Chicago last year 
by ng Chicago Opera Association and its repetition in 
New York City brought him added honors. Nothing 
a better idea of his activity and prominence 
among the composers than the long array of his pub- 
lished works, It is doubtful indeed if any American com- 
voser ever has had to his credit so long a list of published 
works of the very first rank; and it may be safely said 
that the music of no other American finds its way oftener 
to concert and recital programs: 
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Op. 1 


I. Intermezzo (also ae piano solo) 
III. Finale, 4 la mazourk 
JOHN CHU RCH 
THREE SONGS 
By Moonlight 
If Love Were What the Rose Is 
Springtide 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
FOUR SONGS 
Mir traumte von einem Konigskind 
Wenn ich in deime Augen se 
Auf Fligeln des Gesanges 
Der Schmetterling ist in die Rose verliebt 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
TWO SONGS: 
The Garden Old 
What the Flowers Say 
FIVE SONGS: 
You'll Love Me Yet 
Nevermore Alone 
How Do I Love Thee 
Der Asra 
I Plucked a Quill F 
. “CANTATA 
In Music’s Fes (Solo, chorus and orchestra) 
RTHUR P,. SCHMIDT 
SIX PIANO PIECES, 
Love Song 
Capriccioso 
Scherzino 
Bagatelle 
Humoreske 


Sarabande 
MANUSCRIPT 
Op. 23. SONATA in F (Violin and piano) 
. STRING SU ARTETTS in 
Op. 25. SYMPHO NC 
Youth snd Life (Orchestra) 
Op. 26. TRIO in C major (Violin, cello and piano) 


TE DEUM, and JUBILATE DEO (Mixed voices and organ) 


Op. 17 


Op. 18 


p. 19 


Op ac 


‘rom Cupid's Wing 


Op. 2 


Op. a 


~ 





Op. a7. 
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G. SCHIRMER 





Op. 28. OVERTURE: 
In Bohemia (Orchestra and Military Band) 
ARTHUR P, SCHMIDT 
Op. 29. FOUR STEVENSON SONGS: 
Swing Song 
My Shadow 
ct Go the Boats 
Sn Bel Ni ht Thought 
Op. go. *SYMPHONY NO. 2: 
The Four Seasons (Orchestra score) 
SCHIRMER : 
Op. 31. OvVERTU RE TO HEROD; tragedy by Stephen Phillips 
Orchestra 
Op. 32. ORIENTAL SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA 
Op. 33. INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO SALAMMBO 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
Op. 34. CANTATA: 
The Princess of Ys (Women’s voices) 
MANUSCRIPT 
Op. 35. SALTARELLO (ig cello) 
SCHIRMER 
Op. 36. TWO COMPOSI TIONS (for violoncello and piano): 
Elegie 
Gavotte 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
Op. 37. SIX SONGS: 
An April Song 
A Garden Courtship 
olly 
Because You Cannot Understand 
Forever and a Day 
There’s a Woman Like a Dewdrop 
Op. 38. PART-SONG (Mixed voices): 
Recessional 
Op. 39. PART-SONG (Mixed voices): 
How Silent, How Spocteus 
1 filam 
Op. 40. INCIDEN} TAL. MUSIC. POA REY 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Op. 41. THREE SONGS: 
Contrast 
Bonjour Violette 
Youth's Memories 
G. SCHIRMER 
Op. 42. FOUR POEMS BY O, J. BIERBAUM: 
Stille triumende Frihlingsnacht 
Morgengesang 
Gieb, schénes Kind, mir deine Hand 
ON UULULLSLULLUUULULLHEORVAEAULUYIEUOAA ULAR 
= HENRY HADLEY, = 
= Conductor and ‘composer. : 
=| {UH LNULUULULUUALTUUAUUOA VTA 
MANUSCRIPT 
Op. 43. *"FRANCESCA (Dramatic aria for tenor and orchestra) 
JOHN CHURCH 
Op. 44. FIVE SONGS: 
In Confidence 
The Face of All the World 
Il Heard a Maid With Her Guitar 
The Year's at the Spring 
Come What Will, You Are Mine Today 
G. SCHIRMER 
Op. 45. CANTATA: 
A Legend of Granada; poem by Ethel Watts Mumford. 
Four-part chorus of women’s voices, with baritone 
and soprano soli and orchestra 
Op. 46. SYMPHONIC FANTASIA (orchestra) 
Op. 47. FIVE POEMS oF CHILDHOOD 
Little Boy Blu 
The Song of ‘the Luddy-Dud 
The Blue Pigeon 
The Doll's Wooing 
The Shut-eye Train 
Op. 48. TWO SONGS: 
Fill a Glass With Golden Wine 
ose Time 
Op. 49. THREE SONGS: 
is Gocpenee 
leut des petales 
Lie slied i F 
Op. so. QUINTETTE for piano, two violins, viola and cello (in 
preparation) 
Op. 51. THREE ART-SONGS (Womerfs voices): 
You Ask Me for a Song 
The — (humorous) 
One Sov 
Op. §2. *MERLIN" "AND VIVIAN; poem by Ethel Watts Mumford. 
Lyric drama for chorus, soli and orchestra 
Op. 53. THREE SONGS: 
Als die junge Rose blithe 
Butterflies 
Evening Song 
Op. 54. *THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE ROSE. Ballade for 
women’s voices, with soprano solo and orchestra (in 
orepeentan) 
S AND EHRER, BERLIN 
Op. ss. SALOME “Chane poem for orchestra) 
W, GRAY COMPANY 
Op. 56. CHURCH SERVICE (Mixed voices and organ) 
G. SCHIRMER 
Op. 57. FIVE LOVE SONGS; words by Frederick Manley: 
The Rose Awaits the Devdree (Medium voice) 
The Rain Is Falling on the Flowers (High voice) 
Peace (Médium voice) 
My Love (High or Medium voice) 
O Hermit! O Veery! (High voice) 
Op. 58 "CANTATA: - 
The Fate of Princess Kiyo. A legend of Japan; poem by 
ahwers Oxenford. Four-part chorus of women's 
es, with soprano soli and orchestra 
Op. s9. THREE. "SONGS for high voice: 
tilu-li 
Mondlicht (Moonlight); poem by Maria Blandini 
Remembrance 
MANUSCRIPT 
Op. 60. THIRD SYMPHONY, for orchestra (in preparation) 
Op. 61. KONZERTSTUECK for cella and orchestra 
Op. 62. THE CULPRIT FAY. Rhapsody for orchestra 
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MANUSCRIPT 
Op. 63. SAFIE. Opera in one act 
G. SCHIRMER 
Op. 64. FOURTH SYMPHONY: 
North, East, South and West. Orchestra 
Op. 65. DRAMATIC ‘ARIA (soprano and erchestea) s 


Halcyone 
Op. 66. TONE POEM FOR ORCHESTRA: 


ucifer 
Op. 67. SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA: 
Atonement of Pan 
MANUSCRIP1 
SONGS: 
When I Go Away From You 
HAROLD FLAMMER 
Love's Rapture 
G. SCHIRMER 
CHRISTMAS CAROL: 
The Christ Child 
CANTATA for women's voices 
The Golden Prince 
OLIVER DITSON 


Op. 68. 


Op. 69. 


Op. 70. and orchestra: 


ANTHEMS: 
Out of the Depths 
G. SCHIRMER 
Blessed Are the Undefiled 
FIVE SONGS: 
A California Troubadour 
Nectar 
Love Song 
Doushka 
My Love the Lily Used to Wear 
MANUSCRIPT 
COMIC OPERA: 
The Pearl Girl 
SACRED SONG: 
If Ye Abide in Me 
G. SCHIRMER 
chorus and orchestra), 


Op. 71. 


Op. 72. 


Op. 73. 


Op. 74. 


ODE (for soli, Worcester Festival, 
1917: 
Music 
Op. 76. CANTATA for women’s voices and orchestra: 
The Fairy Thorn 
MANUSCRIPT 
Op. 77. LITTLE ORCHESTRA SUITE 
Silhouettes 


Op. 75. 


(five movements): 


G. SCHIRMER 


Op. 78. THREE PART-SONGS for mixed voices: 
(Shakespeare verses) 
MANUSCRIPT 
Op. 79. OPERA (in one act), (Hinshaw prize, 1918): 
Bianca 
G, SCHIRMER 
Op. 80. OPERA (in three acts) (produced Chicago 1917, New 
fork, 1918) 
Azora 
HAROLD FLAMMER 
Op. 8t. WALTZ SONG (for soprano and orchestra): 


The Whip-poor-will ; : 
The following works were published without opus num- 
bers: 
G. SCHIRMER 
Sones 
A DREAM BA ZION; poem by Edward Oxenford (Sacred, High 
A HOME ‘IN. PARADISE; 
e) 
CHRISTMAS. St SONG (Salvation’s Morn); poem by Edward Oxen- 
rd (Sacred, High voice) 
EASTER SONG (Oh, Ice and Snow); poem by Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford (Sacred, High voice, Low voice 
JOLLY ROGER; poem by Ethel Watts Mumford (Secular, High 
voice, Medium voice) 
G. SCHIRMER 
Cuorus ror Men’s Voices 


In Score 
4473. THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
n Score 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
Sona Witu Piano ACCOMPANIMENT 
*A HONG-KONG ROMANCE (Also arranged as part-song for 
men’s voices, with orchestra) 
Part-Soncs 
HOW IT HAPPENED pWemen’s voices) 


poem by Edward Oxenford (Sacred, 


THERE WAS A LITTLE. MA fy Spas voices) 
JOSEPH STERN 
Comic ueabaek 


NANCY BRown 
-W.’THQMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON 
BRUNT Ing "SONG 
OLIVER DITSON 


OPERETTA, Fire Prince 

It may be noticed that practically everything Mr. Had- 
ley has written, from op. 1 on, with the exception of some 
works in the larger forms, has been published immediately 
on completion by various of the best American publishers. 








THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 


Five Subscription Concerts 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Season 1918-1919 


Tuesday afternoons—Nov. 19, Dec. 17, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 11, March 11. 








Orders for season tickets now being taken 


PRICES 
SEASON SINGLE 
Boxes $55 and $70 $12 and $15 
Orchestra $9 $2 
Dress Circle $5 and $7 $1 and $1.50 
Balcony $2.50, $3.75 50 cents, 75 cents 
and $5 and 


ADDRESS 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Manager 
1314 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL 


THE NEW RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


SOLD OUT 








HE fame of Seidel’s brilliant debut two 
weeks earlier sufficed to sell out Carne- 
gie Hall for his second recital. Those in the 
audience who had not heard him at his first 
recital found that all the praise that had 
been heaped upon him did not overstate 
his extraordinary qualities, natural and ac- 
quired. Again he displayed a tone re- 
markably large, vibrant, and sweet, and a 
technique of the first order, besides a glow- 
ing temperament and a wonderful rhythmic 
sense. The audience not only listened to 
his playing of a long and taxing pro- 
gramme, but waited for five “encores” at 
the end. Then the lights in the hall were 
turned out and people had no choice but to 
go home.—N. Y. Globe, April 29, 1918. 








HIS INDIVIDUALITY 








EIDEL showed again the ardor of youth 
and the strong individuality that had 
made friends at first hearing, while he ap- 
peared to greater advantage yesterday in 
matters of poise, of clear phrasing and fin- 


ger technique.—N. Y. Times, April 29, 1918. 








ELOQUENT TONE 








T would be difficult to imagine a more 

beautiful performance of Handel’s sonata 
in E major than Seidel gave. In the Largo 
he preserved the noble symmetry of the 
cantilena, avoiding the slightest sugges- 
tion of sentimental extravagance. His tone 
was charged with emotional warmth. It 
carried a burden of intense and concen- 
trated expressiveness. His bowing had 
manly breadth and repose. Admirable, 
too, was his performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
Concerto No. 8, though rhythmically too 
free in the suave melody of the Andantino. 
How big, full and clarid were the harmon- 
ica, the flagelette tones! In this concerto, 
as in some of his subsequent contributions, 
Seidel had plenty of opportunity to reveal 
not only the extraordinary eloquence of 
his tone, but also the electrifying vigor of 
his temperament. He was heard to better 
advantage even than at his first recital, for 
he never put undue pressure on the strings 
of his instrument.—N. Y. American, April 
29, 1918. 





SPLENDID SENSE OF RHYTHM 


His Second Recital, at Carnegie Hall, April 28th, 
Repeated the Sensational Triumph of His Debut. 
He Is Compared Only With the World's Greatest 
Violinists of the Present and Past Generations. 


A REAL MUSICIAN 








IS second Carnegie Hall recital, yester- 
day afternoon, was again heard bya 
large and enthusiastic audience, and justi- 
fied all the good things written and spoken 
about him. He is not onlya clever player, but 
a real musician. His programme was skill- 
fully built up on the maxim that the intel- 
lectual should come first, followed by the 
emotional and ending with the sensational. 
First came a Handel sonata in E major, 
which called for style, broad violin tone, 
taste, and lucid phrasing, all of which 
young Seidel provided. N. Y. Evening 
Post, April 29, 1918. 





INSPIRING 








HE boy played with almost unbridled 

ardor. He storms up and down the finger 
board like one of Ossian’s heroes riding on 
the thunder cloud. The breathless way in 
which he galloped through the closing 
measures of the Tschaikowsky concerto 
was indeed inspiring —N. Y. Sun, April 
15, 1918. 





COMMAND OF CLASSIC RESOURCE 














d ee two young Russian violinists whose 

appearances this season have set New 
York agog gave recitals yesterday at Carne- 
gie Hall and the Metropolitan Opera House. 
In the afternoon Carnegie Hall had a large 
audience at the second appearance of 
Toscha Seidel, whose extraordinary pow- 
ers were again manifested. He was at his 
best in the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 3 and 
in the shorter pieces, especially in the Cho- 
pin-Auer Lithuanian Song and the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dance. Here his fire 
and splendid sense of rhythm had full 
play, and he performed veritable prodigies 
of the violinist’s art. This young artist is 
the possessor of a truly remarkable talent, 
and will become one of the brightest lights 
ef the modern concert stage.—N. Y. Tri- 
bune, April 29, 1918. 








OSCHA SEIDEL, the newest sensation 

in violin playing, whose debut a week ago 
was a triumph, confirmed the remarkable 
impression then made at his second appear- 
ance, which took place in Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Seidel disclosed rare 
temperamental qualities—qualities that im- 
part to his interpretations the fire and life 
which are the mark of few violinists in any 
decade. Yet it was in his repose and his 
command of classic resource that Seidel 
commanded from the musicians their larg- 
est admiration. Not in a long time has 
there been heard here a more evenly bal- 
anced presentation of the Handel sonata 
in E major. It had breadth and majesty, 
with nothing of the sort of warmth which 
a violinist of Seidel’s temperament might 
be tempted to put into it. His tone too 
had a loveliness of quality which moved 
his hearers, and there was a coloring which 
made the work a thing of beauty.— N. Y. 
World, April 29, 1918. 
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The date fer the hearing on the subject of a 
National Conservatory of Music before the Educa- 
tional Committee of Congress now has been defi- 
nitely set by the chairman for the third Monday in 
which will make it June 17. 


a eee 





June, 
There must be many more musicians in one 
American war service or another than the Musicac 
Courter has listed in its regular weekly department 
“Under the Flag.” Send in more names for the 
list. We shall be glad and proud to publish them. 


More than one person will remember with amuse- 
ment that long before the war, Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
was accused of trying to oust German opera from 
the Metropolitan, while after the outbreak of war 
he was reproached for not banishing those works 
from the repertoire immediately. 


:very lover of music should read the story of 
Major Higginson's farewell to his audiences and his 
orchestra at Boston last Saturday evening. It was 
an emotional moment indeed! One can scarcely 
read the dignified, noble speech of this venerable 
man, who stands for all that is best in music in 
\merica, without the eyes dimming with tears. It 
was indeed a privilege to have been one of that fare- 
well audience, 

> 

Mrs. John RK. MacArthur, of New York, chair- 
man of the American Music Committee of the 

M. C., is also president of the National Associa- 
tion for Mothers of Defenders of Democracy, and 
that organization has issued a countrywide appeal 
for victory prayers on Sunday next, May 12, “Moth- 
ers’ Day.” It is expected that nearly eighty million 
of the inhabitants of the United States will unite in 
prayers for victory on that day. 

———— 

lhe new leader of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra—whoever he may be—and its new manager 

whoever he may be—will be faced with the ve ry 
disagreeable problem of a considerable reorganiza- 
tion of the personnel. There are, if our information 
is correct, twenty-two players in the orchestra who 
are not American citizens, either by birth or natural- 
ization. The problem of replacing such expert 
musicians—no easy one in the best of times—is 
tremendously complicated by the limit of supply 
from abroad due to the war, and by musical union 
questions here. The Boston orchestra is, and 
always has been, non-union. It look as if the vacan- 
cies must be supplied principally, willy-nilly, with 
men found in this country. Such men are practi- 
cally without exception union members. If they are 
to join the Boston Symphony, either that organiza- 
tion must be unionized, or the contracts offered the 
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new men must be sufficiently attractive to induce 
them to leave the union. The public at large does 
not realize how large a part this question of the 
union has played in the troubles with which the 
Boston orchestra has been beset of late. 
oo ep 

At the big Carnegie Hall patriotic rally held by 
the Allied Music Trades and Associations of New 
York to boom the Third Liberty Loan last week, 
$2,200,000 was subscribed by the audience. James 
M. Beck made an address, and Geraldine Farrar 
and Enrico Caruso contributed the song stimulus. 


BEE CD 


A Jordan correspondent wishes to know why 
Stephen Adams’ “Holy City” has been arranged for 
every instrument except the jewsharp. We do not 
know, but we suppose the reasons are that the 
jewsharp is not Jewish and the holy city was not 
Adam’s. We may write some other Eve when we 
are less busy. 

ey a 

W. H. Brennan, for a long time associated with C. 
\. Ellis in the management of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, is managing the season of Pops which 
began this week and seems destined to succeed Mr. 
Ellis in the permanent management of the organiza- 
tion. No better choice than that of Mr. Brennan 
could be made. Both the men and the public know 
and like him and he is thoroughly familiar with the 
problems involved. 

anmenisinslipimiammeen 

From various sources comes a report that Arturo 
‘Toscanini was being seriously considered by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra directorate for the position 
of conductor, but that the men in the organization 
objected to the celebrated Italian maestro on the 
ground that “he is severe, irritable, and quarrelsome 


ee 
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in his personal disposition, a fact that undoubtedly 
sooner or later would lead to unpleasantness with 
the players in any orchestra led by him.” It is 
learned also that Toscanini made an application for 
the Boston post. 











e 
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May has been more popular for births than for 
funerals among composers. The following were 
born in-the month of May: Balfe, 1808; Brahms, 
1833; Goldmark, 1830; Raff, 1822; Rheinberger, 
1839; Tschaikowsky, 1840; Wagner, 1813; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, 1844. Massenet was born in France on 
May 12, 1842, and Arthur Sullivan was born in 
England the very next day. Those who died in 
May are Auber, 1871; Dvorak, 1904; Meyerbeer, 
1864. 

4 

The music festival season is making a_ brilliant 
beginning this month with exceptionally fine pro- 
grams at Cincinnati, Newark, Richmond, Va., 
Springfield, Mass., and Lindsborg, Kan. It is fitting 
that there should be music festivals in war time in 
order to uphold the morale of our citizens and to 
set the example that art is eternal and the aspira- 
tions of mankind are high even when a whole world 
meets on the battlefield in sanguinary conflict. 

cxinimmenel anions 


The two pages reprinted from the Musicar 
Courter Extra describing the meeting in Carnegie 
Hall conducted by the music trade of New York 
City, and where over three millions were subscribed 
to the. Third Liberty Loan, is an unusual story, 
written by a young man on the staff of the MusicaL 
Courter Extra who already has done his bit in the 
navy. He had the ribs in his right side crushed on 
one of the destroyers, but will enter the service 
again within the next two weeks. This young man’s 
name is Peter F. Meyer, and he reflects his loyalty 
in the enthusiasm he displays in the. telling of the 
story of this great “drive” by the music industries. 
Geraldine Farrar, Enrico Caruso, the French “Blue 
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Devils,” and numerous others did their bit that 
night. The article is reproduced in this issue of the 


MusicaL Courier in order that musicians and 
music lovers throughout the country may know what 
the good people of the music industries in New 
York City did in the work of securing subscribers 
to the Third Liberty Loan. Music was the drawing 
power in this drive at Carnegie Hall, and the piano 
men, musical instrument men and musicians, to say 
nothing of the speakers, made the event one of the 
greatest efforts of the Liberty Loan drive. 
easy ee 
There is plenty of opportunity for American 
musicians to do their bit tonally even if they are 
not eligible for the draft. General Pershing has 
announced that our soldiers abroad are in need of 
good, wholesome entertainment. The United States 
Government is willing to send over to France a 
number of theatrical and musical artists to give 
plays, recitals and concerts behind the lines. It is 
not a foregone conclusion that you will be sent 
abroad if you make application, but there is no 
harm in trying. 
ne rs 
(he many admirers of the cello playing of Pablo 
Casals, who has gone to Spain to spend the summer 
at his home, will be glad to learn that he will be 
back here next season, busier than ever in his work. 
A new firm has just been organized in New York, 
Usera & Co., to manage Mr. Casals next season. 
This firm is composed of some influential Spanish 
residents of New York who are interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of Mr. Casals and a few other 
artists, the names of which will be announced soon. 
George Keene is the managing director. 
aetviagsilninticals 0 
War’s effect upon Art and Music was the princi- 
pal topic of discussion at the May 2 session of the 
convention of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held at Hot Springs, Arkansas. At the music 
conference, Mrs, Francis Elliot Clarke, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs; Prof. J. Lawrence Erb; and Katherine 
Evans von Klenner, chairman of the New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, were the speakers. 
Mrs. W. D. Steele, chairman of the course of study 
committee of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, is to be congratulated on the signal success of 
the musical part of the Federation meeting and for 
this much honor is due her. 


eames tenia 


In the general success of the series of orchestral 
concerts which Ossip Gabrilowitsch has just finished 
in New York, the credit due Arnold Volpe in help- 
ing to bring about that success should not be for- 
gotten. He it was who directed the orchestra at all 
three concerts while Gabrilowitsch played the piano, 
the compositions given being the Mozart D major 
concerto, the Schumann concerto and the Franck 
“Variations Symphoniques.” The difficult accom- 
paniments, particularly of the last two works, were 
all directed in a flawless manner by Mr. Volpe, 
leading without score. It was a test of real musi- 
cianship, to conduct these accompaniments with few 
rehearsals and an orchestra assembled from hetero- 
geneous elements, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Volpe met the test in an eminently satis- 
factory manner. 

cenceneptiatildede 

According to the Tribune, the New York season 
just expiring has had 85 piano recitals, 128 song 
recitals, 38 violin recitals, and 10 cello recitals, 
against corresponding figures of 115, 178, 55, and 
11, in the season of 1916-17. “This is an encour- 
aging decrease,” remarks Henry T. Finck, quoting 
the figures, “but there is room for still further im- 
provement along the same line.” Besides these 
recitals there were in the neighborhood of 200 opera 
performances in the metropolis and between 130 
and ig0 symphony concerts. Grand total, about 
800. If unofficial figures may be credited, the Met- 
ropolitan season realized about $170,000 war tax 
for the Government, Carnegie Hall concerts 
$40,000, and Aeolian Hall events, $20,000, with per- 
hajs another $20,000 scattering, the grand total fig- 
uring up to about $250,000, not a mean amount by 
anv reckoning. Nothing would be simpler than— 
as the war tax is 10 per cent. of the face value of 
a ticket—to assume that New York paid $2,500,000 
for its opera and concerts last winter. Unfortu- 
nately, though, the myriad of D. H. tickets, famil- 
iarly known as “paper,” with little punch holes 
through them, throws the calculations all out. Tax 
is paid on “paper,” but—-alas, for the concerteers— 
nothing mote, as Mr. Poe’s raven once remarked. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


The King and the Kaiser 


We print the following verses in the belief that 
they are among the best of the war rhymes we have 


encountered : 
SOUSA IN BERLIN. 
With a brassy blast of trumpets and a gatling rip of drums, 
And a crash of cracking trombones there's a thrilling 
vision comes ; 
ss head reels with the rhythm as the rousing strains 
gin f 
Of the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in 
Berlin. 


Oh, the splendor of the vision makes the blood beat 
through my veins; 
And my heart pounds like the drum thuds cannonading 
through the strains 
Of that fight-inspiring, Yankee-firing, Kaiser-killing din 
Of bn cai and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in 
erlin. 


1 can hear the tubas bellow bold derision at the Huns 

As the rumbling notes go tumbling down those wild chro- 
matic runs; 

And I hear the cornets cackle at the Kaiser and his kin, 

With _ — and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa 
in Berlin. 


Can’t you see them lined like flag stripes tramping past 
the palace door? 

Full two hundred tooting Jackies and a half a hundred 
more. 

And they raise the mongrel bristles on the Kaiser’s creep- 
ing skin, 

With the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa 
in Berlin. 


See them strut with Yankee swagger; see their jaunty 
caps of snow, 

‘Ande buttons fairly bursting from their jackets as they 

ow. 

For the tune that sounds our triumph and the dirge of 
Prussian sin 

Is the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in 
Berlin. 


I can see their metal flashing as they toot to beat the band, 
And with blasts of mocking music raid the air af Kaiser 


land. 
And they shoot like Yankee gunners with a deadly Yankee 


grin, 
With the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa 
in Berlin. 


Then I see the waving symbol of this riot-raising march, 


, Flaunt its colors as it’s carried through Wilhelm’s Trium- 


phal Arch. 
And it’s here my fancy fices before real armies marching 


in 

To the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” played by Sousa in 
Berlin. 

Greenwood, Ind. 


The Philharmonic Past 

James G. Huneker is out with an interesting 
retrospect booklet about the Philharmonic Society, 
memorializing its seventy-five years of activity in 
this city. It was founded in 1842. 

Mr. Huneker tells us about the early co-operative 
efforts of the Philharmonic players, and its final 
reorganization into a modern orchestral body func- 
tioning with the aid of a guarantee fund and a 
large endowment bequeathed by the generous Joseph 
Pulitzer. 

The first program offered Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony, Weber’s “Oberon” overture, the Hummel 
quintet, a Kalliwoda overture and vocal numbers. 
In 1865, to pay a solemn tribute to the martyred 
Lincoln, the “Hymn of Joy” was omitted from Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony and the “Eroica” funeral 
march given instead. From 1842 to 1892 the con- 
ductors were “Hill, Timm, Etiénne, Alpers, Bou- 
cher; Loder, Wiegers, Theodore Eisteld, Max 
Maretzek, Carl Bergmann—from 1855 to 1876—G. 
Matzka, Leopold Damrosch—in the thirty-fifth 
season, 1876-1877—and Theodore Thomas—1877- 
1878. Adolph Neuendorff conducted during the 
season of 1878-1879; and Theodore Thomas re- 
turned for the season of 1879-1880, and held the 
baton till April, 1892, when he was succeeded by 
Anton Seidl.” 

Bergmann championed Uerlioz, Wagner and 
Liszt. The “Tannhauser” overture had its Phil- 
harmonic debut April 21, 1855, the “Lohengrin” 
prelude in 1857, the “Flying Dutchman” overture 
in 1863, the “Tristan and Isolde” prelude in 1866, 
“Les Préludes” in 1859. 

Theodore Thomas raised the technics of the Phil- 
harmonic to a high pitch, says Huneker, and gave 
the orchestra surety of attack, brilliancy, sonority, 
temperamental energy, in conjunction with tonal 
purity and balance; “above all, a massive founda- 
tional quality that made and still makes the per- 


Ciype B. WiLson. 


formances of this orchestra unique in an age of 
superlative orchestral playing.” Thomas introduced 
Strauss’ F minor symphony here. 

Seidl blended the old and the new. He gave the 
local premiére of Strauss’ “Death and Apotheosis,” 
Dvorak’s fourth symphony, the same composer’s 
“New World” (December 16, 1893), MacDowell’s 
D minor piano concerto, his second “Indian” suite 
(January 29, 1898), Glazounow’s fifth symphony, 
etc. 

From 1898 to 1902 Emil Paur led the Philhar- 
monic. He introduced “Zarathustra,” “Eulenspie- 
gel,” “Heldenleben,” “Impressions d’Italie” (Char- 
pentier), Hausegger’s “Barbarossa,” Hadley’s sec- 
ond symphony, Sinding’s violin and d’Albert’s cello 
concertos. Walter Damrosch held the baton in 
1902-03. Followed a long series of guest conduc- 
tors, Edouard Colonne, Gustav F. Kogel, Henry J. 
Wood, Victor Herbert, Felix Weingartner, W. Sa- 
fonoft, Richard Strauss, Karl Panzner, Willem Men- 
gelberg, Max Fiedler, Ernst Kunwald, and Fritz 
Steinbach, 

Wassily Safonoff officiated from 1906 to 1909. 
Aside from his unforgettable “Pathétique” render- 
ing, Safonoff will go down into history also for 
making us acquainted with Sibelius’ violin concerto, 
Scriabin’s first symphony, Hadley’s “Salome,” ete. 

Mahler, 1910 and 1911, presented Dukas’ “Ap- 
prentice” scherzo, Mahler’s first symphony, Bu- 
soni’s “Turandot,” Rachmaninoff’s third piano con- 
certo. Theodore Spiering finished the season bril- 
liantly when Mahler fell ill and laid down the baton 
forever. 

On November 2, 1911, Josef Stransky assumed 
conductorship and still retains it, most successfully. 
He has delighted his patrons with dozens of new 
scores. Of him, Huneker says: 

He has greatly grown in artistic stature since his ad- 
vent. The Philharmonic Orchestra under his baton 
plays with brilliancy, buoyancy, tonal beauty and a 
sweep equal to any other contemporary organization 
in the world. Mr. Stransky, while particularly happy 
in modern music, Brahms, Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Strauss 
and the rest, is too eclectic in his tastes to miss the sig- 
nificance of the classics. He knows that the funda- 
mental object of the society is the performance of the 
symphonic masterpieces, and the record of his concerts 
shows his own personal love for them. It need hardly 
be added that Mr. Stransky’s personal popularity with 
his audiences was marked from the beginning. And it 
shows no sign of abating. 

Mr. Huneker makes even his statistical data of 
fascinating interest by reason of his luminous style, 
his ever active fancy. His little essay on the mod- 
ern orchestra is a fine piece of musical description. 
He reminds us that Thomas was not too high and 
mighty to put Strauss waltzes on his symphony pro- 
grams. Catholicity of taste still marks the Phil- 
harmonic policy, even though some dried out 
pedants object to so much Liszt and Tschaikowsky 
in the repertoire. 

A list of all the works performed by the Philhar- 
monic since 1842, closes this arresting little book- 
let, a difficult one to compile so as to be more than 
a record of names and dates. 


Mute, Inglorious Rosens 


In the Sunday edition of the Sun the music critic 
of that paper holds forth on the subject of mis- 
guided musical talent and pitches into violinists in 
particular, as follows: 

It would be instructive as well as interesting to know 
how many budding Rosens there are on the East Side 
at the present time. How many fathers and mothers 
are doomed to certain chagrin when these buds attempt 
to blossom! It is a pity that some determined move- 
ment cannot be started to check the misguided enthu- 
siasm of the industrious people who are trying to turn 
every ardent child on the East Side into a performer 
of music. This wish will doubtless be regarded by 
those good people as little short of blasphemous, but 
the writer is not alone in his yearning for the peace of 
mind of the pitiful mediocrities whose whole lives are 
being poisoned by impossible dreams of greatness. 

The Sun critic indulges in his usual exaggeration 
in order to make a point. Every ardent child on 
the East Side of our city is not ambitious to be a 
violinist and every parent in that quarter 1s not 
trying to make Rosens of their offspring. A high 
order of musical and commercial intelligence reigns 
among the Hebrew East Siders, and they are well 
able to tell the difference between talent of a high 
order and surface facility destined to lead to noth- 
ing more than average accomplishment. Even if 
the parents were unable to judge, the East Side has 
sense and money enough to send its sons to good 
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music schools and good private teachers, and in 
that manner obtain a correct opinion of the tonal 
possibilities in young “Rosen.” 

The very few extremely talented young fiddlers 
on the East Side are known uptown, and will make 
their deserved debut within an appreciable period. 

What harm is there it all the youngsters down- 
town scrape the fiddle and dream they will become 
Rosens? It will keep them from the streets and 
out of mischief, and perhaps make good orchestral 
players out of youths who might have become cloth 
cutters or old clothes experts. If the truth were 
known, there are fewer Kast Side boys dreaming of 
becoming Rosens than of winding up as Rockefel- 
lers, Ty Cobbs, or moving picture magnates. 


Declaration of Independence 

At the age of thirteen, Mayo Wadler entered the 
Berlin Royal Academy. The courses were onerous, 
the discipline trying. When a decree was issued 
adding several subjects to the course, he refused 
to conform to it, and was immediately summoned 
before the director, a gentleman possessed of thir- 
teen titles. The boy entered carelessly, without 
bowing, and without clicking his heels, as Prussian 
flunkeys do. ‘This so infuriated the director that 
he flew into a tongue-tied rage. The boy waited 
patiently. Finally the noble director puffed him- 
self into semi-composure and announced that at the 
next great meeting of the faculty he would recom- 
mend Mayo’s dismissal. Our American heard the 
news nonchalantly, waited for the director to finish, 
and then smilingly thanked him. 

At the meeting of the Great Council, the director 
narrated the incident and stated that if the boy 
were not dismissed, the entire discipline of the 
school would be subverted, the nation would be in 
peril, the world would totter. Whereat Professor 
Hess, Mayo’s teacher and responsible for his 
studies in the Academy, arose and announced in no 
uncertain terms -that if Mayo were dismissed, he 
would resign outright. 

Mayo Wadler’s was the first real declaration of 
American musical independence—notwithstanding 
the passionate claim of George Washington II. 

RnRne 


Ada is strong for Arthur Middleton. Lest the 
charming Mrs. Middleton be startled, let us hasten 
to add that the Ada referred to, is the city of Ada, 
Oklahoma, Its leading daily recently took its en- 
thusiastic pen in hand and wrote warm heartedly : 

Arthur Middleton will sing at the Normal Auditorium 
this evening. As an artist, Mr. Middleton ranks the 
equal of any singer in the word today. He has been 
long associated with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York, and is at the head of the class composed 
of Caruso and others of that type. He sings with a 
voice as sweetly modulated as the tone produced by 
the troubadour upon his guitar, or with the command 
of a master artist with the trombone. As an American 
citizen of prominence he ranks with Bryan, Taft and 
Roosevelt. He is a true American in sympathy, in love, 
in cordiality. Mr. Middleton is really a “made in. Amer- 
ica” American. Hear him! 


nne 
On the occasion of his recent visit to Chicago, 
Secretary McAdoo took occasion to express high 
praise of Lieut. John Philip Sousa for the latter’s 
work in the last eleven months in behalf of army 
and navy music and his recruiting help for the Lib- 
erty Loan and Red Cross drives. “You have been 
a potent and important factor in the success of 
those campaigns,” said Secretary McAdoo to Lieu- 
tenant Sousa. 
nne 


A correspondent sends us part of the program of 
a concert, but when and where the event took place, 
the clipping does not indicate. At any rate this is 
the part which canght the fancy of the sender and 
the receiver: 

Gloria, from B flat mass .. . Haydn 
Pie See. Se Ge cb cece taneoacess Romberg 
(From “The Winter Garden”) 

Very properly, the Sun music critic remarks: 
“Between community singing and the cultivation of 
a taste in music there is a wide gulf.” Community 
singing is a pastime and has very little to do with 
art. Community singing is healthful and stimulat- 
ing—something like calisthenics. 

nme 


As between the bagpipe and the ukulele, save us 
from the cornet. There is one near the MusIcAL 
CourIER oftices, which has been holding forth for 
hours every day during the recent Liberty Loan 
rallies. We never have heard such wholesouled 
and passionate cornetting as this boy from the sailor 
band puts out. His tone penetrates to the very 
marrow of the listener. It is electrifying, irresisti- 
ble. We should like to let him play “The Star 
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Spangled Banner” in front of the Potsdam Imperial 
Palace all night long. If that would not drive the 
Kaiser to peace, he must be deaf. 

nner 

Arthur Shattuck was almost mobbed in Louis- 

ville not long ago because he did not buy a Liberty 
jond. When it became known through his man- 
ager that Shattuck had turned all his money (an 
income from a trust fund of about $1,000,000) over 
to the United States Government for use during the 
wat, the pianist’s assailants suddenly became cheap- 
ened but none the less ardent penitents, and cheered 
the patriotic musician to the echo. 
nene,e 

When Hugo Wolf was conductor of the Salz- 
burg Opera, Philip Hale says in No. 23 of the cur- 
rent Boston Symphony program books, he was com- 
pelled to lead light operas and operettas. One day 
at a rehearsal he said to the chorus: “Oh, let that 
stuff alone; I’ll play you some ‘Tristan and 
Isolde.’ By the way, The Triad, a Melbourne 
(Australia) paper, in its April issue, reprints a 
Hugo Wolf song. Treason, treason! 

nee 

[hey say that a certain foreign orchestral con- 
ductor, now in America, whenever he goes about 
alone, whistles “Yankee Doodle” audibly, and yet 
with seeming involuntariness, in order to prove his 
Americanism and not be caught off his guard by 
Secret Service trailers. 

eee, 

Charley Chaplin dropped in at the Ritz-Carlton 
lfotel the other day for luncheon. Armand Vecsey 
and his orchestra were making music at the time. 
The head waiter approached the leader with a slip 
of paper and said; “Mr. Chaplin requests you to 
play his favorite. He has written the name on this 
card.” With more than ordinary curiosity Vecsey 
glanced at the “request.” It read, “The quintet 
from Strauss’ ‘Rosenkavalier,’ if you please.” 

nmr, 


We reserve our opinion about persons who in 
these intensive war times write letters to the news- 
papers advising the Metropolitan Opera House and 
the symphony orchestras how to conduct their 
affairs, 

nne 

A splendid anecdote has arrived here from Bos- 
ton. Recently at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in that 
City, John McCormack and Enrico Caruso met in 
the rotunda, “How is the world’s greatest tenor ?” 
asked McCormack, gallantly. “Since when have 
you become a bass, John?” was Caruso’s smiling 
answer. Who said that blarney is exclusively an 
Irish art? 

nRre 

Correspondents are beginning to help us out with 
complicated verselet contributions. Here are some 
of the offerings : 

“Le Coq d'Or’ 
Is a bore.” 

—B. L. 
“Germans hired 
Should be fired.” 

Thomas Crane. 
“Maggie Teyte 


Is my fate.’ 
—Florestan, 
“Variations 
Tries my patience.” 
—M. E. 
mma 


Jascha, Toscha, Sascha, Max, 
Efrem, Eddy, Mischa, Jacques; 
G string, D string, A string, E, 
Fiddle up, fiddle up, out goes he. 
A simple method by which bewildered music club 
committees can choose a violinist for next season, 


—C. N, D. 
Ours, too. 
neare,e 
A Cincinnati, LEONARD LIEBLING. 
~inaguiindpsninaiio 


As soon as a public performer begins to select 
music that he thinks will show off his skill he ought 
to see danger ahead, for an artist that shows off 
soon becomes as tiresome as a child that shows off. 
The greater an artist is, the more does he forget 
himself and give all his efforts to a fine interpreta- 
tion of the composer. When a Beethoven sonata 
sounds like an inspired tone poem we know we have 
been listening to a great pianist. Singers, too, are 
offenders whenever they look for music to display 
their voices instead of studying to make the song 
appeal to the hearer. The public is naturally self- 
centered and selfish. It wants to be amused and 
thrilled, but it cares nothing at all about the skill 
and art of the amuser and thriller. Imagination, 
taste, emotional elevation are far more often lack- 
ing than voice and finger skill. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


HEARING ON THE NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY 


Hon. Jerome F, Donovan, Member of the House 
of Representatives, has arranged with the chair- 
man of the Conunittee on Education, for a hearing 
on the bill to establish a National Conservatory of 
Music and Art, to take place on Monday, June 17. 

This is certainly good news for those who wished 
to see certain steps taken with that aim in view. At 
last the opportunity has come to be heard in Con- 
gress about the necessity of a free musical institu- 
tion owned and managed by the National Govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped that music clubs will send 
delegates to the hearing to present their views as to 
the necessity of such a national institution and to 
discuss the different clauses of the bill. Individ- 
uals who have a sincere desire to see such an in- 
stitution established should not fail to make it 
possible for them to be present on that day in 
Washington and to say a few words in behalf of 
that measure. 

It should be understood, however, that the hear- 
ing will be limited to the principles underlying the 
different provisions in the bill, as for instance, 
whether the Government should give free tuition 
and whether the Government should manage it, or 
whether it is wise that the Government should sup- 
port it. As to the nature of the studies and the re- 
quirements for admission or other regulations, 
these wili be taken up by the Board of Regents 
which will be created by this bill and the Board of 
Regents will, in all such matters, guide itself by 
expert adviee. It may also be stated that the bill as 
introduced last October by former Congressman 
Henry Bruckner, may be greatly modified and a 
number of clauses added to it. It is to be hoped 
that the bill, after being reshaped, will be accept- 
able to members in the House as well as in the 
Senate. 

Thanks are due to the Hon. William J. Sears, 
chairman of the Education Committee for his help- 
fulness in arranging a hearing on the bill; also to 
Congressman Donovan for his efforts in behalf of 
the measure, who will continue to use his influence 
in that direction until the bill has successfully 
passed Congress and has become a law. Those 
who have given their time and effort to bring about 
this result, will continue to assist in this movement 
until success has been attained and a free National 
Conservatory supported by the Government has be- 
come a reality. The important thing just now is 
to have a large and representative gathering at the 


hearing. 
CHORAL SINGING 


Why is it that so much effort is required to keep 
a choral society running in American cities? No 
one can honestly say that the choral societies of 
New York City receive adequate support from the 
public in general. Carnegie Hall may be well filled 
and Aeolian Hall may be crowded to the ceiling 
without the knowledge of the millions of- human 
beings who rush here and there in our streets with 
their attention fixed on anything except choral sing- 
ing. The old Oratorio Society of New York so ably 
directed by Louis Koemmenich for several seasons 
past, and now in the charge of Walter Damrosch, 
has been exerting an influence for good for well 
nigh half a century. The New Choral Society re- 
cently organized by Louis Koemmenich is now mak- 
ing its power felt as an improver of the public’s 
choral taste. Yet, when all is said, we are com- 
pelled to admit that the public of New York takes 
only a half hearted interest in the singing of choirs. 
New Yorkers appear to us as it they lacked the epic 
sense. They hear vocal quartets instead of choirs 
in many if not most of their churches. They have 
a feminine rather than a masculine musical taste. 
We find no fault with vocal quartets except as sub- 
stitutes for choirs. We would not be satisfied with 
the Flonzaley Quartet as a substitute for the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

No doubt the inhabitants of great cities have 
greater demands on their time than the small town 
natives have. London, for instance, does not hear 
the same fine choral singing the provinces hear, and 
England is an acknowledged leader in choral mat- 
ters. The trouble is to get busy city men and 
women to give up sufficient time to rehearsals. 
There would be no difficulty in getting enormous 
choirs for public concerts if there were no long and 
exacting rehearsals. Probably the greatest task a 
choral conductor has: is to make the rehearsals 
bright and attractive to his volunteer singers. If 
he had a salaried chorus like an operatic conductor 
he could get as fine results as he desired. A small 
opera chorus however could not do justice to the 
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broad effects of choral works. Two or three hun- 
dred salaried singers would make choral work pro- 
hibitively costly.. The volunteer is still the mainstay 
of the choral conductor. He is likely to volunteer 
to stay at home if he finds the choral rehearsals 
tiresome. So the choral conductor must scold with 
extreme discretion and spare no pains to please the 
singers he is trying to train. The conductor knows, 
too, that if he spares his singers they will fail to 
please ard attract the public. They will not sing 
well unless they learn to follow the conductor’s beat 
and keep together. The public will be disappointed 
and not in a mood to subscribe to series of choral 
concerts. The singers after long and careful train- 
ing find themselves facing a more than half empty 
hall when they give a concert and they lose heart. 
Only those who have tried this kind of work can 
know the hardships of the conductor. 

We want the New Choral Society that Louis 
Koemmenich conducts to succeed brilliantly and we 
want the long established Oratorio Society to flourish 
in the future as in the past. We want the other 
choral societies in and about New York to become 
more and more prosperous with each succeeding sea- 
son. Choral singing gives the business man and the 
occupied as well as the idle woman an opportunity to 
be active in the musical welfare of the community. 
The value of sports is to those who take part and 
not to those who merely look on. Can we not as 
reasonably say that those who take part in choral 
work are doing far more good in a musical way 
than are those who merely go to concerts? 


nw” whee 
WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


The concert season is slowing down so rapidly 
that there is little material for those instructive 
parallel columns which have created so much in- 
terest and amusement for readers of the Musica. 
Courier through the whole season just ending. 
Last week, for instance, one of the few important 
New York events was the Gabrilowitsch orchestral 
concert at Carnegie Hall, the only concert for which 
the critics turned out in force. Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducted the Beethoven seventh symphony and the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff symphonic suite, ‘“Schehera- 
zade,” and played the piano part of Franck’s sym- 
phonic variations. Just to show that it does not re- 
quire more than one concert for the critics to dis- 
agree on, the quotations below are printed. Be it 
said that all the critics agreed that Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch gave a fine reading of the Beethoven sym- 
phony. Now as a matter of fact he did give a fine 
reading of the work; also as a matter of fact, it was 
the first number of the program; also as a matter 
of fact, several of the critical gentlemen who praised 
it did not arrive until near the end of its perform- 
ancé ; which may—may, we emphasize—account for 
the unanimity of their verdict in the case of this par- 
ticular composition, on the familiar “safety first” 
principle. 

“Scheherazade” 


Evening World Evening Post. 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff ; the playing 
symphonic suite, “Sche- reached one of the most 
herazade,” was played _ stupendous and _ thrilling 
heavily and was devoid of climaxes ever heard in 
the snap, the lightness Carnegie Hall. 
and the sparkle’ with 
which we have had the 
privilege many times to 
hear it played in the last 
year or two. 


Franck’s Symphonic Variations 


Globe. Evening Post. 

On the other hand, the the eminent pian- 
performance of theFranck ist gave a fascinating 
work proved disappoint- reading of his part of the 
ing. score, 

| —_—o—— 

At one of the Liberty Loan meetings held on the 
steps of the Sub-Treasury here last week, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink made a speech, saying: “I am 
only an old-fashioned mother. I have boys fighting 
in this terrible war, and in the name of every mother 
in the land I appeal to you not to let our boys be 
sacrificed. Don’t let this terrible war keep up a 
day or an hour longer, if by your generous support 
it can be shortened. Everything I have is staked 
on the victory of the United States, for your boys 
and for mine.” 


oriental psiprcinaan 


Pursuing its policy of engaging the best American 
artists, the Metropolitan Opera Company has added 
Reinald Werrenrath to its list of artists for next 
season. The young baritone has long been in the 
very front rank of American singers and will be a 
most welcome addition to the corps of American 
artists at the Metropolitan. 
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THE BYSTANDER 





Lauder, Redder, Aria and Diverse 


Harry Lauder sang his public farewell to America at 
the Metropolitan last Saturday evening and, after a short 
rest to recover from a tour which has been pretty strenu- 
ous for a man of his age, he will sail for (deleted by the 
censor) and soon be on the south side of the English 
Channel, cheering up the boys at the front. Some of us 
like Harry’s peculiar brand of humor more, and some of 
us less; but the lesson that | always get from him is that 
of voice production and enunciation. His voice, though 
not a had one, could hardly be rated above class B2 on 
actual quality; but the natural, free, easy way in which he 
handles it should be a lesson to singers with vastly more 
pretensions to “high art” than he. As a friend remarked, 
a good number of the singers who appear regularly on 
the same boards as Harry trod for two weeks past—those 
of the Metropolitan—could indeed profit by listening to 
his vocalism. And his enunciation is an art by itself. 
Even his Scotch dialect is sung so clearly that every word 
is understandable—for anybody who understands Scotch 
dialect. Again, Harry knows the effective range of his 
own voice and sticks to songs that are written to stay 
within that range. The only time I ever heard him ge 
astray was once in London when he sang—without ac- 
companiment—-the familiar Scotch ballad “Loch Lomond.” 
ie pitched it a bit too nigh to start with and sounded 
anything but agreeable on a high note that he reached 
for. Aitherwise, mind ye, the mon’s judgment is unco 
gude! 

* * oe oe OF 

The provincial critic provides us every once in a while 
with quite a new slant on musical criticism. For instance, 
this from a paper published in Black River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin: 

The piano recital by Harald Gulbrandsen Friday evening was a 
financial as well as a musical success. It has been seldom that our 
people have witnessed anything in this line of a superior nature, 
even from professors in the art much older in years. He exhibited 
a talent that was surprising to the Black River Falls friends and 
earnest appreciation was frequently made manifest throughout the 
entertainment. His fineness of touch was readily observed, while 
his calm and unostentatious vigor was the admiration of all observ- 
ers, while in his violent passages, in which the keys were being 
touched off at the rate of 300 per minute, more or less, there was 
little swaying of the body, and about the only noticeable change of 
expression was a slight reddening of the face and the tightening of 
the cords in the cheek and neck, 

Now, I submit that the last phrase is perfectly legiti- 
mate of a considerabie number of singers whom I have 
heard—especially tenors going after one of the top ones. 
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Some of them, indeed, have had that “slight reddening of 
the face” so often that it has stuck, rendering them liable 
to unjust suspicions of a bibulous temperament which is 
not theirs at all. But the red-faced pianist is a rarity in 
my experience. The only one I recall is Frederic La- 
mond, who will melt down two or three collars in the 
course of a recital. And the funny thing about him is 
that it is mental repression and not physical exertion 
which heats him all up. have seen the sweat simply 
pour off his forehead in the midst of some technically 
and musically simple slow movement in a Beethoven son- 
ata. He, indeed, would give the Black River Falls critic 
a chance really to show what he could do. 
* k* & & & 

WANTED; A new tenor aria (with orchestral accompaniment) 
by an American composer, to be sung for the first time at the 
Artists’ Night of the Worcester, Mass., Festival, October, 1918. 
Artuur Hackett, care of the Musica, Courtgr, 

This is not a joke, but the very solemn and earnest truth, 
as just related to me by Friend Hackett. I cannot think 
of any better introduction for a new aria than to have it 
sung by so fine a singer as he is for such an audience as 
the Worcester Festival brings together; so, Mr. Composer, 
if you have such an aria or want to write one, get in 
touch with Hackett. 

ea oe ee 

One evening, quite a little while ago, the Bystander 
dropped in to see Raymond Hitchcock’s nondescript funny 
show which he called “Hitchy-Koo.” Hardly was I seated 
before Amelita Galli-Curci came in, attended by Manager 
Daniel McSweeney. ‘They took seats in a box just as 
Hitchy was doing his stunt of chatting with those members 
of the audience whom he knew for the benefit of those 
whom he did not know. Hitchy has respect neither for the 
devil nor the deep sea in these little lectures. 

“Why!” he cried, “look who’s here! Little Galli the 
Kurch! And look what’s with her! Tiny Dan, the Wop- 
Spanish-Irish manager! When he’s out on the road with 
McCormack his name’s McSweeney; but when he’s out 
with Galli the Kurch, it’s MacAroni!” Not bad for an 
impromptu, even if a trifle vigorous, 

ee & 8's 

A quotation from Dr, Samuel Johnson shall supply the 
literary leaven for the rather informal column of this 
week. Said Boswell: “We respect a great player, as a 
man who can conceive lofty sentiments, and can express 
them gracefully.” Replied Johnson, witheringly: “What, 
sir, a fellow who claps a hump on his back, and a lump 
on his leg, and cries, ‘I am Richard the Third’? Nay, sir, 
a ballad-singer is a higher man, for he does two things; 
he repeats and he sings: there is both recitation and mu- 
sick in his performance: the player only recites.” 

Byron Hacer. 





PATRIOTISM KEYNOTE 
OF RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
WHITE BREAKFAST 





Governor and Mrs. Whitman Guests of Honor—Boys 
from Army and Navy, “Blue Devils,” Anzacs, 
Among Guests—Lucy Gates Soloist—Large 
Contributions to Liberty Loan 


Soldiers and sailors, several Anzacs, some of the 
“Blue Devils of France,” a number of Canadians, deco- 
rations with the flags of America and her Allies, Red, 
White and Blue in abundance gave a timely touch of 
color to the annual White Breakfast of the Rubinstein 
Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, held 
in the usual place, the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Saturday afternoon, May 4. _ It 
was the fifteenth annual White Breakfast of the Rubin- 
stein Club, but this year it was renamed the Liberty 
Loan Breakfast, and over 1,000 women were present. 

Percy -Hemus and his band of singing sailors from 
Pelham Bay sang patriotic songs as the members and 
guests were being seated at the tables, Governor and 
Mrs. Whitman were guests of honor and were seated 
on either side of Mrs. Chapman, at the president’s table. 
It was a touching scene when the “Blue Devils” and 
the Australians passed through the room, escorted by 
the American boys, and the Governor shook hands with 
each one of them, He later made a speech in which he 
praised the club for its work in the Liberty Loan drive. 
The Rubinstein Club has done its share in contributing 
to the third issue of the Liberty Loan; however, Mary 
Jordan Baker and her assistants were active and ob- 
tained many additional subscriptions, 

The formal program of the breakfast was a8 follows: 
“Liberty Anthem,” sung by the choral; prayer, Dr, 
Warren; grace, set to the melody in F, by Rubinstein, 
and sung by the choral, Jessamine Kavanaugh, con- 
ductor, with Alice M, Shaw at the piano; singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner”; a greeting from the presi- 
dent; introduction of guests of honor; brief addresses 
by officers from the army and navy; Indian Joe and 
Don White Eagle; Liberty Loan drive by Mary Jordan 
Baker and her assistants, and a song recital by Lucy 
Gates, soprano, accompanied by Walter Golde. Cm 

Miss Gates sang “Les Trois Chansons” (Pierné), 
“Mandoline” (Fauré), “Mignonette” (Wekerlin), ae 
des Oiseaux” (Hiie), aria, “Una voce poco fa” (Ros- 
sini), and patriotic songs. Miss Gates was in excellent 
voice and captivated her hearers by her charm of man- 
ner and delightful vocal gifts. 

The guests of honor were Governor and Mrs. Whit- 
man, Julia Marlowe Sothern, E. H, Sothern, Rosa 
Raisa, Mrs. George Barton French, Emma C. Thursby, 
Annie Louise Cary Raymond, Mrs, Eugene H. Porter, 
Dr. and Mrs, Henry Marsh Warren, Helen Boswell, 
Florence Guernsey, Mrs. John Miller Horton, Mrs. 
Leonard L. Hill, Mrs. Alfred W. Cochran, Major Bar- 
ney, Capt. A. Price Simmonds, Lieutenant Hannibal, 
Lieutenant Badgley, Sergt. Arthur Guy Empey, “The 
Blue Devils,” Percy Hemus and his “Buddy Boys,” the 
boys from the nearby camps, Capt. Helen Bastedo, 
Indian Joe, Don White Eagle, James A. Heron and the 
officers of the club. 

Julia Marlowe aided the women of the committee by 


reciting a poem, “Verdun.’ 


There was a service flag carrying 115 stars. The 
upper tier of boxes was converted into tents where the 











boys in uniforms were served at tables, The Ft, Slo- 
cum orchestra occupied one of the upper balconies, 
The reception was held by the president and her 
guests of honor at the Astory Gallery. 
There was a surprise feature of the day. A soldier 
about to go to France was the bridegroom and a guest 
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of the Rubinstein Club the bride, and the audience con- 
tributed $150 as a wedding gift, the money being put 
into three $50 bonds. 

The Rubinstein Club was organized thirty-one years 
ago, and the memory of the oldest living member was 
unable to recall a scene similar to that of May 5. 


Estelle M. Briner Re-engaged 

Inadvertently, a statement appeared in a recent issue 
of the Musicat Courter to the effect that Helen Bain- 
bridge had been engaged as soloist in the Church of 
the Incarnation, Brooklyn, N. Y. This is an error, as 
Estelle M. Briner, who has held the position as so- 
prano soloist at this church for the past two years, has 
been re-engaged for the third year. 





I SEE THAT— 


John McCormack is singing three Witmark songs, 
“There’s a Long, Long, Trail,” “The Littlest of All” 
and “In Flanders Fields,” 

Anna Fitziu sold $49,000 worth of Liberty Bonds, one 
kiss bringing $6,000. 

Lieutenant John Philip Sousa, U. S. A., has been elected 
president for the third time of the Amateur Trap 
Shooters’ Association. 

Marjorie Church is a pianist who must be reckoned with. 

Willem Willeke, formerly cellist of the Kneisel Quartet, 
has been engaged as first cellist of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Edwin Hughes will teach summer classes in New York 
City. 

Daniel Maquarre is no longer connected with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Sergeant David Hochstein has arrived safely in France. 

Anna Fitziu and Jascha Heifetz were soloists at the Liberty 
Bond drive at the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, New 
York, on April 30. 

Richard Czerwonky has resigned as concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 

David Bispham will teach until August 1, then go abroad 
to sing for the soldiers, 

Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged for leading roles 
at the Metropolitan Opera House next season. 

A hearing of the bill for a National Conservatory will take 
place in Washington on June 3. 

Mme, Soder-Hueck has three artist-pupils serving with 
the colors. 

An ambulance has been named after the Flo-Flo girls. 

Geraldine Farrar will make her first appearance in Wichita, 
Kan., on May 31. 

The mortgage for $1,000,000 on the Metropolitan Opera 
House has been successfully paid off, 

A second pupil of Frangesco Daddi has been engaged 
for the Chicago Opera Association next season. 

St. Louis has inaugurated a “Get-together Plan,” con- 
trolling the musical affairs of the city. 

J. W. Bixel has removed from Sioux Falls, Iowa, to Ta- 
coma, Wash, 

Mischa Leon, the operatic tenor, was one of the leading 
artists of the opera season at Monte Carlo, 

Tommy Atkins demands Wagner and gets it. 

David Bispham has been singing for the War Savings 
Stamp campaign, 

John McCormack has offered his services to the Knights 
of Columbus to sing in the larger cities for the benefit 
of the War Camp Fund, 

Irving Berlin, the well known composer of popular music, 
has enlisted in the United States Army. 

Unknown persons made a bonfire last week of the Ger- 
man Library in Sioux City, Iowa, 

Gaylord ‘Yost, the American composer and violinist, using 
an American made violin, is to feature all American 
programs next season. 

Gennaro Papi has been engaged as accompanist for the 
Grand Opera Quartet. 

Marie Rappold is doing her bit as a farmeret in Sullivan 
County, N. Y. 

Toscha Seidel will make his first orchestral appearance 
in America on November 1 and 2 with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

One hundred and forty-one members of the Chicago Musi- 
cians’ Federation have been called to the colers 

Grace Kerns sailed for France on May 6, under the aus- 
pices of the Y. W. C. A. 

Lydia Locke purchased $50,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 

Rudolph G. Kopp, an orchestra leader of Los Angeles, 
and viola player in the symphony orchestra there, has 
been interned as an enemy alien, 

Haensel & Jones artists have been engaged for the Cin- 
cinnati, Ann Arbor, Evanston, Newark, Richmond, 
Lindsborg, Kalamazoo, Mount Vernon and Enid fes- 
tivals. 

Max Rosen already has four dates booked with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra for next season. 

Galli-Curci broke all previous records for attendance at 
her recent Wichita, Kan., appearance. 

The French Chamber of Deputies recently voted to raise 
the appropriation for propaganda for French art in 
foreign countries from 18,000 francs to 30,000, 

Nikolai Sokoloff, formerly conductor of the, Philharmonic 
Orchestra of San Francisco, is to lead an orchestral 
concert of French music at Carnegie Hall on May 17 

Maj. Henry L. Higginson made a touching farewell ad- 
dress to audience and orchestra at the Foal concert of 
the Boston Symphony season last Saturday evening. 

Charles A. Ellis, for thirty-three years manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has withdrawn from that 
position, but will continue his own business of man- 
aging musical artists, 

Arnold Volpe did some extremely clever conducting in 
accompanying Ossip Gabrilowitsch in the piano num 
bers of the recent Gabrilowitsch orchestral concerts. 

The Cincinnati Festival started off with a sold-out house 
and will continue with them all the week, 

Fernando Carpi, the Metropolitan tenor, will sing leading 
roles opposite Maria Barrientos with the Bracale 
Opera Company in Porto Rico and with Galli-Curci 
in the preliminary tour of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion next fall, 

Caruso sang for more than thirty thousand persons in 
Washington square, New York, during the recent Lib 
erty Loan campaign. 

Henry Hadley’s published opuses total more than eighty 

The San Francisco Municipal Orchestra is likely to be 
temporarily disbanded. 

The Buenos Aires opera season at the Teatro Colon prom- 
ises to be more than usually interesting and successful. 

“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” Zo Elliott’s tremendously 
successful war song, won the Vernon poetry prize at 
Yale. 

Richard Czerwonky, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
concertmaster, has resigned and will establish himself 
in New York. 

Tito Schipa, the Italian tenor, will not be able to join the 
Chicago Opera Association next season. 

The French Government is said to be planning to send a 
large military band to America next season, S. 
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NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY 
LIBERTY LOAN FESTIVAL 


Ninth Annual Breakfast Boosts Patriotic Fund—1,500 
in Attendance—Mrs. Whitman Guest of Honor— 
Colonel Greenwood Speaks for Liberty Loan 


Che Ninth Annual White and Gold Breakfast of the 
w York Mozart Society became this year a patriotic 
event—a Liberty Loan festival. Fully fifteen hundred 
men, members and guests of the society, participated. 
The grand ballroom and adjoining rooms of Hotel 
tor, New York City, presented a truly patriotic appear 

















MRS. NOBLE McCONNELL, 

President of the New York Mozart Society, 

nee on Saturday, May 4. The spirit of the times was 
reflected throughout the day in the decorations, in which 
the Red, White and Blue, our national flag, and the flags 
of the Allies, were conspicuous; in the costumes of the 
president and active committees; in the big Liberty Bell; 
in the Liberty Bond booths; the speeches; the general 
conversation, and in the gifts 

It was the aim of the president, Mrs. McConnell, to 
raise $75,000 for the Liberty Loan Fund; more than $100,- 
oco in bonds and War Savings Stamps is the estimated 
amount reached 

This was one of the most impressive breakfasts ever 
given by the New York Mozart Society. At the recep- 
tion preceding the breakfast, Mrs. McConnell, Mrs, Whit 
man, wife of Governor Whitman; Mrs, Clarence Burns, 
Mrs. John Francis Yawger, Belle de Rivera, Col. M. 
Greenwood, U. S. A.; Howard Chandler Christie, and 
Nancy Palmer, who posed for the familiar Liberty Bond 
poster made by this artist, assisted Mrs. McConnell in re- 
ceiving They stood under an arch of flags, a liberty 
shield and a large bell’ In addition to these, Mrs. Mc- 
Connell’s guests for the breakfast were: Mrs. Simon 





CARL HAHN, 


Director of the New York Mozart Society Choral, whose new song, 
“Trees,” poem by Joyce Kilmer, dedicated to Mrs, Noble McConnell 
and sung for the first time April so, was enthusiastically received. 


Baruch, Mrs. William R. Bishop, Lulu Breid, Mrs. Ber- 
nard B. Christ, Mrs. Charles J. Come, Mrs, Walter Sea- 
man Comly, Mrs. George M. Clyde, Mrs, John Harden 
Dorn, Samuel G, Estabrook, Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, Mrs. 
Charles H. Griffin, Mrs. Walter H. Gahagan, Mrs. Lewis 
German, Mrs. Edward W. Hooke, Mrs. Morton J. Hal- 
stead, Carl Hahn, Mrs. R, E. Johnston, Florence Foster 
Jenkins, Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Kegwein, Mr, and Mrs. Leon- 
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ard Liebling, A. L. Lawrason, Mrs. Harry Lilly, Mrs. 
James McCullagh, Mary Stokes MacNutt, Noble McCon- 
nell, Capt. Robert H. McConnell, Katherine A. Martin, 
Mrs. Ernest E. Malcolm, Mrs. Otto L. F. Molen, Alice 
Nielsen, Mrs. Carroll L. Nichols, Mrs. Stanley Lyman 
Otis, Edith R. Pearsons, Nancy Palmer, Mrs, Austin 
Norman Palmer, Mrs. Bedell Parker, Mme. Carlo Poli- 
feme, Helen W. Ritchie, Mrs: William D. Sporborg, Mrs. 
Frederick H. Sherman, Mrs. James D. Shipman, Mrs. 
William R. Stewart, Mrs. Thomas Slack, Maude E. South- 
worth, Charles Gilbert Spross, Dr. Leroy Stoddard, Cora 
Welles Trow, Edyth Totten, Mrs. Ralph Trautman, John 
* Tucker, Susan M. van Anden, Regina Vicarino, Henry 
P. Wall, Harriet B. Waters and Mrs. John Francis Yawger. 

When all had gathered for the breakfast and had joined 
in the singing of the society’s grace anthem, “The Lord Is 
My Shepherd,” Rev, A. Edwin Kegwein pronounced the 
invocation. During the breakfast, music was furnished 
by Regina Vicarino, coloratura soprano, and Balilla Ar- 
gentieri, flutist. Mme, Vicarino was in splendid voice and 
negotiated the fioritura of the difficult “Pearl of Brazil” 
(David) with skillful fluency and with captivating tonal 
quality. She sang three other numbers with ingratiating 
quality of voice and completely captivated her listeners. 
These were: “Love’s in My Heart” (Woodman), “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance), “Chanson des 
Baisers” (Bemberg). Of course, she was called upon for 
an encore. Edward Locke read “An Ode to an Australian 
Battle Flag,” written by himself. Other speakers of the 
afternoon were: John F. Tucker, Belle de Rivera, Mrs. 
John Francis Yawger and Mrs. Simon Baruch. Colonel 
Greenwood, U. S. A., sent by the Government at Wash- 
ington, spoke instructively and convincingly for the Lib- 
erty Loan Fund. 

It has been Mrs. McConnell’s custom to present each 
year to her active workers in the society gifts in token of 
her appreciation of their interest and activities in the work. 








ENRICO CARUSO, 
Who sang for the second time before the members of the New York 
Mozart Society at its third concert this season and was given an 
ovation, 


Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps to the amount 
of $1,500 were presented this season in place of the jewelry 
and silver mementoes of previous years. To Mrs. Whit- 
man she gave a $100 Liberty Bond; to Mrs. Samuel Gard- 
ner Estabrook, chairman of the breakfast committee, three 
$100 Liberty Bonds; to Mrs, E. Bassford Schmalholz and 
Mrs. Walter W. Griffith, each $100 Liberty Bonds. There 
were other bonds of $50 and War Savings Stamps of the 
value of $25, $20, $15, $10, $5 among the other gifts. To 
Mrs. McConnell, from the committees and presented by 
Mrs. Estabrook, was given a handsome diamond studded 
octagon gold wrist watch. A form of entertainment dur- 
ing the serving of the menu was a unique electrical dis- 
play, ne! lights being lowered while pictures of President 
Wilson, Governor Whitman, Mrs. Whitman and children, 
Mrs. McConnell and other prominent members of the 
Mozart Society were thrown on the screen. 

Following the speeches, the younger members went to 
the adjacent rooms to participate in the dancing, to help 
sell the bonds and War Savings Stamps. An interesting 
and impromptu feature of the latter part of the program 
was the auctioning by Mrs. McConnell of three soldier 
boys (one an Ensign), for whom three $1,000 Liberty 
Bonds were purchased. 

Truly there has been no more actively interested and 
more generous body of women than these members of the 
New York Mozart Society, under the direction of their 
chairman-general, Mrs. Noble McConnell, have proved 
themselves to be since the outbreak of the war, in their 
earnest endeavors to live up to the noblest and best tradi- 
tions of American womanhood; in putting their shoulders 
to the wheel wherever they can serve; in standing behind 
the Government in its Red Cross work and in their gener- 
ous gifts. 


Huey Pupil, Plays in McKeesport 


Recently, a most interesting program was given by 
Freda Tolin, pianist, at the Junior high school auditorium, 
McKeesport, Pa., for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. Aux- 
iliary No. t. A talented pupil of George C. Huey, the 
cxcellent piano pedagogue of Pittsburgh, Miss Tolin, played 
in a manner which was a credit to her instructor. 
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CARUSO SINGS AGAIN FOR 
NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY 





Claire Lillian Peteler Also a Soloist—Governor and 
Mrs. Whitman Guests of Mrs. McConnell— 
Liberty Loan Speech 


Again the grand ballroom of Hotel Astor, New York, 
was thronged for a private concert of the New York Mo- 
zart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, on Tues- 
day evening, April 30. It was also the second appearance 
of the famous Metropolitan Opera Company's tenor, En- 
rico’ Caruso, before this ciub, and Governor and Mrs. 
Whitman were present as honor guests. The other soloist 
of the evening was Claire Lillian Peteler, soprano. The 
remaining numbers of the program were furnished by the 
Mozart Society Choral and an orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Carl Hahn, 

Mf. Caruso was in unusually fine voice and spirits. He 
first was heard in the familiar aria, “Celeste Aida” 
(Verdi), and at the conclusion, returned to the stage for 
two encores. Upon Mr. Caruso’s second appearance, the 
audience was treated to a fine selection of Italian and 
French songs, given with the great tenor’s wonted spon- 
taneity of delivery, warmth of emotion, and golden tones. 
His choice for the concluding number was a beautiful 
aria from Donizetti’s “L’Ehsir d’Amore,” which again was 
followed with unabating applause. 

Claire Lillian Peteler, the other soloist of the evening, 
is the beautiful young soprano, who last year made her 
debut at the Mozart Society concert on the same program 
with Mr. Caruso. She was heard in these numbers: “A 
Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), “The Question” (Tre- 
harne), sung to piano accompaniment and an aria “Liet: 
Signor” from Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots.” The lovely natu- 
ral quality of Miss Petelec’s voice was emphasized by this 
reviewer at her debut appearance last season; also her 
ease and poise in singing, and her excellent delivery. Miss 
Peteler’s voice has grown in volume, in technical fluency, 
and has widened in scope of expression and emotional 
depth, since last season. Governor Whitman who was the 
guest of Mrs. McConnell, following Miss Peteler’s singing, 
is said to have turned to his hostess remarking: “Miss 
Peteler has an exquisite voice. I detect a tear in it.” That 
her listeners were thoroughly delighted, was amply dem- 
onstrated hy her hearty reception and the instant demand 
for more numbers. Miss Peteler kindly returned to the 
platform and added encores. 

The work of the choral under Carl Hahn's very efficient 
direction was exceedingly pleasing. Mr. Hahn has his 
singers well in hand, he has developed good balance of 
tone, marked tempo and nice shading. The chorus was 
heard in “A bong of Liberty” (Beach), “Boat Song” 
(Ware), “Trees.” poem by Joyce Kilmer, written by Carl 
Hahn, and dedicated to Mrs. Noble McConnell, sung for 
the first time. 

Interspersed throughout the program, were orchestral 
numbers concluding with the American fantasia by Victor 
Herbert. There were patriotic songs, “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Columbia, 





CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER, 
Soprano, who made her debut with the New York Mozart Society 
last season and was splendidly received at her second appearance 
before the same organization on Tuesday evening, August 30. 


the Gem of the Ocean” and “The Liberty Anthem,” par- 
ticipated in by the audience, in enthusiastic manner. 

This was the third private concert this season of the 
Society, called “Whitman Night,” in honor of the guests, 
Governor and Mrs. Whitman. 

The progress of the programmed numbers was stopped 
temporarily when Governor ‘Whitman, in fitting manner 
was introduced to the audience by Mrs. McConnell, and 
spoke for a few minutes from her box in convincing 
manner in behalf of the Third Liberty Loan. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to mention that upon his appearance in Mrs. 
McConnell’s box and at the conclusion of his talk, Gov- 
ernor Whitman was greeted with tremendous applause 
and after the speech was given three cheers. Very hand- 
somely designed Tiffany programs were furnished by Mrs. 
McConnell for Governor and Mrs. Whitman. Mrs. Mc- 
Connell’s guests for the concert were Governor and Mrs. 
Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Bedell Parker, Mr. and Mrs, John 
Francis Yawger, Mrs, Clarence Burns, Mr. McConnell, 
Captain Howard C. Crall and for the supper party in the 
Louis IX room, following the concert, the above men- 
tioned, and Dr. and Mrs. A. Edwin Keigwin, Ruth Gorm- 
ley, Hazel Rogers, Claire L. Peteler, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 


Johnston and Lulu Breid. 
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NEW YORK PATRIOTIC CONCERTS 





Great Sunday Evening Demonstrations at the Metro- 
politan and the Hippodrome—Geraldine Farrar 
Has John McCormack on Her Program 
and Raises $16,000 


Sunday evening, May 5, brought with it two great patri- 
otic concerts in New York City, Geraldine Farrar’s patri- 
otic music festival at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
the rally of the Canadian Club of New York at the Hip- 
podrome. 

Programs were long-—very long indeed—at both houses 
and to describe them in full would require pages. At 
Miss Farrar’s Metropolitan affair, which sold out the 
great house, she herself, John McCormack and Lieutenant 
John Philip Sousa were the brightest stars of the musi- 
cal part of the program. Sousa led a band of three hun- 
dred and fifty musicians of the navy from camps near 
New York and his new march, “Solid Men to the Front,” 
won a great round of cheers and hand-clapping, as did 
the old favorites, “Hands Across the Sea,” “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever” and the navy march, “Semper Fi- 
celis,” with its stirring part for the bugle corps. Miss 
Farrar gave the second act from “Mme, Butterfly” sup- 
ported by the regular Metropolitan cast, including Rita 
Fornia and Thomas Chalmers, with Gennaro Papi con- 
ducting, and at the close of the program sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” as the central figure of a great tableau, 
grouped by Richard Ordynski, which included the jackies 
of Sousa’s great band and 300 women of the Stage 
Women’s War Relief, in whose aid the affair was given. 
Just before this tableau the audience was treated to another 
Sousa novelty, his march “The Volunteers,” dedicated to 
E. N. Hurley of the Shipping Board, and in which the 
great song ot shipbuilding, with the clang of hammers and 
the beat of the riveters is to be heard. 

John McCormack was down for three numbers. He 
sang them—and then some more and then some more; and 
then he walked in and out innumerable times in response 
to the continued curtain calls. 

There were lots of other fine things on the program 
Thomas Chalmers, who got the audience to join him rous- 
ingly in the refrain of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” ; 
Irene Franklin, who made one laugh to excess, with Bur- 
ton Greene at the piano; the boys from the electrical 
school, in signal drill, with a droll parody on Frances 
White’s “Mississippi”; others from Pelham in a drill; Leon 
Rothier, singing “La Marseillaise” stirringly ; Grace LaRue, 
with Duane Bassett accompanying; Efrem Zimbalist and 
George M. Cohan, with the redoubtable “Ragtime” Riley 
of the navy, doing his “Over There.” Altogether it was 
an evening which nobody present is likely soon to forget, 
and Miss Farrar is to be heartily congratulated on the mag- 
nificent program which she assembled. Net proceeds 
amounted to about $16,000. 

At the Hippodrome 


While all this was going on at the Metropolitan, another 
great audience filled the Hippodrome to listen to the pro- 
gram offered there under the auspices of the Canadian Club 
of New York, the proceeds being devoted to the relief of 
women and children dependents of American, Cartadian 
and British soldiers from New York and vicinity who are 
fighting with the Canadian forces. Here, too, one can only 
give a brief résumé of the program. Rocco Resta was 
there with his Fifteenth Coast Artillery Band, to which 
Percy Grainger belongs. There was much of Grainger’s 
music, and he played the piano, with the band accompanying 
him. Then there was Frances Alda, who sang songs 
much to the taste of the audience, and Florence Macbeth, 
whose “Annie Laurie” brought down the house. Eva Gau- 
thier sang an aria and charming French songs; Riccardo 
Martin sang arias from “La Bohéme” and “Manon Les- 
caut”; Evelyn Starr proved afresh her mastery of the 
violin in several selections, and George Macfarlane sang. 
Others participating in the program were Julia Marlowe 
and her husband, E. H. Sothern; Julia Arthur and Henry 
E. Dixey, while several veterans, including “Over the Top” 
Empey—who also sold a program for $1,000 in the inter- 
mission at the Metropolitan show—made stirring five min- 
ute addresses. Another magnificent evening was this, with 
substantial financial results to aid the fund for which the 
concert was given. 


Alice Nielsen—Patriot 
Alice Nielsen, the American prima donna, has just re- 
turned to New York from a concert tour in the West and 
South. On Saturday, April 27, she represented America 
at the Patriotic Music Festival at Charlotte, N. C., and 
scored one of the biggest successes. of her career, not only 
artistically but personally. Her charm captivated the huge 
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audience that assembied in the large auditorium. France 
and England were represented by Muratore and Mme. 
Alda. Miss Nielsen sold autographed programs from $5 
to $20 each at the three performances of the festival, 
making $500 for the Red Cross. 

While in Charlotte, the artists engaged for the festival 
visited the local camp and gave a program to the soldiers. 
Miss Nielsen sang a group of songs in the Knights of Co- 
lumbus hut at the camp and completely captured her sol- 
dier audience. A motion picture was taken of the event, 
which is to be shown at the camps over the country. 

An amusing story is being told about Alice Nielsen and 
Liberty Bonds. Miss Nielsen’s secretary was passing 
through Times Square one evening during the past week 
when the sale of Liberty Bonds was at its height, when an 
enterprising bank clerk stopped and begged her to purchase 
a bond. The prima donna’s secretary apologetically told 
him she had bought one and had not enough money for 
another. Her sister, who accompanied her, is somewhat of 
a humorist, and she said to the enterprising Liberty Bond 
salesman: “Don’t you believe her; she has a check in her 
pocketbook for $100 signed by Alice Nielsen. You just 
get it from her. A check signed by Alice Nielsen is good 
for a Liberty Bond, isn’t it?” “You bet it is,” answered 
the bank clerk, “and it looks like ready money to me.” 
Such is fame! 


Claire Gillespie Aids K. of C. 

Claire M. Gillespie, lyric soprano, gave a recital in the 
music hall of the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Sun 
day evening, May 5, in aid of the Knights of Columbus 
War Activities Fund. The program included such well 
known and favorite songs as “My Laddie,” Thayer; “Ber 
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Lyric soprano. 


ceuse,” Jocelyn-Godard; “Voice of Spring,” Strauss; “Last 
Rose of Summer,” Moore; “God Be With Our Boys To 
night,” Sanderson, and Verdi's “Ah! fors é lui,” from “La 
Traviata.” For the concluding number three soldiers 
marched up to the platform, the one in the center carrying 
a large American flag, and with this background Miss 
Gillespie gave a stirring rendition of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The soprano has a winning personality, and her 
sweet voice and clear enunciation were in evidence 
throughout the program. A friendly audience applauded 
each number, and she was the recipient of many beautiful 
flowers. 

Preceding the musical program John D. Flynn, general 
secretary for the Knights of Columbus at Camp Upton, 
gave a short talk on Knights of Columbus Field Work. 
B. Bushonville, a private, was to have played several vio- 
lin selections, but owing to quarantine was unable to do so 
Edgar Bloch, baritone, contributed two groups of songs 
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THE FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SOCIETY 
OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 
MANA ZUCCA, Founder and President 
Will take place Sunday, May 26th, at 3 o’clock 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Marseilles, 103rd Street and Broadway 
New York 


The artists to appear are 
The Sara Gurowitsch Trio 
Roger Bromley, Baritone 
Irene Williams, Soprano 
and Dorothea Edwards, Contralto 








Women’s Press Club Concert 


A representative gathering assembled in the Astor Gal 
lery, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, April 27, to attend the 
musical entertainment of the Women’s Press Club. Ida 
Powell Priest, president of the club, made an introductory 
address, announcing that the meeting was devoted to music. 
and that each month’s entertainment is set apart for some 
particular object. “The Star Spangled Banner” was sung 
by the audience, Joseph Gahm at the piano, and Eduordina 
la Voie, cornetist, who is a sergeant-major. Women’s 
League, S. D. Victor Biart gave a pianolog on the expres 
sional and descriptive powers of music, illustrating it with 
piano numbers. He played “Finlandia” (Sibelius), a De 
bussy and a Chopin piece. The lecture wes decidedly in 
icresting. The song cycle, “The Morning of the Year” 
(Cadmar), was sung by a quartet ccnsisting of Ruth 
Schneider, soprano; Elsie G. Heartcorn, contralto, John 
V. Murino, tenor, and Wesley A, Cole, baritone. The cycle 
was long, and out of place on the program. Clementine de 
Vere Sapio was to sing Italian and French songs, but 
a sprained ankle prevented her appearance. Miss Siegell, 
who sang in her place, rendered very effectively and with 
fine expression, two songs ‘and an encore. She is a pupil 
of Mme, Sapio, and has a high, bird-like voice. Signor 
Sapio accompanied her at the piano. Joseph Gahm offered 
a group of his own compositions, comprising tempo di 
minuetto, and gavotte, “The Eventide,” “The Elfentanz.” 
rhese very characteristic compositions were performed 
brilliantly. “Nachtstueck” (Schumann) received a beauti- 
ful and poetic interpretation. Katherine Ward, of the 
New York Globe, recited effectively “Take Off Your Hat 
to Old Glory,” the words and music by her. Mr. Gahm 
kindly volunteered to play the song, and Miss la Voie 
played a bugle call as an introduction. Miss Ward then 
recited “When My Warrior Comes Marching Home to Me” 
as an encore. Both recitations called forth enthuiastic ap 
plause. The Khaki and Blue Home Club sang patriotic 
songs at the conclusion of the program, conducted by Rev. 
Harry Marsh Warren, D. D., of All Strangers’ parish, 
Mrs. Harry Marsh Warren at the piano 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—A good voice, male or female, 
to head a concert company going out 
the first of December, 1918, on a tour 
that will continue until July 1, 1919. A 
guarantee of twenty weeks will be given 
with an option of thirty weeks more. 
Railroad fares will be paid in addition 


iences, 
yy 


way and 56th street, may be sublet in the 
mornings from 9 to 12 a, m. or after- 
noons from 2 to § p.m. Very reasonable 
arrangement can be made. 

including 
. D.,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


All conven- 


tion call Artists’ Building, 1 West Sixty- 
seventh street, New York, Studio 413 
Telephone number, 4204 Columbus. 


perhaps lyceum circuit; or would take a 
few advanced pupils. Address “P. A.,” 
care of MusicaL Courier, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 





telephone. Address 


ing May. 





to a good fee. Only first class artists 
need apply. Address “A. L. S.,” care of 
Musicat Courter Company, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


BOOKING MAN OPEN FOR ENGAGE- 
MENT: Young, energetic and experi- 
enced booking man, well acquainted with 
conditions on the road, would like to go 
on booking tour for one or two artists. 





New York. 


STUDIOS TO LET—Very desirable living 
studios, well located on West Seventy- 
seventh Street near Subway Station, fur- 
nished with Steinway grand pianos, may 
be rented by the month or season at very 
reasonable rate. 
of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


dress “M, O.,” 


FOR SALE.—An Aeolian Hall date dur 
Will make a sacrifice in order 
to get rid of part of the expense. 
care of Mustcar Courter 
437 Fifth avenue, New York 





SINGING TEACHER (Grand Opera 
Ad Tenor), International reputation, excel 
lent musician, fine pianist, will accept 
position as Visiting Teacher in Schools 
or Conservatory in City or Out of Town 





Address “A. 


B.,” care parts. 


street, New York City. 
Building.) 





Reasonable salary. Address: “N. K. 36,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 





STUDIO TO SUBLET.—An attractive, 
well furnished studio, situated at Broad- 


DISTINGUISHED lyric baritone who has 
just arrived and who has an exceptional 
reputation in Europe, will accept concert 
and festival work. 
called the second Batistini. 


OPERA ORGANIZATION 

(male or female) for leading and minor 
For appointment phone Columbus 
4204, extension 413, 1 West Sixty-seventh 


Address “B, F.,” 45 West Ninety-first 


wants Singer street, New York City 





EXPERIENCED French Accompanist and 
Coach, for four years assistant to Frank 
King Clark, thoroughly familiar with 
operatic and song repertoire in English 


(The Artists’ 





<. 


In Europe has been 
For informa- 


IOLINIST, who has just completed a 
long and successful season as assisting er, or with concert or operatic artist 
artist to one of America’s foremost sing- 
ers, desires concert work for the summer, 


French and Italian, desires summer en 
gagement with weli known singing teach 
Address Lina Coén, 129 West Sixty 
fourth street, New York City 
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MAJOR HIGGINSON BIDS TOUCHING 
FAREWELL TO BOSTON SYMPHONY 





People’s Choral Union Presents “Elijah”—Thibaud Soloist with Symphony— 
Galli-Curci Pleases in Last Concert—Davison’s Overture Played—Mrs. 
McAllister’s Pupils in Recital—Mildred Anderson Scores in Debut— 
Evelyn Jeane Sings for Smileage Fund—Cara Sapin to Teach 
in Louisville, Kentucky 


Boston, Mass, May 6, 1918. 

Major Henry L. Higginson, “founder and sustainer” of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, moved the large audi- 
ence that attended the last concert of the season to pro- 
found sympathy and sincere appreciation when he gave 
out his farewell message Saturday evening, May 4, in 
Symphony Hall. The psychological setting for this event 
was exceedingly effective. In the first place, it had been 
announced in the press that the much maligned supporter 
of the orchestra was to speak at the final concert. Of the 
three numbers that comprised the rogram, the symphony 
was Beethoven's “Eroica,” Major Hiewanen's favorite, and 
played at his request; then came an exquisite Bach suite 
for strings in rondo form—and no composition could 
better have revealed the far famed virtuosity of the or- 
chestra’s justly celebrated string choir. When the or- 
chestra had finished it brilliant performance of the third 
piece, Berlioz's colorful and dramatic overture to the opera, 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” Major Higginson, seeming much 
older, rose from his seat and walked slowly down the 
center aisle while the orchestra played a fanfare and the 
whole audience stood and applauded. He mounted the 
platform and stood there silently until the thunderous ap- 
plause subsided, his whole frame expressing the pathos of 
one who has suffered an irreplaceable loss. Then he 
spoke, slowly and distinctly, but with obvious effort: 


Major Higginson’s Speech 


My friends, may I say a few words to you? 
Ihe Boston Symphony Orchestra was set up from the conviction 


in my youth that our country should have great and permanent 
orchestras. In Furope I had seen the pleasure and comfort of such 
orchestras, and it seemed my duty and was my aim to give our 


country the best music possible. 

To achieve this object it was necessary to give the conductor the 
sole artistic responsibility as an essential to success, and then to 
require of him and of his men a high and ever higher standard. 
To win that standard nothing has been spared and the aim never 
forgotten, and in this season our orchestra has reached high water 
mar 
rhe concerts were offered to the whole public, but my chief wish 
and hope was to meet the needs and satisfy the longings for the 
beautiful art of the many people leading quiet or busy lives and 
having little enjoyment; ios furthermore to help in the education 
of the students of music. 

To me the concerts have been a great joy, not only because of 
the lovely music, but chiefly because of the refreshment and enjoy- 
ment of the multitude of people unknown to me who, leading gray 


lives, have needed this sunshine; and this year it is they who have 
written to me a mass of warm letters full of gratitude for the past 
and of urgent requests for the future. To these unknown friends and 
to all of our audiences far and wide I offer my heartiest thanks. 


Thus the faith and the vision of my youth have been justified. 

I had hoped to have carried on the concerts during my lifetime, 
but this war has brought us yf troubles and among them the 
problems of the orchestra during the season, which have exhausted 
my strength and nerves. Therefore, my part in our orchestra ceases 
tonight, except for the popular concerts of this year. 

The conductors, the members of our orchestra and the office man- 
agement have done their work excellently from first to last and 
have deserved the warmest thanks and praise. 

Major Higginson stopped. He faced the audience for 
a moment in silence, and suddenly swung on his heel and 
mounted the conductor's stand, facing the orchestra. Then 
he continued : 

Gentlemen of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: I am glad to see 


you again, For many years we—you and I—have been good com- 
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rades—an honor and a great pleasure for me. In these years we 
have worked hand and glove together and have kept true to our 
rule, laid down at the outstart, of intelligent study under one con- 
ductor at a time—and we have reaped the reward of success sure 
to follow. 

We have played in many cities of the United States and have won 
great applause; and, better still, have deserved it. Each year has 
marked an advance in the quality of our music, and this year has 
seen our high point. 

I like to think myself a member of our orchestra and have done 
my best to help you, and on your side you have served with an 
intelligence and devotion not to be forgotten by the audiences or 
by_me. I congratulate you and thank you for our success fairly won. 

My time for work is over. It is past, and now a number of 
excellent men and women have taken my place. Of you I ask for 
them the same intelligence and devotion as in years gone by. 

My best wishes go out to you all; every one of you. 

As Major Higginson concluded his farewell to his play- 
ers a roar of applause went up, and the musicians led in it. 
The Major faced the audience again and continued: 

Our orchestra has always been heartily supported by you and b 
the public throughout the country, else it could not have lived. 


It must live in all its strength and beauty, and now it will 
carried on by some friends who have taken it up, and for them 
I ask the same support which you have given me through all these 
years. Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your kindness. 


The Mayor of Boston Replies 


The audience had stood throughout the farewell. It 
applauded and applauded again, and only stopped when 
Mayor Andrew Peters mounted the platform and 
grasped Major Higginson by the hand. 

The mayor spoke feelingly of all the orchestra has meant 
to the country and of the wonderful results Major Higgin- 
son has obtained. He said in part: 

There should be said to Major Higginson some things from the 
people he has served for forty years. As Mayor of Boston and as 
one who has enjoyed the artistic performances of this great musical 
body, I shall try to say them now. 

ajor Higginson said on the occasion of his eightieth birthday 
that he had made this orchestra for the people, and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra represents one of the contributions of his 


citizenship. : 

Sir, you have rendered much to your country in many ways, and 
tonight I have the privilege of thanking you in behalf of the people 
of this city and of hundreds of thousands in other parts of the 
country who have shared in the benefits and pleasures of this 


orchestra, : 
We want, sir, to deeply and humbly thank you for years of un- 


selfish and untiring devotion. 

The two men shook hands again amid a thunder of ap- 
plause. Then Major Higginson spoke again: 

Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentlemen and members of the orchestra, 
I thank you all, and you don’t know how sorry I am to say goodbye. 

A pathetic figure, indeed, he turned abruptly and left 
the platform. It was clear that the audience followed him 
with a great wave of sympathy. 


People’s Choral Union Presents “Elijah” 


The People’s Choral Union, Frederick W. Wodell, con- 
ductor, gave its second and last public concert of the season 
Sunday evening, April 28, in Symphony Hall. The chosen 
oratorio was Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and the soloists were 
Laura Littlefield, soprano; Mabel N. Foote, contralto; 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, and Hartridge Whipp, baritone. 
Herman A, Shedd, organist; Mildred Vinton, pianist, and 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra provided the 
accompanying music. The patriotic features of the con- 
cert were the display on the platform of the names of 
members of the chorus who are now in military service, 
and the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Choral standards were scrupulously maintained in the 
spirited performance of this work, which was presented 
to a capacity audience. The chorus was enthusisatic and 
well trained, and the Union was indeed fortunate in its 
solo singers. Mrs, Littlefield’s voice and skill, particu- 
larly in the dramatic “Hear Ye, Israel,” won her much 
aie. Mrs. Foote’s vocal equipment was adequate for 
the familiar “Woe, Woe unto Them” and “Oh, Rest in 
the Lord.” Mr. Gunster, who has had a very broad ex- 
perience iti oratorio singing, gave a sincere and tonally 
effective interpretation of his part, and his “If with All 
Your Hearts” was enthusiastically received. Mr. Whipp 
proved a solid and sustaining baritone, his musical intelli- 
gence being especially noteworthy in the popular “Lord, 
God of Abraham” and “It Is Enough.” Principals and 
conductor were recalled by the pleased audience. 


Thibaud Scores as Soloist with Orchestra 


jeomee Thibaud, the brilliant French violinist, scored a 
splendid success as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
cettie on the occasion of the last Cambridge concert of 
the season, Thursday evening, April 25, at Sanders The- 
atre, Harvard University. Mr. Thibaud chose Saint-Saéns’ 
familiar and songful concerto in B minor, and the fascin- 
ating character of his musicianship was never more clearly 
demonstrated. His luscious and sympathetic tone, fault- 
less intonation and mature technic in such respects as har- 
monics, double stopping, etc., were all manifest in his 
treatment of this popular concerto. Sarasate, for whom 
the concerto is said to have been written, could not have 
played it with more authority, or with a more tempera- 
mental emotional appreciation of the music. _It was a 
graceful, though virile, Siciliano, and Mr. Thibaud was 
applauded with great enthusiasm and recalled many times. 

The balance of the program comprised Dvorak’s melodi- 
ous “New World Symphony,” which Mr. Schmidt con- 
ducted with genuine interpretative skill, and the popular 
prelude to Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 

Galli-Curci Pleases in Last Concert 


Amelita Galli-Curci, the famous coloratura soprano, 
made her twelfth Boston appearance this season, Sunday 
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afternoon, April 28, in Symphony Hall. Because of the 
added accommodation provided by the staging erected for 
the choral concert that was scheduled for the evening, 
Symphony Hall held what was probably the largest crowd 
in its history, every seat in the auditorium and every bit 
of standing room being utilized. The soprano was assist- 
ed by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, 
pianist. 
Davison’s “Tragic Overture” Played by Orchestra 


Three orchestral numbers comprised the program for 
the twenty-third pair of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, April 
26 and 27. One was the first performance of a new 
American composition, and the others works seldom heard 
at these concerts. The new piece was a “Tragic” over- 
ture, written by Professor Archibald T. Davison, of the 
department of music at Harvard University, where he is 
also organist and choirmaster, and at present singing 
director at Camp Devens. Hawthorne’s story of Rappa- 
cini and his daughter, whose life is sacrificed to the caprice 
of a fanatical father, suggested the moods of the compo- 
sition. The piece does not intend, however, to follow the 
details of the story, nor does it attempt to draw musical 
pictures of the various characters. In the words of the 
composer, “It portrays simply the mood or impression cre- 
ated by the narrative.” Dr. Davison has constructed the 
overture about three themes, the second of which is ver 
beautiful and furnishes most of the development cnmteeal, 
These themes are developed with marked contrapuntal and 
orchestrating skill and with ingenious arrangement of 
thematic material. The audience applauded it vigorously, 

Wolf’s tuneful, imaginative and colorful “Italian Ser- 
enade,” played for the first time in ten years, and Berlioz’s 
masterpiece, the fanciful and exceedingly romantic “Fan- 
tastic” symphony, were the other numbers on the program. 


Mrs, Hall McAllister’s Pupils Please 


The advanced pupils from the studio of Mrs. Hall McAlI- 
lister gave much pleasure to a large audience in a musicale, 
Wednesday afternoon, May 1, at the Copley Plaza. EveJyn 
Jeane, soprano; Louise McAllister Ford, soprano; Helen 
Watson, mezzo-soprano, and Germaine Cossini and Helen 
MacDonald, contraltos, were the artist-pupils that were 
— on this occasion. They were assisted by Louise Mc- 

ister, 


Mildred Anderson Wins Approval in Debut 


Mildred Anderson, pianist, of the class of 1918 of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, gave her first recital 
on Friday evening, May 3, in the recital hall of the Con- 
servatory. Miss Anderson was heard in Schumann’s ex- 
quisitely melodious sonata in G minor, Chopin’s waltz in 
A flat major, impromptu in F sharp major, and scherzo 
in C sharp minor, together with pieces from Paderewski, 
Sibelius, Raff, Rubinstein and Liszt. Miss Anderson, 
whose father is superintendent of the Everett Piano Com- 
pany, made a very favorable impression on the friendly 
audience which filled the hall. Her facile technic, particu- 
larly noticeable in the first and last movements of the 
sonata and in the Chopin scherzo, and her emotional 
grasp of much of the significance of the music, combined 
to make this occasion a very auspicious beginning and good 
omen for future accomplishments. 


Evelyn Jeane Sings for Smileage Fund 


Evelyn Jeane, the popular soprano, who is completing 
her busiest season, sang at the Smileage Fund concert 
Thursday evening, May 2, in the assembly room of the 
Hotel Brunswick. She was assisted by Theodore Cella, 
harpist, and Arthur Fiedler, accompanist, both of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Miss Jeane won enthusiastic applause 
from the large audience by her pleasurable rendition of the 
following pieces: Waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet”; 
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Campbell-Tipton’s “Crying 


Del Riego’s “Happy Song” ; 
” and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Un- 


of Water”; Bright's ‘ ‘Seal Song, 
der the Greenwood Tree.” 

On Wednesday evening, April 24, Miss Jeane assisted the 
combined Malden Musical and Schubert Clubs, of Malden, 
in their last concert of the season. The reviewer of Mal- 
den’s daily paper commented on her work as follows: 


The second number, “Gallia” by Gounod, by chorus and orchestra, 
was well rendered. Evelyn Jeane took the solo and obligato in 
this number. The climax of the rendition taxed the capacity of 
her voice, and she was compelled to sing above the double forte 
efforts of the chorus, orchestra and organ. She received a great 
ovation. Her voice has a wide scope and possesses a certain amount 
of both dramatic and lyric quality. Her voice was noticeably adapted 
to the work in the “‘Stabat Mater.” 


Cara Sapin Engaged by Louisville Conservatory 


Cara Sapin, the admirable contralto and vocal coach, for- 
merly of the Boston Opera Company, has just been en- 
gaged to teach voice production and to coach advanced 
students, from June 18 to August 31, at the Louisville 
Conservatory of Music. Mme. Sapin began her musical 
career at the age of nine, when she made her debut as a 
concert pianist. Later, however r, it developed that she had 
an excellent contralto voice with a remarkable range. 
Mme. Sapin has utilized this voice to good advantage, and 
for several years was heard in important roles in connec- 
tion with the Boston Opera Company’s performances. 


Lately, she has given most of her time to teaching in 
Boston and in Manchester, N. H., where she has been 
conducting a large class on W ednesdays. Mme. Sapin hopes 
to have a successful summer in Louisville and will return 
to Boston in the fall. CoLes, 


Belgian Relief Fund Recital 


A recital under the patronage of the Belgian Consul, 
Pierre Maili, at the A. A. Anderson studio, 8o West For- 
tieth street, New York, took place May 2, when Carlo 
Liten, the Belgian tragedian, was assisted at the organ by 
Edward S. Barnes, and by Leonora Sparkes, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. The artists, under the 
management of Daniel Mayer, held the attention of a 
refined audience, which made up in appreciation what it 
lacked in numbers. Mons. Liten has a mobile face, a 
voice of combined power and delicacy, full of the Gallic 
nuance and giving a varicty of detail of an unusual sort. 
He gave “La Nuit de Decembre” (de Musset), some short 
sketches by Paul Verlaine, Maeterlinck, Cammaerts and 
Verhaeren, with the dramatic intensity associated with the 
French actor, justifying his high position on the Franco- 
Belgian stage. Strong applause testified to the under- 
standing of the audience, for the actor recited everything 
in French. A unique number was “Un voix dans le 
Desert” (Elgar-Cammaerts), in which Lenora Sparkes, 








singing beautifully, col- 
laborated with Mons 
Liten, who recited. Miss 


Sparkes gratified her ad- 
mirers by her singing of 
Goring-Thomas’s “Le 
Baiser” and the aria 
from Debussy’s “L’En- 
fant Prodigue.” Beauty 
of voice, diction, and the 
superb quality of her 
high tones drew forth 
warm admiration, which 
was well deserved. “Le 
Carillon” and “Le Dra- 
peau Belge,” the former 
with organ accompani- 
ment by Mr. Barnes 
(who also played short 
solos), concluded the 
program. John Cushing 
was at the piano. 


Elizabeth Wood’s 
Singing Charms 
An audience that over- 
flowed into the corridors 
crowded the auditorium 
of the Harlem School, 
New York, to hear Eliz- 
abeth Wood, the popular 
contralto, sing patriotic 
songs for the Liberty 
Loan rally, Miss Wood’s 
rich, vibrant voice and 
her whole hearted Amer- 
icanism stirred the vast 
audience mightily. “The 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” was sung in 
splendid style and made 











HEMPEL AND KAHN PROCURE LICENSE. 
Frieda Hempel, soprano of the en Opera Company, and William B. Kahn, 158 E. 


New York, obtained a license to wed 


fourth street, 
Miss Hempel 


marriage license bureau. 


ding will take place shortly after she returns. 
March 7. Miss Hempel will spend her honeymoon 
Adirondacks. 





who has just returned 
concert tour, left Monday morning for Macon, Ga., where she will give a recital on May 8. 
The engagement was 
at the Larches, the 
ext season will be her seventh at the Metropolitan. to 


a profound impression. 


- In asking the audience 
, eventy- join i chorus, 
last Saturday noon, just before the close of the to. join in eo : ¥ 
from a 20,000 mile coast to coast Miss Wood said: am 

he wed- singing this with my 


announced in Los Angeles on 


Lake Placid Club, in the whole heart. I want you 


sing it that way.” 


Witmark Songs Sung by John McCormack 


Four of the favorite songs included in John McCor- 
mack’s repertoire at the present time are publications of M 
Witmark & Sons. Two of them are new this season, one 
is an international favorite, and the other an old song that 
is inseparably associated with Mr. McCormack’s name, Of 
course, this is “Mother Machree,” whose freshness is un 
affected by time and which takes its place when Mr. Mc 
Cormack sings it, as he so often does, as a classic gem. 

“There’s a Long, Long Trail” has become equally popular 
with McCormack audiences, and when he sang it last week, 
before more than six thousand people at the New York 
Hippodrome, the stillness that reigned during the remark- 
able war hymn—for that is the way it has come to be 
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JOHN McCORMACK, 


HAULING LUO UU 


regarded—was indeed mute and eloquent testimony to his 
powers to capture, hold and entrance his hearers. At thi 
concert pledges exceeding $12,000 were taken for the Red 
Cross by volunteer workers. 

The other two numbers are of a different calibre, but 
typical of the substantial worth of the publications of M 
Witmark & Sons in their standard catalogue. Both are by 
Frank E. Tours, and in that composer’s happiest vein. One 
is a delightful setting of Arthur Guiterman’s poem, “The 
Littlest of All,” very charming, very dainty, and wholly 
effective. The other is a dignified and colorful composi 
tion, in which Mr. Tours has enshrined musically that | 


peau 
tiful poem by Lieut.-Col. John McCrea, “In Flander 
Fields.” 


Ira Jacobs Conductor of W. C. O. 


Ira R. Jacobs made his debut as conductor of the Work 
men’s Circle Orchestra before an audience of over 5,000, 
at the Star Casino. Numbers on the program included 
Mozart’s “Titus” overture, Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym 
phony, ballet music from “Feramors,” Rubinstein, Halvor 
sen’s march, “The Triumphant Entry of the Bojars,” and 
“Lustspiel” overture by Kela-Bella. 
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Qne hundred and forty-one members of the Chicago 
have been called 


Musicians’ Federation have enlisted or 
to the colors, and the Chicago Federation of Musicians 
fles a service flag bearing that many stars at its head- 


More and more of its 


quarters at 175 Washington street 


members are now going, or expecting to go to the front, 
for whom other stars will be added shortly. The follow 
ing are the musicians represented in the present service 
flag of the federation: 

John Anderson, Fred Alvarez, John Andino, William Ahern, 
Albert hi bene, Harry Buntley, Ralph S, Bucklin, George Bern 
hard, Anthony Birlawski, Carl I Beyer, Maurice F, Benter, Ed 
Cech, Clarence W. Chittenden, Salvatore Caporali, Ernest Chlum, 
Jerry Chlum, Herbert Carlin, E. W. Coulson, Victor Cohn, Carl 
( \. Christenson, Joseph E, Chapek, Joseph Dell Orefice, Adam 
Dick, Lewis J. Puiks, Warren C, Faxon, Edward J. Freund, Clar 
ence Foster, Arthur Frasik, William Fuhrberg, Roy Fiske, James 
\. Friberg, Herman J. Felber, Joel H, Graham, Joseph J. Grill, 
Mike Guerreri, John J, Gallivan, Anton A. Gaden, Herman Green 
erg, Walter Guetter, Robert I Howie, Henry Hinrichson, John 
Hedge, Charles G, Haight, G. C, Harvey, Francis J. Heraty, Daniel 
J. Hennessy, B Holun, Joseph Hapner, Arthur Hedmark, Henry 
i Hankins, Joseph VP. Herza, Wendell Hoss, William Hankel, 
Charles Janicek, Walter Jackel, George W. Jernber, John Jardine, 
Alex W. Jensen, William F. Kaiser, E. M. Kennedy, Jack C, Kern, 
Joseph H. Kitehin, Emil Kantor, Joseph F. Kalabza, James Otto 
Kozak, Albert FP. Kric, Joseph A. Kulesar, Roy A. Knauss, Arthur 
S. Kahn, Gust Kissell, Henry Lotz, Bethold Leschmann, Edward 
Mellor A. J, Mueller, Hante Murray, P. Margadonna, Rudolph 
Markman, Edward Masacek, Louis Moyer, Arthur Meyers, U 1 


Michalec, 8S. T. MeGovern, Arthur 


Major, S. Huyt Mosher, Joseph J 
Charles M. Nory, Jr., 








Mckver a MeC lure Al ¢ Nelson, 
Harry E. Nelson, Viadimir Nikiferoff, Gustav F, Napp, Kenneth 
Noyes, Chris Odell, George Ostenson, James Pitlik, Jaroslav Pech, 
Anacleto Palma, Harry Rosenberg, James Rachkin, John Ruef, 
Alfred Ruset, Arthur Herbert Rackett, James W. Sylvester, W. R 
Schieman, John Swoboda, N. G. Schaefer, Paul Smith, George 
Senescu Joseph Sney Ir Charles Sholes, Bruno Struck, Fred 
Scheld, Al ¢ Scott, Albert G. Stern, Theo Stass, George Sutton, 
(ierhard P, Schumacher, Charles Stone, Jr., Joseph Tuma, John 
lersip, Thomas W Trout, Eugene Thomas, Billee Taylor, Bruno 
A. Ulich, Emil Vansas, Ignac Vohel, Alberto H. Vito, Ernest 
Vozella, Albel Wehenn, William E. Walsh, John P. Weiss, Ed J 
reances®? DADDI 
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Weber, Frank E. Winkler, John A. Wiederhim, Otto F. Yahnke, 
Larel E. Yeamans, Delmar Yungmeyer, William H. Zina, George 
J}. Zrust and Fred Zierk 


Ragna Linne Students Win Contest 


At the annual contest held by the Chicago Artists’ Asso- 
ciation for the junior department were four students from 
the class of that well known vocal instructor, Mme. Ragna 
Linne. The following are the pupils who won, and will 
sing on the big May "gg of the association: Ethel 
Miller, Eleanor Eastlake, Gladys Slayter and Kathryn 
Keirnan, These pupils are four more added to the lengthy 
list from this excellent teacher who are doing well in the 
professional field. 


The Knupfer Studios 


Pupils of Anita Alvarez-Knupfer, studying at the North 
Side Branch of the Knupfer studios, were presented in 
recital Thursday afternoon. Those appearing were Fannie 

serlitzheimer, Beatrice Nicolai, Marion Steffens, Pauline 
Levy, Erna Popper, Erica Wiener, Louise Hempken, Earl 
Rusnak, Lisinka Kuehl, Harry Lackritz, Elisbeth Sander, 
Myrtle Schwager and Georgie Krakauer. Grace Murray 
Allen, pupil of the Knupfer studios, was soprano soloist 
and chorus leader-at the patriotic historic pageant, “IIli- 
nois in Song and Story,” given April 26 for the benefit of 
St. Lucy’s Church. Edwyl Redding, artist-pupil of Walter 
Knupfer, presented a program at the Del Padro Hotel on 
Thursday evening, April 25. The event was a patriotic 
meeting for the sale of Liberty Bonds. 


Artist-Pupil of Clare Osborn Reed Heard 


Ann Dvorsky, pianist and an artist-pupil of Clare Osborn 
Reed, of the Columbia School of Music, recently offered a 
recital at the Carthage College School of Music, Carthage, 
Il. On this occasion she played the Bach- Busoni chaconne, 
the Wagner-Brassin “Magic Fire Scene” “La Nuit” 
(Glazounoff), serenade (Strauss-Beach), “Mignon’s Song” 
(Liszt), ‘A la Gavotte’ (Schuett), and the Schumann 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” op. 13. Miss Dvorsky received 
her degree of bachelor of music in the post-graduating 
class last June, and was immediately appointed director of 
music at Carthage College. She made her public appear- 
ance in Chicago in the Rubinstein D minor concerto series 
given by the Columbia school last year. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Esther Sopkin, pupil of Alexander Raab, has been en- 
gaged by the Redpath Chautauqua Bureau as solo pianist 
for an eighteen weeks’ tour. 

There will be no concert given by the Chicago Musical 
College on Saturday morning, May 11, as the hall will be in 
use for the examinations. The performance will be re- 
sumed the following Saturday morning, May 18, with a 
program given by the school of opera, under the direction 
of Edoardo Sacerdote. 

Ruth Kuerth, pupil of the vocal department, is appearing 
in Cohan’s Grand Opera House as one of the principals in 
i.co Dietrichstein’s production of “The King.” 

Lillian Dyer, pupil of the vocal department, 
engaged as soloist in Unity Church. 

Lucille Hummell, pupil of the vocal department, has 
been engaged for leading parts with the Boston English 
Opera Company. 

The college has added to its teaching staff for next sea- 
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son Albert Borroff, the well known Chicago bass and 
teacher. Mr. Borroff will join the faculty in September. 

The program given by the Chicago Musical College Sat- 
urday morning was presented by students of the piano, 
vocal and violin departments. Norma Lehnhardt, Kath- 
erine Hall, Mona Redman and Helen Prindiville, pianists ; 
Parrom England, Mary Laughlin and Eloise Fogle, vocal- 
ists; and Laura Sexton, Ralph Michaelis and Harold Ayres, 
violinists, were the students participating. 

Devries’ Students Sing at Opera Evening 

The last opera evening in the series given by Henriette 
Weber in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, on Sunday even- 
ing, was devoted to Lecocq’s “La Fille de Mme. Angot,” 
and drew an exceptionally large and enthusiastic audience. 
Litta Mabie, soprano, and Ruth Lobdell, contralto, both 
students from the well known studios of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Devries; Arthur Kraft, tenor, pupil of Arthur 
Burton, and Herbert Gould, a local bass, assisted. Each 
soloist was heartily applauded, but Arthur Kraft, in khaki, 
easily proved the favorite of the evening. 

John B. Miller in Recital 


John B. Miller, one of Chicago’s best known tenors, was 
heard in his postponed recital last Sunday afternoon at the 
Playhouse. 

Hageman and Papi Again for Ravinia 


Richard Hageman and Gennaro Papi, the widely known 
conductors of the Metropolitan Opera Company, made such 
remarkable impressions last season at Ravinia Park that 
the management has re-engaged them again for this sum- 
mer’s season at this beautiful music resort. Both con- 
ductors Papi and Hageman won such great success, and 
under their leadership such splendid performances. were 
consummated, that many requested that these two con- 
ductors be engaged for this season. No better choice could 
have been found. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly Stop in Chicago 


On their way from Cincinnati to Omaha, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas James Kelly, well known musicians, stopped in 
Chicago this week, and favored this office with a call. Mr. 
Kelly is one of the heads of the vocal department at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where he is exception- 
ally busy. Mrs. Kelly is a charming soprano, who partici- 
pates with her tenor husband in exccedingly artistic duet 
3oth looked the picture of health and are en- 


programs. 
in Cincinnati. 


joying their residence 

Apollo Club in Exchange Concert at University 

On Tuesday evening, April 30, the Apollo Musical Club 
sang at Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago. The Northwestern A Cap- 
pella Choir gave its usual exchange concert with the Uni- 
Club at Mandel Hall on Tuesday evening, April 
University choirs have been giving all net re- 
turns to the American Red Cross and the University Set- 
tlement. - Besides having men at the war front, they help 
the morale at home with good choral standards. 

Post-Graduate Recitals at Chicago Piano College 

The Chicago Piano College, of which Eleanor F. God- 
frey is one of the directors, announces a series of post- 
graduate recitals during May. On ‘Thursday evening, May 
9, Lavinia M. Kent and Nellie D. Fisk will give the first 
of these at the Kranich & Bach Recital Hall. Each will 
give individual programs. On May 16, Christine Miller 
and Evelyn Graham will be heard in interesting programs, 
and Ada Marie McCarty and Rella Rusnak will bring the 
series to a close on May 28. This will be Miss Rusnak’s 
annual recital. She is a gifted student from the class of 
Miss Godfrey. 

American Conservatory Recitals 

Friday evening, May 3, advanced pupils of Gladys Bow- 
yer, Louise Winter and Walter Aschenbrenner appeared 
in recital at Kimball Hall. 

The children’s classes in Dalcroze eurhythmics gave a 
public demonstration Saturday afternoon, May 4, at Kim- 
ball Hall, under the direction of Lucy D. Hall. They were 
followed by demonstrations of esthetic dancing, performed 
by pupils of Lulu K. Willhour. The recital opened with 
musical numbers performed by advanced pupils of John T 
Read, Edna Cookingham and Walter Aschenbrenner. 


Edison Orchestra Closes Season 


With a program made up entirely of request yumbers 
the Edison Symphony Orchestra, Morgan Eastman, con- 
ductor, closed its season of monthly concerts at Orchestra 
Hall, Thursday evening. The hall was crowded with en- 
thusiastic listeners, as has been the general rule at these 
concerts, and their applause ev‘denced their enjoyment of 
the program. The orchestra had the assistance of the 
American Concert Quartet, a local organization. 

Organists’ Patriotic Rally Day 

The Illinois Council of the National Association of 
Organists held a patriotic rally day Thursday, May 2, at 
Kimball Hall, the chief events being organ recitals by John 
Winter Thompson, of Galesburg, and Charles M. Cour- 


versity 
23. The 


boin, famous Belgian organist, the proceeds of which went 
for a fund for the purchase of music for the military 
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bands. Mr. Thompson, who is director of music at Knox 
College, of Galesburg, Ill, furnished the afternoon pro- 
gram, which proved both interesting and artistically done. 
In the evening Mr. Courboin, who is organist of the First 
Baptist Church of Syracuse, N. Y., and also municipal 
organist at Springfield, Mass., where he gives regular re- 
citals on the city organ, offered the program. His num- 
bers were well selected and disclosed his ability. He won 
well deserved applause. 
M. Jennette Loudon’s New Song 

A new and especially well written song from the prolific 
pen of that gifted woman, M. Jennette Loudon, is called 
“A Memory,” text by Ella Peattie. There is much of 
beauty and charm in this new selection, which reflects the 
thorough musicianship of the writer. It was sung for the 
first time last Sunday afternoon by Dr. Frederick Clark, 
and won the hearty approval of a musical and discriminat- 
ing audience, who insisted upon its repetition. “A Mem- 
ory” should prove a popular program number. 


Recital at Durno Piano Studios 

Several talented pupils of Cecile Bellaire, assistant to 
Jeannette Durno, head of the Durno Piano Studios, were 
presented in recital last Sunday afternoon. Those who 
participated were Margaret Prest, Mary Harroun, Bar- 
bara Thorp, Blanche Vastine, Jane Thorp and Jennie 
Warner. 

M. H. Hanson in Chicago 


One of the out of town visitors here this week was 
M. H. Hanson, the well known New York manager, who 
spent Saturday in Chicago, on his way to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati. In the former city his noted artist, Riccardo 
Stracciari, gives a concert on Sunday afternoon, and next 
week appears at the Cincinnati Festival. 


Chicago Musicians’ Federation Band 
For the Liberty Loan, the Chicago Federation of Musi- 
cians’ Band made a tour’of the loop Saturday, and as the 
writers are “ticking off” this last page of copy it is passing 
the Musicat Courter windows, playing one of Sousa’s 
popular marches, 


Bush Conservatory Items 


Wednesday afternoon, April 24, students of the Bush 
Conservatory gave a concert for the jackies at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. The Glee Club sang a 
group of patriotic songs. 

Friday evening, April 26, Mae Julia Riley, director of 
the expression department, presented Sallie Webb in a 
studio recital of dramatic readings, 

Saturday evening, April 27, the following students of 
Bush Conservatory gave a program for the Royal Ar- 
canum: Mary Giltner Robinson, contralto, and Gladys 
Swarthout, soprano (pupils of Charles W. Clark); Sallie 
Webb and Grace Bischoff, readers (pupils of Mae Julia 
Riley, of the expression department). 

Gladys Swarthout, soprano, pupil of Charles W. Clark, 
has been engaged as soloist for the Fifteenth Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Central and Fullerton streets, Austin. 

Anna E. George, who is a pupil of Edgar A. Brazelton 
in composition, was engaged to give a program of her 
own compositions on April 19 for the State Federation of 
Music Clubs at Jackson, Miss. On April 22, Miss George 
appeared before the Morning Music Club, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., also giving a program of compositions from her 
a pen. Arrangements are now being made for Miss 
George’s appearance in Memphis. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


May York, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon, sang at 
Lincoln Center, April 23. Mrs. Gannon has been greatly 
in demand on the concert stage. She sang at recitals at 
Lebanon, Ohio, April 16, and Ashland, Ky., April 17; 
La Grange, April 19, and on April 24 at a concert given 
for the War Recreation Fund in St. Sylvester’s Church, 
Chicago. She was one of the artists at a patriotic con- 
cert given at the Beaubien School under the auspices of 
the Council of National Defense, April 

Herbert Johnson, pupil of Alexander Raab, appeared 
this week at a chamber music concert at Milwaukee. He 
played the piano part of Arensky’s D minor trio and that 
of the trio in the same key by Mendelssohn. 

Critical opinion was unanimous in favor of the work 
that was done by the pupils of Andreas Pavley in the 
performance of dance divertissements given at the Black- 
stone Theatre, April 21. 

Recitals in the recital hall of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege have been as follows: Concert by students of Charles 
G. Wedertz, April 15; program by students of Miss Wood- 
stock, April 12, 18 and 19. A studio recital will be given 
by pupils of Miss Campbell and Miss Enander. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Civic Pride in Bethlehem Festival 


At least as wide a geographical range as last year (when 
a dozen states were represented) is forecasted for the 1918 
Bethlehem Bach Festival, to be held at Lehigh University 
on Friday and Saturday, May 24 and 25. A. C. Huff, 
chairman of the ticket committee of the Bach Choir, re- 
ports an excellent sale thus far, although there is bound 
to be the usual deficit to be made up by music lovers, 
headed by Charles M. Schwab. 

Visitors to Bethlehem for the festival will find an evi- 
dence of the busiaess and civic change that has come over 
this interesting community since the first of the year. On 
January 1, the formerly distinct boroughs of Bethlehem 
and South Bethlehem became the City of Bethlehem. The 
Mayor, elected by an overwhelming vote, is Archibald 
Johnston, vice-president of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Mayor Johnston and the City Commission of five have 
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gathered a force of experts in various lines and they are 
proceeding to apply to the community the methods and 
plans that have made the Bethlehem Steel Company fa- 
mous in the steel and business world. A model industrial 
city is the aim in view for Bethlehem and, within the four 
years in which the present administration will have control, 
great strides toward that aim are confidently expected. 
War conditions have delayed work on the one million 
dollar bridge that is to connect the south, west and east 
sections of the city and likewise on the new union station 
of the Lehigh Valley and Reading Railroads. 

To make up for the lack of adequate hotel accommoda- 
tions—the expansion of the Bethlehem Steel plant has 
crowded all hotels and boarding houses—local citizens have 
volunteered to entertain visitors at the forthcoming Bach 
Festival in their own homes. Mr. and Mrs, Schwab, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren A. Wilbur, Dr. and Mrs, H. S. Drinker, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Snyder and Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Buck, 
head the list of Steel Company officials, university pro- 
fessors, and other prominent citizens who will furnish 
sleeping quarters. The rate that is uniformly charged is 
$2 per person per night and the proceeds are to be devoted 
to local charities. The twofold purpose will thus be 
served of affording exceptional hospitality and of bene- 
fiting worthy charitable causes. 

As to the progress of the Bethlehem Bach singers in 
their preparation for the festival of May 24 and 25, entire 
satisfaction has been expressed by the conductor of the 
choir, Dr. J. Fred Wolle. Most of the rehearsals are now 
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being held in Packer Memorial Church, on the Lehigh Uni- 
versity campus, where the festival is to take place. There 
are frequent rehearsals also of the Moravian Trombone 
Choir which announces the opening of each session of the 
festival from the high ivygrown tower of Packer Church. 
As has been announced in these columns, the accompani- 
ment on both days will be furnished by players of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and by T. Edgar Shields, organist. 
Dr. Wolle will go to Philadelphia to direct a number of 
rehearsals of the orchestra. 





Amato at Montreal 


Pasquale Amato, the well known baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, resumed his concert activities at 
Montreal last week, giving a recital there with Ruth 
Miller, the Metropolitan soprano, as assisting artist. Mr 
Amato’s success can be judged by the telegram which the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau received from Evelyn Boyce, 
the manager, as follows: “Mr. Amato won greatest tri 
umph here last night of any artist in years. Want option 
on early return.” 


Leo Ornstein for Pittsburgh Art Society 


As a result of the enormous success which Leo Orn- 
stein achieved at his recent recital before the Woman's 
Club, of Sewickley, Pa., he has been engaged by the 
Art Society of Pittsburgh for a recital in their 1918-19 
course. 





I 
Goethe thought Beethoven's symphonies were a riot of 
noise. We can smile indulgently at Goethe’s simplicity 
we are more enlightened. 


II 
It is often said that the genius is ahead of his time 


Sut it would be more correct to say that the people ar« 
behind the times. 





© Underwood & Underwood 


MAYO WADLER, 
Violinist 


Ill 
The recognition of a composer in this world seems to 
be dependent upon his entrance into the next 
IV 
We can never gain an appreciation of modern music 
with ears tuned to eighteenth century pitch and minds 
enveloped in the deadening vapors of the “sacred” tradi 
tion. 


V 


Music has only recently undergone, in the compositions 
of Debussy, Scriabin and Stravinsky, a radical departure 
from its tradition. The revolutionists, Cezanne in paint- 
ing, Ibsen in the drama, and Walt Whitman in poetry, 
have been followed by two generations of artists carrying 
on and developing the movements they initiated. Sculp 
ture, and to a greater extent architecture, has yet to expe 
rience a similar development in accordance with the 
changed nature of modern times, 


VI 
When a musical composition becomes a “classic,” it 
passes from the world of life, force and vitality into the 
domain of the historical student and the antique collector 
Vil 
Contrary to current belief, our emotional life has been 
subjected to an evolution similar to that of our mental 
development. It is utterly impossible to conceive of our 
emotional relation to music as being on the same plane 
as that of our primitive ancestor, the cave man 
VIL 
The musician should experience all phases of modern 
life. Instead of living the life of an ascetic, surrounded 
by books and compositions reflecting the spirit of past 
ages, he should identify himself with the vast dynamic 
social movements which mould the life of modern society 
Let his art reflect an emotional content enriched by a 
multitudinous variety of experiences 
IX 
Debussy’s place in modern music is somewhat similar to 
Maeterlinck’s place in the realm of literature. They both 
reflect the decadent religious spirit seeking consolation in 
a renaissance of mysticism 


X 

The apotheosis of presumption, audacity and selfishness 
is presented in the American artist who demands more 
attention than his foreign colleague, by mere virtue of 
nationality. The wail most often comes from dissatisfied 
mediocrities. The popularity of Gluck, Farrar, Garrison, 
Homer, Bispham, Middleton, Powell, Spaulding and a host 
of others gives the lie to the accusation that the American 
people do not patronize and appreciate native talent 


Mayo WADLER. 
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Over $3,000,000 


Music Trades Campaign for Third 
Liberty Loan Culminates in Rally 
Which Puts Subscriptions “Over 
the Top” for Over $1,000,000 
Above Maximum 
Quota 


“Victory” Poster, Painted by Agnes 
Mayer, Brings $160,000 at 
Auction—Pershing’s Men and 
“Blue Devils” Receive Fine 
Reception 


Geraldine Farrar and Enrico Caruso Sing to 
Sell Liberty Bonds—Arthur Guy Empey, 
James M. Beck and Dr. A. N. Travis 
Speak— Veteran Tells How He Won 
the Croix de Guerre 


Greatest Demonstration Ever Staged by the 
Trade with Carnegie Hall Packed from Wall 
to Wall with Thousands in the Street 
Attempting to Gain Admittance 


[rom the Musical Courier Extra} 


lil: active participation of the Allied Music Trades 
of New York and vicinity in the Third Liberty 
Loan Drive culminated in a magnificent rally at Car- 
negie Hall, Tuesday evening, April 30, where a crowd 
that packed the auditorium from wall to wall roared 
out its approval when it was announced that, according 
to the latest returns, over $2,200,000 had been sub- 
scribed 
Carnegie Hall was so replete with humanity that an 
estimate of the size and character of the crowd would 
have been utterly impossible, Over five thousand peo- 
ple were chased away, and it would not be far from the 
mark to say that perhaps 25 per cent. of those present 
represented the piano trade in Greater New York and 
vicinity, another 25 per cent, represented the talking 
machine trade, while the. rest comprised the general 
public, Liberty Loan workers, soldiers, artists, the mu- 
sical instrument field, and the music publishers, Julian 
[. Mayer, President of the J. & C. Fischer Company, 
New York, and Chairman of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee of the Allied Music Trades, officially announced 
on Wednesday morning that the total subscription had 
reached $2,631,000, and that the two million mark had 
been the goal, Latest figures show the total subscription 
above $3,000,000 
Prominent persons occupying the boxes outside of 
the piano trade were Geraldine Farrar, Enrico Caruso, 
W. M. Parker, James M, Beck, Mischa Appelbaum, 
Arthur Guy Empey, C. M, Stanley, and Governor Ben- 
jamin Strong, of the Second Federal Reserve District. 
The hall was so crowded by 8.30 o'clock that the doors 
had to be closed to prevent those outside from smash- 
ing their way in regardless of the sprinkling of feminin- 
ity in the struggling mob and everything else. 


Pershing’s Veterans from the Trenches 
Receive Tumultuous Reception 


climax, but the boom at Car- 
negie Hall on Tucsday night was marked by a half 
dozen climaxes. Probably the most demonstrative of 
them all took place when the fifty fighting men sent 
from the trenches in France by General Pershing 
marched to the platform, amid a roar of deafening 
cheers, the stamping of fect, shrill whistles and tre- 
mendous applause. During these demonstrations the 


Every rally has its 
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officers occupying the various boxes stood at atten- 
tion, presenting a most impressive scene, In the box 
occupied by Governor Benjamin Strong were Lieuten- 
ant Le Moal, of the 11th Chasseurs, commander of the 
famous “Blue Devils of France,” and other officers in 
the uniform of France. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when the crowd got its 
first chance to applaud. Two squads of soldiers and 
sailors carried the flag to the platform and the band 
crashed into the strains of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the audience cheering wildly, The French and 
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British emblems were next carried to the platform and 
the applause continued, 


Geraldine Farrar Sings “‘ America” 
with the Audience 


Geraldine Farrar appeared in the lull following the 
presentation of the colors and was immediately sur- 
rounded by a special detail of soldiers and sailors. To the 
strains of “America” Miss Farrar sang in English. The 
audience broke into the song spontaneously and the 
orchestra might have fallen asleep so far as the chances 
of hearing them play were concerned. Everybody was 
doing one of three things—singing, humming or whist- 
ling. Miss Farrar then sang the “Marseillaise” and 
concluded with “Annie Laurie,” 





The $160,000 Poster 


May 9, 1918 
James M. Beck, presiding chairman, who came next 
with a short address, aroused the crowd again when in 
the course of his speech he said: 
“Let us hope that the Hymn of France will be sung 
in the City of Strassburg once again and that its 
strains will float down the Unter den Linden in Berlin.” 


“Blue Devils” of France Are Applauded 
to the Echo 


Just as Dr. A. N. Travis, who served with the Cana- 
dian forces in France, started to speak it was an- 
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nounced that the “Blue Devils of France” had arrived. 
At this point pandemonium broke loose, Everybody 
was standing up and cheering madly. The “Blue Dev- 
ils” came marching up to the platform in perfect step 
and each one was briefly introduced, one round of ap- 
plause following the other, the band struggling bravely 
to make the strains of the French national air heard 
in the uproar, 

Before the crowd had seated itself it was announced 
that Pershing’s boys from the trenches in France were 
waiting outside, and the demonstration that followed 
when the men came down the aisle in their trench 
helmets would have made the Allied and German artil- 
lery guns in Flanders turn green with envy. Each man 
in the group was introduced in turn by Joseph Harti- 
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gan, former Commissioner of Weights and Measures, 
and as each soldier stepped forward he removed his 
helmet and bowed, 


Dr. Travis Speaks, How Sergeant MacNeff 
Won His Cross, Caruso Sings 


Three of the men bore the Croix de Guerre for 
bravery and distinguished service. Sergeant Eugene 
MacNeff, of the 165th Infantry (the old 69th, New 
York National Guard), one of the medaled heroes, was 
asked to tell the crowd how he had won the cross and 
he did so with a simple, unassuming narrative that won 
the audience instantaneously. 

In concluding the story of his experiences, Sergeant 
MacNeff said in part: 

We got over on the German lines and gained our ob- 
jective, but the Prussian guard started in before their own 
lines—the front line trench—while we were in there, and 
we had to come out and come back the best way we could, 
every man for himself. When we got back we found eight 
of our comrades were missing. Fen came the call for 
volunteers to go out again. The first man to volunteer was 
Corporal Milo Plant. He and I had worked together, and 
we got “sigged back.” We tried to get our other two com- 
rades, but we lost three men the second time. On the third 
time out three more of the men were wounded and we had 
to go back for them. We got them all back with the ex- 
ception of one man. One man died; we had to pick him 
up in a bag the next morning and bury him. That is all I 
can say at present, ladies and gentlemen. I was decorated 
the next morning. 

Dr. Travis then continued his address and told of his ex- 
perience as a fighting man. It appears that Dr. Travis, as 
an American, had informed his companions that the United 
States would send over hundreds of airplanes and the big 
crowd stood in dead silence when he raised his hands 
and impressively declared that he had been under fire 
for five months and in all that time had never seen a 
single American airplane. They were sorely needed, he 
told his hearers, and the sooner they came the better. 

The Edison double quartet entertained the audience 
with a number of catchy selections ranging from patri- 
otic songs and old Southern ballads to classical bits 
and popular melodies. Arthur Guy Empey was greeted 
with a vociferous outburst when he took the platform, 
speaking in his usual brisk, straightforward and im- 
pressive manner. Enrico Caruso received a cordial 
welcome and was compelled to sing twice. One of the 
songs was a Selection which he himself had composed, 
entitled “Liberty Forever.” 


Poster Painted by Agnes Mayer Brings 
$160,000 at Auction 


Arthur Guy Empey then auctioned off a magnificent 
poster painting by Agnes E. Mayer, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Victory.” This painting, a photograph of which 
appears in this issue of the Musicat Courier Extra, 
represents Victory, as its title indicates, draped in the 
American flag and pleading for Liberty Bonds. The 
original is an oil painting 60 inches high by 40 inches 
wide, and at the big rally on Tuesday night it provoked 
great enthusiasm and brought a bid of $160,000 from 
H. L. Willson, of the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
who returned it later on. Bids of all proportions were 
made for this picture, four others ranging from $100,- 
000 to $135,000. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Mayer, the artist, is the wife of Julian 
T. Mayer, Chairman of the Allied Music Trades Lib- 
erty Loan Committee and President of J. & C. Fischer, 
New York. Mrs. Mayer is a portrait painter of promi- 
nence and has studied at Florence, Italy, for years. At 
the late “Hero Land” exhibition she presented a paint- 
ing to the “Blue Cross” entitled “Please Let Me Help.” 
It brought a sum of such huge proportions that the 
committee in charge used it for the purchase of a thor- 
oughly equipped ambulance which has been sent abroad 
for special work in caring for dogs and horses. 

Sergeant Empey’s auctioneering feat brought in sub- 
scriptions galore and really started a rally within a 
rally. All over the auditorium the boom was carried 
with renewed vigor, reminding the visitor, in a way, of 
the howling, pushing, struggling mob that blocks the 
thoroughfares in Wall Street when the stocks begin to 
fluctuate inordinately. When George H. Burton shout- 
ed, “I’ll give $135,000 for that painting” Empey got ex- 
cited and was just about to yell “Sold!” He tottered 
with joy a second later, however, when Mr. Willson 
arose and bellowed forth the highest bid, $160,000. 


A New Game—Kick the German Helmet 
—Brings Subscriptions 


Empey was just as versatile as he was original. He 
finally produced a German helmet and announced that 
those who subscribed would be allowed to kick it. 
Quite naturally, everybody wanted to kick that helmet, 
and Sergeant Empey did a rushing business. A young 
lady from Bayonne, N. J., was smiled upon by Dame 
Luck and she had the honor of giving the obtrusive 
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helmet the first kick, a stunt which she performed with 
a feminine daintiness which charmed the crowd and 
aroused the curiosity of all the men folk. The young 
lady fooled them all, however, for she kicked neither 
hard nor high, much to the disappointment of the men. 

Another young man who took a chance at the Hun 
hat was so blinded by his own grins that he nearly 
kicked Sergeant Empey in the shins. Finally Mrs. 
Alvin Platt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Empey’s sister, took a 
good solid kick at the helmet and it landed somewhere in 
the middle of the audience. During this melee the sol- 
diers on the platform subscribed $6,500, though none 
professed a desire to kick the hat. 


All Sections of Music Trades 
Heavily Represented 


The talking machine trade played a big part in the 
rally. The various concerns, in addition to subscribing 
for over $800,000 worth of Liberty Bonds outside of the 
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meeting itself (and it must be remembered that they 
represented companies not within the border lines of 
the Allied Music Trades of New York and vicinity), 
provided a number of features to add to the success of 
the affair. 

The Edison double male quartet represented the or- 
ganization of the same name; the Columbia Band, un- 
der the direction of Charles A. Prince, was the contri- 
bution of the Columbia people, and last but not least 
was the special orchestra of the Victor Company, di- 
rected by Josef F. Pasternack, which accompanied the 
opera singers, Caruso and Farrar. The Victor Or- 
chestra, under Pasternack’s capable direction, was ap- 
plauded again and again, and most of those present 
seem to remember that Pasternack had formerly been 
a musical director with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

There was no discrimination at the rally, no efforts 
to promote class or individual supremacy. Piano men 
and members of the talking machine industry were 
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linked as one, striving for the one, sole object—to make 
the Carnegie Hall rally for the Third Liberty Loan 
drive of the Allied Music Trades a magnificent success, 
and the result needs no further embellishment. The 
object was more than attained, and the talking machine 
world, like the men of the piano industry, passed the 
goal they had originally aimed at with quite a bit to 
spare, 

As was stated previously, the piano trade was heavily 
represented. So many piano men were present that 
it would be impossible to enumerate them. In probably 
no other affair has the piano trade played such a con- 
spicuous part—an overwhelming indication of the patri- 
Otic spirit of the men in this industry and their loyal 
desire to stand behind the government to the utmost. 

Practically all of the men who marched in the Liberty 
Day parade on Friday, April 26, were present. These 
men, who formed the Piano Men’s Contingent in the 
parade, marching behind Capt. Julian T. Mayer, were 
George W. Gittins, L. D. Perry, B. F. Janssen, George 
H. Bliss, J. N. Blackman, A. W. Johnston, E, Paul Ham- 
ilton, Albert Behning, Max De Rochemont, Thomas 
Fletcher, Sidney N. Mayer, G. Behning, A. Dalrymple, 
A. P. Plumb, Ferd. Wessell, T. H. Green, Lawrence 
Ellert and R. H. Morris. 

Trade Has Gone “Over the Top” by 
$631,000 Thus Far 


On that day, too, the piano trade came to the front 
in exploiting the Third Liberty Loan. Sohmer & Co.’s 
window in Fifth avenue attracted thousands during the 
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day, as did also Mason & Hamlin’s, Horace Waters & 
Co.'s, the Aeolian Company’s, and others too numerous 
to mention. These activities in displaying the loan, 
the participation in the parade, the monster rally at 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday night and the ringing an- 
nouncement that the piano men oversubscribed their 
goal of two million by $631,000 goes much further than 
words. The piano industry is not satisfied with merely 
doing its bit; it goes farther and accomplishes more 
than its bit by a good, wide margin. 


Spontaneous Enthusiasm of Crowd 
a Marked Feature 


Probably the most notable thing about the massive rally 
aside from the entertainment features and the dramatic 
appearance of Pershing’s boys and the French “Blue 
Devils,” was the wholesome, spontaneous, effervescent en- 
thusiasm of the crowd. It was no place for pessimists, 
iconoclasts and perpetual grouches; there was room only 
for loyal, red-blooded, exuberant Americans, and as such 
the big gathering gave enough evidence of its love for the 
Star Spangled Banner to convince even the Kaiser that 
he and his cohorts are about as popular as Minister von 
Jagow made himself when he informed Ambassador 
Gerard that Americans would not fight. 

The piano trade in and around New York has displayed 
a rousing spirit of patriotism ever since the inception of 
the Third Liberty Loan Drive. It was just as strong in 
the previous drives, for that matter, but it was somewhat 
latent because the piano men were “doing their bit” silently 
and without apparent effort. It took the rally at Carnegie 
Hall to bring their real feelings to the surface with a 
mighty rush that swept the populace off its feet. 
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Bispham Sings for W. S. S. Campaign 


David Bispham sang a number of patriotic songs Tues- 
day afternoon, April 30, at the war savings booth, Forty- 
second street and Fifth avenue, New York, under the 
uuspices of the Mayor's Committee of Women on National 
Defense. Following Mr. Bispham’s numbers, Harry Barn- 
hardt, army song leader of the War Department and Com- 
missioner on Training Camp Activities, held an old-fash- 
ioned community “sing.” As a result of the efforts of Mr. 
tispham and Mr. Barnhardt, a considerable sum was raised 
on the spot for the Third Liberty Loan 


Aviators Sing the National Anthem 


One hundred aviators sang “The Star Spangled Banner” 
at a musieale and dance given by the Aeronautic Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Naval Service, Inc., on the evening 
of May 1, at the Hotel Plaza, New York. Among the 
artists who appeared on this occasion were Sascha Jacob- 
son, violinist; Guiomar Novaes, pianist, and Margaret 
Keves. Henry Wise Wood delivered an address. 





Eight Bands Play at Camp Bowie 
(By Telegram) 

Before an audience outnumbering any ever assembled in 
lexas for a musical event, a concert was given last Sunday 
evening by the eight military bands of the Thirty-eighth 
Division, located at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Tex., to- 
gether with the song leader's detail of the division. Carl 
Venth, recently appointed divisional bandleader, directed 
the bands, and Sam Losh, army song leader for Camp 
Bowie, led the singers. The twenty thousand men of the 
division were represented by over two hundred singers 
and, in the bands, two hundred players. General E. St 
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As Phenomenal in 
Concerts as in Opera 


The first of a short series of Spring Con- 
certs was given at Cleveland, May 2nd. 


The second one—at Indianapolis, May 
5th. 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer (James H. 
Rogers) : 


“Won a notable and outstanding success!” 


“We hope that the not too distant future 
will bring further opportunity to appraise his 
enviable natural endowment and attainments.” 


From the Cleveland Press (Wilson G. 
Smith) : 


“The finest baritone this country has heard 


in many years,” 

“Stracciari’s reception by the public after 
the first number was one of enthusiastic ap- 
preciation.” 


Dates for the season 1918-19 booking freely with 
leading organizations—both for concerts and recitals. 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Steinway Piano 


Hear the Stracciari records at the store of any 
Columbia Dealer 











John Greble, commanding at Camp Bowie, who is espe- 
cially interested in the work of bands and the song leaders, 
attended the concert with members of his staff, including 
Generals Blakely, Hutchins and Hulen. Ten thousand 
people heard the program, and more than one thousand 
were turned away. The performance was excellent. It 
was under the auspices of the War Service Board of Fort 
Worth, Mrs. J. F. Lyons, chairman. 
(Signed) Mrs. J. F. Lyons, 
Correspondent for MusicaL Courter. 


Lillia Snelling Sings for the Boys 


Lillia Snelling is another of the great number of 
American musicians who are giving of the best of their 
art to help the soldiers and sailors, both in the camps 
at home and “over there.” Miss Snelling has confined 
her efforts to local posts, for, as she puts it, “these men 
seem to have less done for them. It is truly a won- 
derful experience.” That the gifted contralto is mak- 
ing “good” is best evidenced by her experience at 
Hingham, Mass. The thousand men who made up her 
audience were frankly delighted with her singing and 
asked that she return the following week. When she 
reappeared the following week she was given a real 
ovation, and it was some time before she could begin 
the program. They likewise refused to permit her to 
stop, and, as she had sung the “Marseillaise” the pre- 
vious week, they called for it again, and she was com- 
pelled to sing it twice. In addition to appearances on 
board the S. S. Rhode Island and at Camp Devens, Miss 
Snelling is scheduled to sing at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer, under the direction of Arthur Hallam. 


“Don’t Call It Sacrifice” 


Mme. Schumann-Heink talked to a big Broadway the 
atre crowd in Philadelphia, Tuesday afternoon, April 28, 
which was assembled in the interest of the Liberty Loan. 
She told the audience to go through anything for “our 
boys” without calling it a sacrifice. When the famous 
singer had completed singing “When the Boys Come 
Home” and “For Our Boys, Our Wonderful Boys,” she 
said, “We'll have to give all. They call me mother. To- 
day I got a letter from France. It said, ‘Dear Mother, 
when are you coming over here?’ At the end of June, 
when my duty is done here, I will go, believe me; I'll go, 
with Miss Evans, my accompanist. I will pet them; I 
will sing for them, I will darn their stockings for them, 
! will do anything in the world for them. They are not 
my boys, they are not your boys; they are our boys.” At 
the conclusion of “The Star Spangled Banner,” sung by 
her alone, there were rounds of applause. 





Caruso Sings in Washington Square 


More than 30,000 people packed the western half of 
Washington Square on the evening of May 2, at the 
great mass meeting held under the auspices of the Ital- 
ian Canvass Committee for the Liberty Loan, Enrico 
Caruso, who was greeted with loud voices of enthusi- 
asm when he mounted the stand and led the Metropoli- 
tan Opera chorus in the singing of “Garibaldi” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Other numbers sung 
included “The Marseillaise,” “Marcia Reale” and “The 
War Song of the Alpine Huntsmen.” Another feature 
of the mass meeting was the appearance of a dozen or 
more of General Pershing’s veterans, who, with their 
war helmets and general air of every efficiency, were 
equally effective as Mr. Caruso in stimulating a spirit 
of generosity which loosed the purse strings of every 
patriot present. 


George Hamlin Boosts Loan Drive 


George Hamlin, the American tenor, proved to be one 
of the most popular artists who have appeared at the little 
Liberty Theatre on Fifth avenue, New York, to do their 
bit in the Third Liberty Loan drive. Mr. Hamlin pleased 
so with his thrilling rendition of “Sammy,” by Arthur 
Olaf Anderson, the Chicago composer, that he was asked 
to aid again last Monday. The passersby stopped to listen 
as his voice rang out above the din of the avenue, and 
when Ray Cox, a familiar figure at the little Liberty 
Theatre, told the people that he would sing again if some 
one would subscribe a thousand dollars, a number of those 
present immediately rushed to aid Uncle Sam. 


Ambulance Named After “Flo, Flo” Girls 


Word was received this week from Dr. Gertrude A. 
Walker, in France, to the effect that an American ambu- 
lance had heen named Flo Flo, in honor of the chorus 
girls of the “Flo Flo” Company, who were instrumental in 
collecting a very large sum in aid of American Women’s 
Hospital in Europe. The ambulance will soon be doing 
duty on the field of battle in France. 


Mildred Dilling Plays for Camps 

A unique concert party composed of young artists, in- 
cluding Louise Homer, Jr., soprano; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist; Katherine Swift, pianist, and Miss Romolt, cell- 
ist, is visiting some of the larger camps. Appearances 
have been made at Camp Dix, Mineola and Ft. Wads- 
worth, N. Y. It is said that the boys thoroughly enjoy 
the program and receive the party with much enthusiasm. 

In addition to this kind of work, Miss Dilling played 
at two Armenian benefits, one in Paterson, N. J., and the 
other in New York City. 


Frida Benneché Works for Loan 


During the past two weeks, Frida Benneché, the Ameri- 
can soprano, has been an ardent worker on behalf of the 
Liberty Loan campaign. Besides singing at a great patri- 
otic concert given in the Wanamaker Auditorium, she sang 
and sold bonds on two different. occasions on the steps of 
the Sub-Treasury building with great success, On May 14, 


Mme. Beuneché will go to Camp Upton to give a recital for 
the boys there, and she is planning to sing at some of the 
other camps in the vicinity of New York during the next 
few weeks. 


McCormack to Sing for K. of C. 


John McCormack has offered his services to the Knights 
of Columbus to sing in the larger cities for the benefit of 
the Knights of Columbus War Camp Fund, at the close 
of his present campaign for the Red Cross. In this new 
undertaking the tenor expects to raise at least $50,000. 
Mr. McCormack further volunteers to give entertainments 
under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus for the 
soldiers at some of the larger encampments. 

In making this offer Mr. McCormack stated that he had 
been prompted by a remark of President Wilson in a 
recent interview, when the tenor offered his services to 
sing for the soldiers at the front. At that time the Presi- 
dent advised him to remain in America “to keep the foun- 
tain of sentiment flowing in this country.” 


Marie Rappold a War Gardener 


Marie Rappold, soprano, has returned from her Western 
tour, after appearing successfully at the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Musical Festival. Mme. Rappold has gone to her farm 
at Callicoon, Sullivan county, New York, where she is 
doing her bit for the Government by managing a large 
truck garden. Mme. Rappold’s daughter has joined the 
Woman’s Motor Corps. 


Silver Offering for Refugees 
Mme. de la Janie, founder and president of the French 
Relief Society of Rhode Island, will give a tea and mu- 
sicale at her home, 1270 Madison avenue, New York, 
on the afternoon of May 19, for the “Secours National,” 
of which Mrs. Whitney Warren is secretary. It will 
be a silyer offering for the refugees, 


Olive Fremstad in Kansas 
Olive Fremstad opened the festival of Bethany College 
at Lindsborg, Kansas, on Sunday afternoon, May 5, in a 
recital program with Ellmer Zoller as accompanist. 
Tuesday evening, May 7, Mme, Fremstad sang for the 
soldiers at Camp Funston, Kansas, giving a program of 
popular selections in English. 


Marguerita Sylva Aids Liberty Loan 
Marguerita Sylva, late of the Opéra-Comique, Paris, and 
the Chicago Opera Association, sang the national anthems 
of the United States and its Allies at the Liberty Theatre, 
in front of the New York Public Library, last Tuesday 
afternoon in aid of the Liberty Loan drive. 


Anna Fitziu Auctions Kiss for $6,000 


Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
and Jascha Heifetz, violinist, were the soloists at the Lib- 
erty Bond drive at the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory on 
Tuesday evening, April 30. Miss Fitziu sold $49,000 worth 
of Liberty Bonds—one kiss brought $6,000, 


Margaret Crawford at Camp Merritt 


One of the entertainers at Camp Merritt will be Mar- 
garet Crawford, who will appear there next Friday in a 
repertoire of dances, including “The Tickle Toe” from 
“Going Up” and the Spanish number from “Maytime.” 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


Society of 


American Music Optimists 


was founded for the purpose of furthering American Music 
and Musicians, 

A committee of competent judges, at private auditions, will 
pass on all compositions submitted which may be either in 
published or in manuscript form. 

Those deemed worthy by the judges will be publicly per- 
formed. Artists desiring a hearing will communicate with 
the chairman of the program committee, Rhea Silberta, 412 
West 148th street, New York, who will arrange an audition 
before the judges. 

Composers ont porteoming artists must be American citizens. 

Nothing but American music may be performed at any 
of the hearings or concerts. 

This organization is a permanent one and will give one 
or more concert meetings a month at which the artists and 
compositions passed on by the jufges will be given a_ public 
hearing. e ? public concerts will be given whenever decided 
on by the Board of Directors, at which the artists and com- 
positions deemed most worthy at the monthly concert meet- 
ings will be publicly exploited. 

It is not necessary to be a member of the American Music 
Optimists in order to obtain a hearing, nor shall any ex- 
pense be attached to these performances for composer or 
artist. It is not necessary to be a professional musician in 
order to be a member. 

Among the judges who have already accepted are: Messrs. 
Willam C. Carl, Nicholas de Vore, Leopold Godowsky, 
Rubin Goldmark, Franz Kneisel, Leonard Liebling, Giuseppe 
de Luca, Sigmund Spaeth, Herman Spielter, Willem Willeke. 
Others will be announced. 

The artists who have appeared at the four concerts this 
season are: Nathaniel Stone Chadwick, Anna Fitziu, Fred- 
erick Gunster, Nicholas Garagusi, Samuel Gardner, Charles 
Norman Granville, Louise Homer, Ae Martin Horodas, 
4 Margherita Hammill, Louis Edgar Johns, Harvin Lohre, 

mberto Martucci, Florence Otis, Maximilian Pilzer, Doro- 
thy Pilzer, N. Schildkret, Virginia Snyder, Katherine Swift, 
Marie Stone-Langston, Victor Wittgenstein, Joseph Zoeller, 


Those desiring to become members will communicate with 
the financial secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, 


New York, | 
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Marie Morrisey Covers 50,000 Miles This Season 
and June 1, Marie Morrisey has 
119 concerts to her credit, these concerts covering 
nearly 50,000 miles. Many of these were return en- 
gagements, testifying to the singer’s great popularity 
and her genuine worth. In addition to a number of 
concerts which she gave for the boys in the various 


Between October 


camps, Miss Morrisey sang, April 22, Kutztown, Pa.; 
April 23, Newburg, N. Y.; April 24, Lehighton, Pa.; 
April 26, afternoon and evening, Pottsville, N. Y.; 


April 30, Steubenville, 
Bondville, Ohio; 


HATA 


April 29, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Ohio; May 1, Wheeling, Pa.; May 2, 
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MORRISEY, 
Contralto. 
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Ohio; May 6, Apollo, Pa.; nis 7, 
Tarentum, Pa.; May 8, Oil City, Pa.; May 9, Kittan- 
ning, Pa. Other dates are: May 13, Reading, Pa.; May 14, 
Allentown, Pa.; May 23, Keene, N. H., joint recital with 
Frieda Hempel ; May 29, New York. This is a record of 
which any artist might be proud, especially when the suc- 
cess is due entirely to the singer’s individual efforts. 
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Clarinda Smith Wins Elmira Audience 


An unusually excellent concert was given by Clarinda 
Smith, the charming American soprano, when she appeared 
in a joint recital with Gladys Mason, violinist, and Josef 
Martin, pianist, at the Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y., on 
Tuesday evening, April 16. In the French and _ Italian 
groups sung by Mme. Smith was a new song, entitled 
“Pourquoi,” written and dedicated to her by Josef Martin. 
This number was enthusiastically received and proved to 
be one of her best selections. Mme, Smith established 
herself from the very beginning of her program as an ar- 
tist of unusual attainments. She is endowed with a dis- 
linctive personality that lends charm to all her interpre- 
tations 





Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, Soprano 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, the well known soprano, gave 
an enjoyable song recital on Sunday evening, May 5, at 
the Young People’s Branch of the Educational Alliance, 
New York, be fore a fair sized but Bacrecrvaar audience. 


Spanish-American Folk-Songs 
Collected by 
ELEANOR HAGUE 

A collection of Spanish-American folk-songs 
from California, Mexico, Central America and 
South America, with music and both Spanish and 
English Text. Published by the American Folk- 
Lore Society. $3.50. 


Ad. 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 151- iss. W. 25th St., New York City 


Chicago 
Opera 
Company 

















Concertizing under 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC. 
Aeolian Hall New York City 
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Her program contained groups of English, French and 
German songs. In the opening group—" Pastoral,” Carey; 
“O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” Handel, and “The 
Forsaken Maid,” Thomas Smart—she made an excellent 
impression, while in the French and German groups, in- 


cluding Debussy’s “Romance” and “Mandoline” ; “Tes 
Yeux,” Rabey; “Les Papillons,” Chausson; “Wer hat dies 
Liedlein erdacht,” Mahler; “Waldeinsamkeit,” Reger, as 


well as Eugene Haile’s “Im Zitterndem Mondlicht” and 
“St. Johanni,” she won her hearers completely. Particu- 
larly effective was her singing of the last group, Cecil 
Burleigh’s “What Does Little Birdie Say?” and “Song of 
the Brook”; “Sweet Peggy O'Neill,” Uda Waldrop, and 
“Spring’s a Lovable Ladye,” Elliott. Uda Waldrop’s 
charming song, “Sweet Peggy O'Neill,” was greatly ad 
mired. Umberto Martucci, as accompanist, gave valuable 
assistance. 


Mana Zucca’s Debt of Gratitude 


Now that Mana Zucca’s season has come to a close, as 
it has been one of her most successful ones, she feels a 
debt of gratitude to the music public and has sought a 
way to reciprocate. So she has started to teach a class 
of free pupils in piano on Saturday mornings. Although 
she has just decided upon this, many applications have 
been forthcoming. She prefers the serious pupils and 
those that will work and, of course, only those who cannot 
afford to pay for tuition should apply. 


Langenhan, Rothier and Pilzer Aid Liberty Loan 


Christine Langenhan, the distinguished soprano, as 
well as Leon Rothier, the French basso, and Maximil- 
ian Pilzer, the popular American violinist, have been 
very active during the last ten days, responding to a 
great many calls in aid of the Liberty Loan. On Satur- 
day, May 4, these three celebrities appeared at the 
Palace Theatre, East Orange, N. J., in a concert under 
the auspices of the Musical Art Society of East Orange. 


Dora Gibson to Give New York Recital 

Dora Gibson, the gifted English soprano, will give a 
recital on November 20 in Aeolian Hall, New York. Al- 
ready a general favorite with music lovers throughout 
the country and Canada, metropolitan audiences will he 
given an opportunity to judge for themselves of her 


splendid art. 
ROR A 2 ce a 
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David Thomas eo she iyigsit 


David Thomas Ffrangcon-Davies, for many years one 
of the most prominent of British singers, and he known 
in America as well, died on April 13, at Hampstead, a 
London suburb, where he had lived since a severe nervous 
breakdown in 1907 compelled him to abandon forever ali 
musical work, both public and private. He was a Welsh- 
man, born at Bethesda on December 11, 1850. A classical 
exhibitioner at Jesus College, Oxford, he was ordained 
in the Church of England, but resigned on a point of 
doctrine, — took to singing as a profession. He studied 
under R. Latter, Shakespeare, and Randegger. His voic« 
was a clear baritone of two octaves. He made his name 
in the “Elijah” at a north country festival, appeared in 
opera, and created the part of Cedric in “Ivanhoe” in 1891 
He afterward left the stage and devoted himself entirely 
to concert work. For many years he was a prominent 
figure at various provincial musical festivals. He sang 
for twelve seasons in America at the principal festivals, 
and resided for three years in Berlin. While on the con- 
tinent he appeared with much success in various parts of 
Germany and Switzerland. On his return to England in 
1901 he displayed such an advance in his art as to entitle 
him to be regraded as a keen interpretative artist. His 
reading at this period of the part of the prophet in Men 
delssohn’s “Elijah” was noteworthy for its distinctly re 
ligious fervor. At the first pefformance in London of 
Sir Edward Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” at the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, Westminster, in June, 1903, 
he sang the baritone music, and on the production of the 
same composer’s “The Apostles” at Birmingham in the 
autumn of that year he made a profound impression. 
Subsequently he was closely associated with the various 
performances of Elgar’s oratorios, which provided him 
with a congenial medium for the expression of his in- 
dividuality. He held decided views on the subject of 
vocal interpretation, and they were expressed in the ab- 
stract in his book entitled “Singing of the Future.” 


Stefano Gatti-Casazza 

Stefano Gatti-Casazza, father of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
died April 30, at Ferrara, Italy. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza, Sr., was born in 1840, in Mantua. At 
the time of his death he was a senator and president of 
the Provincial Council of Ferrara. When nineteen years 
old, he ran away and joined the Piedmontese campaign 
of 1859 against the Austrians. In 1860 he became one of 
Garibaldi’s famous “Thousand” volunteers who accom 
panied Garibaldi in the invasion of Sicily. During the 
campaign Stefano Gatti- Casazza_ was awarded several 
medals for bravery, winning the rank of Lieutenant of 
Cavalry. The king conferred on him the Knighthood 
of SS. Maurice and Lazarus, and later created him 
Commendatore of the Crown of Italy. At his retirement 
from the Italian army he was Colonel. 

Throughout the greater part of his life Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza was chairman of the board of directors of the Mu- 
nicipal Opera House at Ferrara. It was from his father 
that the managing director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company inherited, his love of the theatre and music. He 
began his career as impresario by succeeding his father as 
chairman of the board of directors of the Municipal The- 
atre of Ferrara. Mr: Gatti-Casazza leaves a widow and 
two sons, the other son being an engineer in Milan. 











The Danish cellist-com- 
poser who will appear in 
Carnegie Hall, May 12, 
in hs OWN FOLK 
SONGS with Scand. 
Symphony Orchestra re- 
mains without a peer! 


American Préss Comments: 


Kansas Cit Times-Star: It might have been a Gaili-Cuvei 
or Heifets audience, judging by the number of times the 
cellist was recalled and the attitude that pre 
vailed Both as Sandby towers 
above the majority who come this way he only 
other cellist of equal distinction heard by @ Kansas City 
audience is Pablo Casals, the Spanish artist, to whose wn 


won't-he-denied 


composer and interpreter, 


impassioned and impersonal playing, Sand s fiery and tem 
pestuous style bears no resemblance 

Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post, New York: Herman 
Sandby, the eminent Danish cellist, is not only a brilliant 
virtnoso, but a true artist It was in the glorious ‘*Valse 
riste’’ of the Finnish Sibelius, which he added in response 
to insistent applause after a group of “Sibeliana,” that his 
art reached its climax Here was all the grandeur, the 
ferocit the melancholy of the Far North This piece ind 
the way it was played, was alone worth the price of @ ticket 


or a dozen tickets for that matter 


The Herald, W ‘ashingte m: Sandby can easily rank as the 
leading cellist in e¢ musical life of the United States 

The Pres Philade i hia: His is that finished art, which 
very few of the wor s greatest cellists havws er possessed 


The Leader, Cley 
heard here 


eland 
these many years 


There has been nothing like it 





The Sun, Baltimore Sandby is a glowing example of the 
ery highest art. j 

The Evening Transcript, Boston He readily disclosed 
technical resource and mastery large or fine, as the music 
demanded; a round, smooth, warm tone in passages of sus 
tained song; a keen sense of modulation and shading; in 
telligence with the design of his music, and a becoming 
sense of the style in which it was written. Jn every respect 
he proved himself worthy and interesting as a virtuos 

The Herald, Boston: Mr. Sandby is a musician of the first 
rank. His tone is warm, flexible, elastic, at times s¢ ns vusly 
beautiful. His technic faultless. His melodies are uringly 
sung lhere is a sense of reserved force His playing has 
the vitality of youth 

The Evening Ledger, Philadelphia: Sandby ‘reached the 
corcordium of his hearers’ emotion in the subtle simplicities 
of his folk music, naive, superficially, but invested with the 
ages long wisdom of the folk soul, touched with the melan 
choly of the North. Always was there the tang of the earth, 
never sophistication These and the more ambitious 
of his compositions, are the fruit of his creative genius 


The New York American 
rank, 


f the first 


Bangor Commercia Mr. Sandby gave f f the most 
remarkable recitals ever given in the Bi sildi ng of Arts at 
Bar Harbor. “In the Halling,” based upon three bars of a 


peasant dance, Sandby achieved wonders in his own creation 
Together with his gigantic technic and fire, was displayed an 
overpowering spiritual uplift denied to the majority of pub 
lic instrumentalists ; 

H, 1 Krehbiel in th Tribune, New York Acolian Hall 
was crowded last night for the recital of Herman Sandby 
the very capable Danish cellist Thanks to his large, round 

hI 


tone and his energetic style, the artist was able t r 
tis audience to an enthusiasm which after the fourth group 


ame avid of encores 


ening Mail, N York: A ng 
American publi li ‘ke s to hear in 
Perhaps his imposing appearance 


Sigmund Spacth in the I 
the few cellists that the 
recital is Herman Sandby 


is of some help, and perhaps it is merely the unaffected 
heauty of his tone and the sincere musicianship of his inter 
pretations. His playing is of a kind to please every type of 
listener 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 
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‘Roeder Artist Pupils at Aeolian Hall 
Eleven artist pupils of Carl M. Roeder, the piano spe 
cialist, will appear in an invitation recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Friday evening, May 10, at 8.15 o'clock. This 
j the program: 

minor (two movements) ....5...6e.0000% Mendelssohn 


Concerto, G 
Eleanor Anderson 

Valee, OP. BB nccoccvecscecvcssvevvcsecsoes sec 00esessemaae 

Witches’ Dance > hist besveetcunsesdes MacDowell 
Dorothy Burckel 

Concert Study, D flat snip bas Mee ea aw es) eae baal Liszt 

[wo Studies, op. 2g, No. 2; op. 10, NO. 8.ccssccevcscsecces Chopin 
Helen D. Wittner 

Concerto, A minor (first movement) ........ssceeceeeeee00008 Grieg 


Ruth Nelson 
cadecve W. C. Barron 


An Irish Lullaby 
-+«+ee+Mendelssohn 


Lullalo 
Konde 


( apriccioso eoeeeevecon 
Mary Donovan 
ilungarian Rhapsodie, No. to eee duedeecesovdbddbeseeones Liszt 
Olive Hampton 
OOD cccotessevecizedansesees ongeepsapesseccooones Martini 
curme, F apleer scccccvscecccvedeessebes occ cccedcseees Chopin 
Scherzo, HE mimer occssccccccccceseccssscvsssesvcves Mendelssohn 


Dorothy Roeder 
A minor, allegro affettuoso......6.60cceeeenes Schumann 


Concerto 
Marie Wolf 
Rhapsodiec, op. 79, B mimor ....ccccscccccsvercecssevceces Brahms 
lf | Were a Bird ; os heovedapevcereesieiges Henselt 
Agnes Iligan 
Impromptu, F sharp minor ....--ccccsesceceesececcccess SINGiN 
Polichinelle ooetvhegen secnnven seus Rachmanino 
Florence Olsen 
Concerto, D minor (first movement).........6+600eeeeee Rubinstein 


Olive Hampton 


Pietro A. Yon Pupils Please 

One of the most enjoyable students’ musicales of the 
cason took place at Mount Saint Vincent Academy, on 
Hudson, New York City, Thursday afternoon, April 
before a large and distinguished audience. Among 
ihe participants were five advanced" piano pupils of Pietro 
\. Yon 

Cecile Davidovich was heard in Liszt’s “Rhapsodie 
Hongroise” No. 6. She disclosed a well developed tech- 
nic and good phrasing. Alice Kelty played a tarantelle 
by Karganoff with brilliancy. Muriel Savin rendered 
Rachmaninoff’s prelude in C sharp minor, winning much 
applause. Victoria Huber, in Sgambati’s “Berceuse-Rév- 
eric,” made a fine impression, playing her number with 
much sweetness, Marian Lawyer, in Liszt’s nocturne No. 
3, was the recipient of much spontaneous applause for 
her beautiful tone production and technical equipment. 

Ihe ensemble numbers were Czerny’s “Si J’etais Roi,” 
for two pianos, played by the Misses Davidovich, Law- 
yer, Huber and Savin; a polonaise by B. Hoffman, played 
by Frances van Patten and Alberta Danton; and a fan- 
tasie for piano and organ by C. Demarest, with Alice 
Kelty at the piano and Cecile Davidovich at the organ. 
Denza’s nocturne for four female voices was beautifully 
sung by Rose Dillon, Regina Kelly; Marian McCarthy and 
Gladys Adams 

Other piano pupils who distinguished themselves by ex- 
cellence of their work were Beatrice Renz, in Sibelius’ 
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romance, op. 24, No. 9; Eulalie Flagg, in Sinding’s 
“Rustle of Spring”; Dorothy Browne, in “Were I Bird,” 
by Henselt; Gertrude Rielly in “Impressions de Precen- 
ico,” op. 17, Jaeill; Regina Kelly, in Schumann’s “Novel- 
ette,” op. 21, No. 4; and Margaret Browne, in Scriabin’s 
nocturne, op. 9, No. 2 (for left hand alone). 

Irene McCabe received much well deserved applause for 
her artistic singing of Giordani’s “Caro mio ben” and 
“Montanina” by Buzzi-Peccia. The violin department 
was represented by Jessie Stilson and Rosita Malaret, 
who played two duets, “Marsch” and “Jagdlied” by Mof- 
fat. Miss Stilson, together with Margaret Browne, gave 
Borowski’s cantilene for violin and piano. The chorus 
class rendered with precision and beautiful tonal effect 
“Lullaby,” Harker; “Maids of Japan,” Marzo; “Charity,” 
Rossini, and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Witherspoon Informal Musicale 

An unusually enjoyable evening of music was the re- 
ward of those who attended the informal musicale given 
by some of the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon at Rumford Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
April 20. Every seat in the house was occupied, and the 
interest and enjoyment of the audience was attested to 
by genuine and hearty applause after practically every 
number. The program included compositions by Ameri- 
can, German, French, and Italian composers, Those who 
participated were Sallie Keith, Stella P. Wren, Elizabeth 
Lennox, Myrtle Donnelly, Marie Louise Wagner, Mata 
Heineman, Isabel Richardson, Emma Gilbert, Marie van 
Essen, Helen T. McCarthy, Dicie Howell, Isabel Richard- 
son, Walter Greene, Thomas McGranahan, John Quine 
and Carl Howell. Each of the singers attested, both in 
technic and interpretative worth, to the splendid ability 
of the teacher. Mr. Witherspoon sang a duet from “Don 
Giovanni” with Myrtle Donnelly and A. G. Thomas’ 
“Night Hymn at Sea” with Emma Gilbert. Needless to 
say, both numbers were heartily applauded. 


Mme. Morrill to Teach This Summer 


Laura FE. Morrill, the gifted teacher, whose spacious 
studios are located in the Hotel Majestic, New York, has 
decided to teach during the summer. A number of her 
artist-pupils are now appearing before the public with 
marked success. Among them is Lillia Snelling, contralto, 
who appeared in joint recital with Florence Macbeth, April 
19, in Dallas, Texas. Irene Boucher, who gave a recital 
April 28, in Brockton, Mass., and Emily Coyle who is 
singing constantly at Camp Merritt, N. J., for the soldiers, 
are two other singers whose work never fails to please. 
Russell Bliss represented Mme. Morrill’s pupils in the 
Liberty Loan drive, singing both at the Sub-Treasury and 
at the Cotton Exchange, New York. Claire Lillian Peteler 
was the svloist on April 30 with the New York Mozart 
Society, together with Enrico Caruso. This engagement 
was a direct result of the splendid success she achieved 
last season, when she appeared with the famous tenor in 
a like capacity. 

Huss Pupils Give Interesting Recital 


Intermediate and artist pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss, together with Edwin S. Stodola, artist-pu- 
pil and assistant to Mr. Huss, gave an interesting even- 
ing of music on Monday, May 6, at Rumford Hall, New 
York. Among the features of the program were move- 
ments from the Mozart concerto in D minor, the Chopin 
concerto in E minor, the Schumann concerto and the 
Grieg concerto, the Liszt polonaise and a group of old 
Italian songs. 





efficiency of 


A STRONG ENDORSEMENT 


Pioneers in any field must expect criticism. When we offered to the music world a graded, 
progressive course of piano lessons we anticipated opposition from all those teachers and 
schoo! heads who clung to the old idea that the teaching of music requires no text work, as 
does, for instance, the teaching of mathematics, literature, geography, etc. 


DEMONSTRATIONS of the 


We have answered these arguments with PRACTICAL 


The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Today an army of educational experts, after Exhaustive examination of the Progressive 
Series, have placed themselves unqualifiedly on record as endorsing this course. 
also adopted it in their own educational work. 


This is what the Official Announcement of 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY’S 


Summer Courses for the training of Supervisors of Music says about the Progressive Series: 


They have 





.” 
music, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





| “Standardization of music teaching and credits for the study of music are subjects receiving the 
| attention from the educational authorities throughout the country. ' 
| teachers qualified to supervise credited courses, especially for the piano, the University provides 
| courses for students and teachers of the piano. These courses are based on the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons, which makes possible the standardization of piano teaching and solves many of 
the difficulties which have hitherto prevented the adoption of a system of credits for the study of 


Detailed information regarding the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons will be sent on request. Address Dept. C 
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WHAT THE TEACHERS ARE DOING 


Edwin Hughes to Have New York Summer Class 


In response to many-sided demands, Edwin Hughes will 
conduct a summer class at his New York studio for ad- 
vanced pianists and teachers. Mr. Hughes is equally well 
known as a concert pianist and a pedagogue of high ideals, 
whose many successful pupils attest to his exceptional 
ability as a teacher of* pianists. As assistant to Theodore 
Leschetizky in Vienna, he gained his experience under 
the greatest of all piano masters. 

During the past few seasons in Europe and America, Mr. 
Hughes’ class has been a very ee one. He has 
had pupils from England, Russia, Poland, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Roumania, Austria and Germany, besides from 
the United States and Canada. Since his return to Amer- 
ica, piano students from all parts of the country have 
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sought his guidance. Pupils of Mr. Hughes are now occu- 
pying positions of importance in leading musical institu- 
tions, and others are before the public as soloists or accom- 
panists for well known artists. 

As Mr. Hughes will devote only a part of each week to 
teaching, early application for lesson reservations should 
be made. Communications should be addressed to Stein- 
way Hall, New York. 


Church Positions for Klibansky Pupils 


The following pupils of Sergei Klibansky, vocal in- 
structor, will occupy church positions after May 1: Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, Central Christian Church, New York; 
Lotta Madden, West End Presbyterian Church, New 
York; Helen Weiller, First Dutch Reformed Church, 
Jamaica, L, L, and Synagogue, Ejighty-sixth street and 
West End avenue, New York; Ida E Burnett, Disciple of 
Christ Church, East Orange, N. J.; Clara Duval, South 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn; Florence McDonough, 
Temple Beth-Emeth, Albany; Charlotte Hamilton, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. T. Harvey, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J.; Alice M. Ab- 
bott, Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York; 
Mildred Costigan, Methodist Church, Eighty-sixth street 
and Park avenue, New York; Elsie Duffield, Third Presby- 
terian Church, Newark; Evelyn Siedle, Central Christian 
Church, New York; Kathleen Phillips, Congregational 
Church, Plainfield, N. J.; Felice de Gregorio, Broadway 
Presbyterian Church, New York; Stassio Berini, Saint 
John the Baptist Church, New York; Alvin Gillette, Cen- 
tral Christian Church, New York; Walter Copeland, St. 
ws Episcopal Church, Eighty-fourth street, New 

OrkK, 





Reich Pupils’ Violin Recital 

_A violin recital was given at Carnegie Chamber Hall, 
New York, by the young pupils of Josef Reich on Sunday 
evening, May 5. The program was as follows: 

“Festival March” (Reich), Herman and Nathan Feuerman, Joseph 
Berest, Henry Tietjen; “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn” (Godard), 
Hanna Shapiro; minuet in G (Beethoven), Henry Tietjen; “Fan- 
tasie” (“Rigoletto”), (Verdi-Singelée), Lena Zietz; perpetual motion 
(Bohm), Samuel Schreier; polka (Dancla), Sadie tz; piano solo 
fantasie (impromptu), (Chopin), Pauline Shapiro; duett (Pleyel), 
Fiorenza and M. de Lorenzo; “Gypsy Dance” (Ernst), Herman and 
Nathan Feuerman; finale from concerto (allegro vivace), (Bohm), 
Joseph Berest; ‘“Humoreske” (Dvorak-Rehfield), William Kohler; 
concerto (first movement), (Seitz), Ida Kaplan; concerto (René- 
Ortman), William Teich; “Ciaconna” (Vitali), “Hejre-Kati” (czar- 
das scenes), (Hubay), Castenzio Fiorenza; “Largo” (Handel), Entire 
orchestra. 

The pupils showed training of a reliable nature and were 
warmly received by their friends. _ The youngest of the 
performers displayed remarkable poise, a thing that is un- 
usual in juvenile players. Carl Hemman assisted at the 


piano. 


College of Music Recital 


A piano recital was given by Adalbert Ostendorff, a pupil 
of August Fraemcke, at the New York College of Music, 
May 2, when a full house heard the brilliant young pianist. 
He played the “Appassionata” sonata (Beethoven), Schu- 
mann’s symphonic studies, a Chopin group and pieces b 
Ravel, Moszkowski and Liszt. His playing was exceed- 
ingly artistic, full of life and variety of nuance. Since last 
heard, the young artist has made fine progress, and the 
attention of the audience, and their enthusiastic greetings 
before and following his numbers, all showed the genuine 
pleasure given. 

On May 10, a recital by the Junior Class is to be given 
at College Hall, 
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Aborn Operatic Pupils’ Performance 


Milton Aborn presented eight pupils of the Aborn 
Classes for Operatic Training at the Aborn Miniature 
Theatre, New York, on Tuesday evening, April 30, in 
a program which contained acts and scenes in costume 
from “La Boheme,” “Mikado,” “Carmen,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Tosca” and “I] Trovatore.” 

The beautiful and cosy theatre was filled to capacity, 
the audience consisting mainly of professional and 
amateur musicians and singers. 

All the participants distinguished themselves in their 
respective roles both vocally and histrionically, and 


gave evidence of the splendid training afforded by the 


classes. 

In the opening number, from “La Bohéme,” Bianca 
Saroya sang the role of Mimi in place of Marie Staple- 
ton Murray, who was indisposed. Both Miss Saroya 
and John Campbell sang exceedingly well. Eleanor 
Grant Wetherill followed with “The Moon and I,” 
from “The Mikado,” which she sang with much charm. 
Aurelia Wares rendered “Vissi d’arte,” from “La Tosca,” 
with warmth and intensity. Beulah Beach and John 
Campbell were heard in an aria and duo from “Car- 
men,” which gained for them much applause. A num- 
ber from “Madama Butterfly” received a fine presenta- 
tion by Frances Parker and John Campbell. 

The closing numbers were from “Il Trovatore.” 
Gladys Axman as Leonora made an unusually favorable 
impression, The other members of the cast were De- 
vora Nadworney as Azucena, Giuseppe Agostini as 
Manrico, and Riccardo Bonelli as the Count di Luna. 

The two last named artists are members of the Aborn 
Grand Opera Company, and volunteered their services 
for this occasion, Capital accompaniments were played 
by William J, Falk and Bethune Grigor, 





George Edwards Presents Talented Pupil 


George Edwards presented a talented pupil to a San 
Diego audience at the Wednesday Club, on April 17, in 
the person of Dorothy C. Whitmore, who was listened 
to by a large number cf friends with enjoyment, her 
program being both varied and pleasing. The Union 
spoke of “her warmth of tone, care in pedaling and 
clarity of phrasing as being remarkable and reflecting 
great credit on her teacher, George Edwards.” Mr. 
kdwards played the orchestral accompaniment to the 
Mendelssohn serenade and allegro giojoso. 

Three of the Edwards published songs (Willis & 
Co., Cincinnati), “The Shepherd of Watteau,” “Mign- 
on’s Song” and “Winter,” made up the vocal group. 
The fact that Miss Whitmore is the happy combina- 
tion of singer and player, and was able to render her 
teacher’s songs so successfully, made the event doubly 
interesting, and George Edwards is to be congratu- 
lated on so pleasant a medium of presentation for his 
lizhter works. 

It is understood that this pianist-composer’s big opus 
is to be played by the San Francisco Orchestra this 
coming July. 


Students’ Recital at Brooklyn Settlement 


The Brooklyn Music School Settlement held its regular 
monthly students’ recital on Sunday, April 28, the guests 
of honor being’ Marian Bauer and Emilie Frances Bauer. 
The school orchestra played Schumann’s “Evening Song” 
and a minuet of Bach. William Higgins, a vocal student, 
sang “I Heard a Cry,” by William Arms Fisher; “June 
Twilight,” Fay Foster, and “Give a Man a Horse,” O'Hara. 
Hanna Malter, a ten year old pupil, gave Grieg’s “Elfin 
Dance” and “Album Leaf” and a Heller etude. Marjorie 
Love played a viola solo from the andante of Mendels- 
sohn’s E minor concerto. Sarah Frank acted as accom- 
panist. 

After a brief talk by Marian Bauer on “The Modern 
Movement in Music,” six of Miss Bauer's songs were’given 
by Mrs. Marsh, with Miss Bauer accompanying. 

Percy Grainger and the Fort Hamilton Military Band 
will give a concert for the benefit of the Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement and the Fort Hamilton Civilian Relief 
on Monday evening, May 27, at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn. 


Soder-Hueck Studio Notes 


Ellie Marion Ebeling, soprano, who sang the role of 
Lady Harriet in the opera “Martha,” recently given by the 
Mozart Society, was heard in two groups of songs at a 
musicale at Hotel McAlpin, New York, Sunday, April 20. 
Among her songs were “Tl Bacio,” Arditi; “Life,” Ron- 
ald; “The Star,” Rogers, which showed at once her notable 
ability, brilliancy, and ease in singing. “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” from the opera “Martha,” in its artistic sim- 
plicity and emotional tone color, thrilled her audience. On 
April 18, Miss Ebeling sang a program of songs on the 
Army and Navy night, given by the Junior League in 
Liederkranz Hall, New York, again winning many friends 
with her beautiful vocal art. This gifted artist has gained 
wide recognition for her marked and rapid improvement 
since she began to study with Mme. Soder-Hueck. 

George Reimherr, tenor, who is at present at Camp Up- 
ton, New York, sang a program of songs under the direc- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A. at Camp Upton, April 17, de- 
lighting the boys with his vocal art. 


Florio Pupil as Guest Soloist 

Ella Markell, contralto, an artist-pupil of M. E. Florio. 
the prominent New York singing teacher, sang as guest 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, Camden, N. J.. 
at a special musical service, Sunday, April 28. Mme. 
Markell, who has attained prominence in the concert field 
and as a church soloist, arouses great enthusiasm with her 
finished singing and well trained contralto voice, which is 
of unusual sweetness. She is soloist at the Asbury Park 
First M. E. Church, and recently appeared with pronounced 
success in a concert before the civic department of the 
Woman’s Club at Asbury Park, in a program of classic 


and modern songs, winning much praise for the ease and 
sureness with which she met the exacting demands of her 
brilliant offerings. Mme. Markell, as an artist- -pupil of 
Elfert Florio, one of New York’s voice specialists, from 
whom she gained not only her vocal production but most 
of her repertoire as well, gives all credit due to her teacher 
for her success. 


Summer Courses at American Institute 


June 17 the regular annual course for summer students 
begins at the American Institute of Applied Music, New 
York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, continuing until July 26. 
It covers all branches of music, in charge of eminent spe- 
cialists, as follows: Voice, McCall Lanhan ; piano, Raw- 
lins Baker, Leslie J. Hodgson, Anastasia Nugent, William 
F, Sherman and Katharine L. Taylor; violin,, George K. 
Raudenbush; harmony, Anastasia Nugent and William F. 
Sherman; organ, William F. Sherman. 


Another Berumen Pupil Heard 

Crangle, pianist, an artist-pupil of Ernesto 
Berumen, played recently in Washington, C., and 
made a fine impression. Miss Crangle has been study- 
ing with Mr, Berumen this past winter, and made quite 
remarkable progress in her work. 


Clara 


Selma Segall, Artist-Pupil of the Sapios 


A notable success was achieved by Selma Segall on 
April 27, at the Waldorf- Astoria, New York, when she 
sang for the Woman’s Press Club. Those who have 
watched the progress of this young American soprano 
were highly gratified to note the great strides she has 
made since her earlier appearances in New York, when 
she won the first Aborn scholarship offered to the National 
Opera Club. 

The way in which Miss Segall sang the excerpt from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and Chaminade’s “Eté,” in French, 
evoked spontaneous enthusiasm. To the insistent demand 
for an encore she responded with Leoncavallo’s “Mattin- 
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ata,” sung in excellent Italian. Gifted with personal 
beauty and a voice of rare charm and power, Miss Segall! 
has all the qualifications which should bring her to the 
tront rank of prima donnas. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Studio Notes 


Another Jessie Fenner Hill pupil to gain popularity is 
Jeanette Thomas, whose singing for the French Club con- 
cert in Union Hill, New Jersey, called forth spontaneous 
applause. Miss Thomas will soon sing at Camp Dix. She 
has been greatly encouraged by the critics to continue 
her vocal studies. The Jersey City Journal recently wrote 
of her as a “star among a galaxy of finished singers, whose 
soprano voice showed promise of operatic attainments.” 


Silber Pupil Gives Successful Program 

Wilbur Chenoweth, a pupil of Sidney Silber, head of 
the piano department of the University School of Music, 
Lincoln, Neb., gave the following graduate recital in 
the Temple Theatre on Monday evening, April 29: 
sonata, F minor, Brahms; nocturne, F sharp; mazurka, 
A minor; scherzo, C sharp minor, Chopin; concerto, G 
major, Beethoven. 

The Nebraska 
said : 

Wilbur Chenoweth, student with Sidney Silber, of the university 
school of music, appeared Monday evening at the Temple in a re 
cital for graduation before one of the largest audiences seen at any 
similar event this season. Mr, Chenoweth is a rarely gifted young 
man, To temperamental qualities of high order he adds a keen 
sense of rhythm, great virility and surprising technical equipment. 
The brilliancy and beauty of the performance brought him one or 
more recalls after each number The confidence, freedom, and 
apparent spontaneity with which the numbers were presented were 
all elements productive of the unusual charm of the performance 
The memorizing alone of the big Brahms sonata of five movements, 
with which the program opened, was a feat in itself Mr. Cheno 
weth played this difficult and complicated work with. brilliancy and 
abandon. The poetic side of his art was brought out in the group 
of Chopin which followed. The nocturnes and mazurka were played 
with wonderful delicacy of touch and interpretation. The Beethoven 
concerto in G minor, for which Mr. Silber played the orchestral 
parts, was notable for the beauty of technic and phrasing. 


State Journal, reviewing the concert, 


A bill has been presented to the French Chamber of 
Deputies calling for a fine of not less than 500 francs nor 
more than 2,000 frances for any one caught selling tickets 
to theatres subsidized by the state, at a price higher than 
the marked one. 
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Choral Club Concert—Buckhout-Kriens-Hampson 
Concert—Bernard Rubin’s Pupils Play—Three 
Hoffmann Pupils Heard—Lazar S. Weiner 
Pupils’ Concert—Marie Stapleton-Murray 
Correction—Three de Moss En- 
gagements—Becker Pupil Wins 
Honors—Baldwin Plays 
American Works 








Robert Huntington Terry Works—Love and Lea at 
Netherlands Society — Brocks-Oetteking Pleases 
New Jersey—Sorrentino, “The Tenor Superb” 
—Farnum Organist at Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian—Fay Foster Evening at Manu- 
script Society—Overton Trio Plays 
Well—Dickinson Lectures 
for N. A. O., May 9 


The fourth hour of music by the Tollefsen Trio took 
place at Chateau du Parc, Brooklyn, April 27, with Ar- 
thur Hartmann, composer and violinist, as guest. This 
was a very enjoyable affair, and was attended by a large 
company of young people, who listened attentively to the 
music. The trio began with a work by Godard. Char- 
lotte Lund sang songs by Hartmann and Michel Penha, 
likewise playing a cello solo by Hartmann, and Mr. Tollef- 
sen finished the program with four groups, original works 
and transcriptions by Hartmann, Mr. Tollefsen gave a 
humorous talk, in the course of which he said he had 
heen unable to go to the movies or the circus because he 
had to stay at home and practise these difficult Hartmann 
pieces. He made some remarks on the compositions, and 
introduced Mr. Hartmann, the guest. Mme. Lund sang 
Hartmann songs so well that she had to contribute a 
patriotic encore number. Mme. Tollefsen’s playing of the 
Strauss-Tausig waltz was facile and brilliant in the ex- 
treme. The encore, a negro croon, was played by cellist 
Penha, and this was very effective. A sarabande and 
gavot by Hartmann showed thorough familiarity with the 
classic style. “To a Wild Rose” and “Dancing Doll,” 
transcriptions for violin solo by Hartmann, with clever 
piano accompaniment, were finely performed by violinist 
Tollefsen. Harriet Barkley, Mr. and Mrs. Vladimir Du- 
hinsky, William A. Luyster and Alexander Rihm were 
among those present. 


St. Cecilia Choral Club Concert 


Henriette Speke-Seeley conducted the regular annual 
concert of the St. Cecilia Choral Club, The Bronx, at the 
Bronx Church House, April 30. The twenty-five young 
women comprising this able choral club sang works by 
Fauré, Rogers, Rossini and Buzzi-Peccia, with distinct 
enunciation and good quality of tone, especially in the 
Fauré song, and received much applause from the large 
audience. Lillian Morlang, one of the club singers, sang 
“In Sevilla” with excellent voice and style. Edward As 
fazadour, violinist, raced through Borowski’s “Adoration,” 
and also played an encore. Jennie L. Hill’s high, clear 
and brilliant soprano voice was most effective in a Verdi 
aria. She sings with much ease and clear enunciation. 
She also gave the obligato solo in Rossini’s “Inflamma- 
tus,” taking the high C with ease. Laura Blackwell (now 
the Countess Laura de Gozdawa Turczynowicz) gave a 
talk on the Prussians in Poland, and the singing of patri- 
otic melodies completed the program. Mrs. orge N. 
Deyo, pianist, and Emily Boekell, organist, were capable 
at their instruments. ollowing are the officers of this 
club: President, Henrietta Speke-Seeley; vice-president, 
Mrs. George Beerbower; recording secretary, Mary 
Dalrymple; corresponding secretary, Grace Bond, and 
treasurer, Maria Greenhalgh. 


Buckhout-Kriens-Hampson Concert 


The concert for the Women’s Auxiliary of the Harlem 
Eye and Ear Infirmary was given April 24, with some 
well known artists. Mme. Bouckhout, soprano, sang 
songs dedicated to her. Her three groups comprised the 
principal events of the afternoon. “You and I,” by Ste- 
phens, had to be repeated. Songs by Mary Helen Brown 
and Kriens, Mme. Buckhout had to sing encores. Mr. 
Kriens played some of his own violin pieces, and Gordon 
Hampson, pianist, contributed solos by classic and mod- 
ern composers. It was a delightful program. 


Bernard Rubin’s Pupils Play 


Twelve young pianists, pupils of Bernard Rubin, united 
in a piano recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
May 4. The hall was filled by an audience which appre- 
ciated the good playing of Silvia Goodstein, Ruth Rubin 
and Edna Lampbell, who are especially deserving of 
praise. They showed much talent, combined with hard 
work. Dorothy Cohen and Irving Cohen are unusual 
duet players. Rose Schweder, lyric soprano, pleased the 
audience very much with Italian arias, and others on the 
program were Milton Lippman, Blanche Lesser, Sylvia 
Biesenthal, Francis Daniels and Edith Preiss. 

Not long ago Mr. Rubin received a Carnegie medal for 
his bravery in rescuing, on four different occaSions, as 
many people. This was in August, 1916, at the beach at 
Belmar, N. J. An excerpt from a Belmar paper, refers 
to his bravery, athletic build and prowess as a swimmer. 


Three de Moss Engagements 


~ Mary Hissem de Moss gives song recitals at Camp Upton, 
L. I, May 9, and at Camp Dix, N. J., May 17. On June 7, 
she appears in a private musicale at Verona, N. J. She 
remains as soprano of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 
Three Hoffmann Pupils Play 


Ida Sesselberg, Werra Koehler and Erminia Blumer, 
pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann, were soloists at the Music 
Students League — on April 25. Miss Sesselberg 
played an impromptu Schubert and “The Ghosts,” by 
Schytte, remarkably a Of She has a good technic, is very 
musical, and plays with dynamic control. Miss Koehler 
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and Miss Blumer played Arensky’s waltz with clean tech- 
nic and musicianly style on two pianos. Miss Sesselberg 
also accompanied cello solos, which were very well played 
by her brother, Charles Sesselberg. 


Lazar S. Weiner Pupils’ Concert 


A pupils’ concert by the Russian pianist and teacher, 
Lazar S. Weiner, was given at Carnegie Ghamber Music 
Hall on April 27. Ten Weiner pupils — Excep- 
tionally mens little pupils were G. Piner, a boy six 
years old; J. Kamerman, and G. Mirell (who played a 
Mozart concerto), and Misses Wieg, Kamerman, Liebo- 
witz and W. Scher. All showed they have been well 
taught by Mr. Weiner, who, at the age of twenty-one, has 
made a name for himself as a composer, pianist and 
teacher of piano. Many flowers were given the pupils, 
and the hall was packed. Support was given to the con- 
cert by Adelaide de Loca, contralto, pupil of S. Samoi- 
loff, and Max Wornow, violinist. 


Marie Stapleton-Murray Correction 


Marie Stapleton-Murray was unintentionally referred to 
as one of the students at the Aborn Opera School in con- 
nection with a recent notice in which she sang “Margue- 
rite.” This is wrong, because Mme. Murray is an experi- 
enced concert and opera singer, whose vocal interpretations 
and handsome personality have received tributes from 
various parts of the United States. She has been prima 
donna soprano with the Aborn Opera Company for three 
seasons, To quote her, “I am at the Aborn Opera School 
as a professional student.” She will sing with the Aborn 
Opera Company this summer, during their performances 
at the Bronx Theatre. 


Becker Pupil Wins Honors 


Edward Carter, pupil of Gustav L. Becker, gave a piano 
recital at Mehlin Hall on April 30, assisted by Marguerite 
Copeman, violinist. Mr. Carter played works by modern 
composers, making a special hit with the Rubinstein tran- 
scription of the “Turkish March” by Beethoven. 


Baldwin Plays American Works 


Samuel A. Baldwin, in the course of his recent organ re- 
citals at City College, played works by American composers 
or composers living in America, as follows: H. T. Bur- 
leigh, of New York; Ralph Kinder, organist of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Philadelephia ; Gordon Balch Nevin, an organ- 
ist in Boston ; Clement R. Gale, organist of Christ Church 
and director of music at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York; John Hyatt Brewer, organist of Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and Roland Diggle, 
organist at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Robert Huntington Terry Works 


Twenty-one musical works, consisting of piano pieces and 
songs by Robert Huntington Terry, the composer at the 
piano, were performed at the Warford studio April 16. 
They comprised the principal part of the program given in 
conjunction with songs by Florence Turner-Maley. Fluent 
melody and musicianly qualities of these Terry works have 
before this received due recognition by the MusicaL Covu- 
rieR. Their performance on this occasion by Catherine 
Self, pout Rowe Lockitt, A. E. Doyle and the composer 
was all that could be desired. 


Love and Lea at Netherlands Society 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea recently sang for the Nether- 
land Art Society, following which the president of the so- 
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EDITH MASON, 


Prima donna of the Bracale Opera Company, visiting the tomb of 
Columbus at Santo Domingo. 





ciety recorded in their souvenir book the following: “Two 
gifted young artists, Linnie Love, soprano, and Lorna 
Lea, contralto, sang separately and in duets, receiving tre 
mendous applause. Their voices blend beautifully, and 
they found an appreciative audience.” 

The young artists appeared April 21 at the Y. M. H. A. 
liberty concert at Public School No. 5. One of the hits 
the evening was the duet by Penn, “The Magic of Your 
yes.” 

Brocks-Oetteking Pleases New Jersey 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, not long ago sang in 
Jersey City, winning high favor, as shown by this press 
notice: 

Hanna Brocks-Oetteking was the vocalist of the afternoon. She 
has a particularly high, clear soprano voice, with a fine range of 
tone, and she was in excellent voice yesterday. The crowd that taxed 
the seating capacity of the Auditorium showed keen appreciation of 
the singer's work, and she responded to five encores. Mme. 
Oetteking showed to best advantage in the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” by Gounod, and in an exquisite lullaby by Scott.—New 
Jersey Journal. 


Sorrentino, “the Tenor Superb” 


A recent booklet issued by Umberto Sorrentino contains 
pictures of this good looking gentleman, and a page on 
which is printed the following: “A Dominant New Figure 
in the Concert World. Umberto Sorrentino, Celebrated 
Italian Tenor. Leading Tenor of Royal Theatre, Florence, 
Italy; Grand Opera de Nice, France; Theatre National of 
Mexico City; Boston Grand Opera Company, etc. The 
Verdict of Europe and America: Voice of uncommon 
splendor, singular charm and personality, fine skill, wonder- 
ful equipment, remarkable enunciation, an ideal singer.” 


Farnum Organist at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 


W. Lynnwood Farnum is the newly engaged organist of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, succeeding Frank 
Sealy, who has been there twenty years. Besides the solo 
quartet, a chorus choir will be inaugurated in this con- 
servative old church. 


Fay Foster Evening at Manuscript Society 


Tuesday evening, May 14, songs by Fay Foster will make 
up the entire program at the National Arts Club of the 
Manuscript Society of New York. The composer will be 
at the piano. 

Overton Trio Plays Well 


The Overton Trio, consisting of piano, violin and cello, 
play very enjoyable music, with real expression and ex- 
ceedingly good taste, at the Shanley Restaurant, West 
Forty-second street, New York. 


Dickinson Lectures for N. A, O., May 9 


Clarence Dickinson will give his famous illustrated lec- 
ture, “The Evolution of the Organ,” on May 9 at the Brick 
Church, Fifth avenue at Thirty-seventh street, New York. 
This is for the National Association of Organists, which 
later will hold a convention at Portland; Me. 


Paulist Choristers’ Visit to Mt. Vernon 


Perhaps the most inspiring experience in the lives of the 
Paulist Choristers, who are touring the United States and 
Canada for the benefit of the French Relief, occurred on 
the afternoon of April 5, when the organization, in a 
body, visited the home of Washington at Mt, Vernon. 
They were presented with ivy and potted plants, which 
they intend planting at the famous missions in California. 

The omnipresent sightseers, who had come to pay hom- 
age to the memory of the great patriot, halted in their 
stroll over the historic site as a tone of mystical sweetness 
floated above the tomb, There the choristers, under the 
direction of their organizer and leader, Father Finn, sang 
Grieg’s “Ave Maris Stella,” followed by “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” As the fresh, young voices rose in the 
National Anthem one had only to look at their uplifted 
faces to realize that their souls were stirred to a depth of 
patriotic fervor which will make them worthy followers of 
the great American. 


Haensel & Jones Artists at Important Festivals 


The following list of spring festivals are using one or 
more Haensel & Jones artists: Cincinnati Festival, Matz- 
enauer (four appearances); Ann Arbor Festival, Muzio, 
Matzenauer, Althouse, Middleton; Evanston Festival, Ne- 
vada Van der Veer, Althouse, Middleton; Newark Fes- 
tival, Middleton; Richmond Festival, Althouse; Spring- 
field Festival, Leginska; Kalamazoo Festival, Althouse, 
Middleton; Lindsborg Festival, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Reed Miller; Mount Vernon Festival, Middleton; Bluff- 
ton Festival, Leginska; Enid Festival, Nevada Van der 
Veer, Reed Miller. 


Lieutenant Sousa a President 
Lieut. John Philip Sousa, U. S. N., for the third time 
has been chosen president of the American Amateur Trap 
Shooters’ Association. Lieutenant Sousa also was the 
first president of the organization. 
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Leopold Auer and the Chicago Musical College 


The engagement by the Chicago Musical College of 
Leopold Auer will bring to Chicago next September the 
most illustrious violin instructor of modern times. Pro- 
fessor Auer paid a visit to the institution during his 
recent sojourn in Chicago, and expressed himself as 
greatly impressed with its resources. 

In adding to its faculty for next season the teacher 
of Heifetz, Zimbalist, Elman, Seidel, Rosen, Kathleen 
Parlow and many another famous virtuoso, the Chicago 
Musical College has capped the enterprise which, in the 
department of violin playing alone, has brought to the 
city such renowned masters as Sauret, Heermann, Liste- 
mann and Theodore Spiering. There will undoubtedly 
be great eagerness to study wath Professor Auer, who, if 
the achievements of his pupils are any criterion, is a 
wizard in the art of teaching. So great is the demand for 
his services in New York that it has become necessary 
to restrict the number of students who wish to avail 
themselves of his teaching. In Chicago, also, Professor 
Auer will limit his hours of instruction, and he will take 
only advanced students. Since it became known that 
this famous master had decided to join the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College requests for his teaching have 
come from all parts of the country. 


Final de Sadler Musicale 


Fifty or sixty people assembled at the New York home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Willy de Sadler, 227 West Seventy-first 
street, for their last studio musicale of the season, in- 
cluding artists and music lovers from the best New York 
musical circles. The program of the evening was pro- 
vided by Mrs. Ellen de Sadler, soprano; Jacques Jolas, 
the young American pian‘st, who is a protégé -of Mr 
de Sadler, and a number of Mr. de Sadler's pupils, in- 
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cluding Zo Elliott, tenor and composer, whose song, “The 
Long, Long Trail,” is one of the most popular musical 
numbers of the day; Charles Heckel, a baritone with a 
rich voice; Stella Tuttle, who gave up the profession 
of dancing to develop her delightful light soprano voice; 
M. Beasley, a bass with a deep, resonant organ, and Ruth 
Miller, whose delightful soprano was heard in solo and 
duet with Mr. Heckel. 

The fine vocalism of each and every pupil gave proof 
of the excellence of Mr. de Sadler’s work. Particularly 
was the improvement noticeable with Mr. Beasley, the 
bass, who came to Mr. de Sadler only six months ago 
with a voice which seemed completely ruined. Mr 
Jolas was at his best in the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue 
in D minor and a Chopin group. Later he played in his 
usual finished manner, with Benno Scherek at the second 
piano, a movement from the Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor, evidencing his splendid mastery of the piano in 
every measure. 

Mrs. de Sadler met with equal success in each of her 
two roles, that of hostess and that of singer, in which 
her splendid interpretation of Gluck’s “Divinites du Styx,” 
from “Alceste,” must be mentioned especially, and also 
that of Gretchaninoff’s “Triste est le steppe,” in which she 
shone no less. 

The guests departed expressing their thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. de Sadler for a rare musical treat. Among those 
present were the vocal artists, *Misses Fox, Maxwell, 
Louise Homer, Jr., and Taft; the pianists, Charles Cooper 
and Skjerne: the violinis:, Cade; Thomas Wilfred, the 
Danish lute player; the composers, Dwight Fiske and Zo 
Elliott; Dr. and Mrs. Hoving, the latter formerly a well 
known Swedish actress in Stockholm, and their daughter, 
Mrs. Wiechman-Damrosch, Lady Coffin, Baron and Baro- 
ness Dahlrup, and many others. 


Mme. Tafel Arranges War Benefit 


Prominent artists who have volunteered to give their 
services for the concert and fashion fete being arranged 
by Mme. Tafel for the benefit of the Stage Women’s 
War Relief, Thursday evening, May 16, at the Ritz- 
Carlton, are: Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto; Mag- 
gie Teyte, soprano, and Max Rosen, violinist, 




















Cleofonte Campanini 


General Director of the 


Chicago Opera Association 


writes as follows of the 


ftlison & Hamlin 


PIANO 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Boston. 
Gentlemen: 

In my opinion, which 
seems to be shared by 
every artist of the com- 
pany, there is no piano 
which so completely 
satisfies every artistic 
demand as does the 
Mason & Hamlin. 

(Signed) 
Cleofonte Campanini 
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Laudation for Mabel Garrison 


Recent comments in the daily papers concerning Mabel 
Garrison’s art show the following: 


A coloratura soprano new to Cleveland, Mabel Garrison, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, a sure enou h American singer, a 
native of Baltimore (and we know the charming voices of our 
Southern girls), won a triumphant success, : 

Limpid, clear and true her tones floated out, now in lovely can- 
tilena, now in mounting cascades of oa fioritura. Miss Gar- 
rison's voice is of a quality best, though inadequately, described as 
flutelike, For no flute could match its loveliness of texture or its 
radiant brightness 

Decidedly a most delightful singer and one ranking high in the 
coterie of distinguished coloratura sopranos who now are reviving 
the best traditions of the bel canto. 

The art of Miss Garrison was impeccable and she delighted her 

listeners and won from them enthusiastic and prolonged applause. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
It probably was not the result of intention, but the ones respon- 
sible for the series of three concerts given here during the winter 
certainly saved for the last the best, for Mabel Garrison, who sang 
here last night at the Burlew, was the walnuts and wine of the 
banquet of song served during the winter, Miss Garrison was the 
most refreshing because not only did she literally exude youth, but 
her voice and presence were of the springtime. 

Miss Garrison's voice is “pure and liquid clear,” and this probably 
best describes it. Miss Garrison's voice is a clear soprano, so well 
controlled that to describe it one would say that each note wedded 
itself to the following one before each could be wedded to space. 
Superlative adjectives could describe the pleasure her singing 
gave, and cold critics would have to admit the splendor of tone 
she so unblemishingly lent to the delight of the audience. A 
stranger to audiences here, her first appearance on the stage was a 
triumph over the frigid temperament of Charleston audiences. The 
reception given Miss Garrison was a certain index that she was 
charming, and encore aftet encore to every number was a certain 
proof of the splendor of her voice. 

The professional critic could go into critical ecstasy over them, but 
laymen were satisfied to hear a beautiful young woman, with a 
delightful personality and a matyelous voice sing to them for an 
hour and a half the sort of songs they wanted to hear sung in a 
faultless manner,—Charleston Gazette, Charleston, W. Va. 


She fully came up to the expectations of music lovers in this 
city, who were at once charmed and captivated by her lovely, pure 
voice and intelligent rendering of her program, Her unvarying 
purity of tone, her staccato, were as clean cut as steel, without 
being the least bit metallic. Her runs were like tiny rockets of 
sound, and with all, her musicianship a thing of joy. At the con- 
clusion of “With Verdure Clad,” Miss Garrison was greeted with 
tumultuous applause 

Miss Garrison's singing of the beautiful “Polonaise’’ from 
“Mignon” was one of the finest things of the evening's performance. 
In this she was given an opportunity to display the exquisite trills 
and runs which she does so perfectly. She has a most beautiful 
soprano voice, especially suited to this number. It was given with an 
archness and naiveté which were quite irresistible. She was superb. 
Again her trills and runs were noticeably perfect! Her high notes 
were sustained and sweet, while the manner in which she gave the 
number was perfect both from the dramatic and musical point of 
view.—Daily Eastern Argus. 





Miss Garrison possesses a mellow voice of beautiful texture which 
is handled with ease and charm. The voice is delightfully flexible 
and used with rare skill to produce telling effects. The vocalist’s 
taste, skill and charm were convincing.—Portland Evening Express 
and Advertiser, 


More Praise for Evan Williams 


Evan Williams invariably captures his audiences. He 
scored a great success at the dedication of the new munici- 
pal organ in Denver, Colo., recently. 

SINGING OF WILLIAMS CAPTIVATES AUDIENCE 
Artist Scores Greatest Triumen or EveninG 

It would be an uncommon voice that could — for favor 
with the organ at its dedication, but such a voice has Evan Williams, 
soloist of the occasion; sweet singers of Wales are traditional, and 
Mr. Williams did not shatter any of our traditions, 

His voice rang like a clarion through the great hall, and time 
after time he was recalled and graciously responded with encores. 

Denver News 





EVAN WILLIAMS CAPTIVATING IN SONG 
Was in His Best Form, Witnu an Emotionat Grasp Eguar 
To Att Negps 

One whose popularity has grown to immense proportions through 
the medium of Victor records is no stranger to any audience before 
which he may appear. So when Mr. Williams sings there is the 
mutual advantage of a friendly background. However, he needs no 
assistance in captivating any audience save his soulful singing. 

Though a veteran of the concert room, he was in his very best 
form last evening, and when that is said it means that all the fine 
points of singing were presented. Moods expressed by tone color 
and sentiment conveyed by perfectly distinct enunciation plus beau- 
tiful pronunciation of words. 

Williams has a tone quality and a means of projecting his message 
ali his own, His interpretative power is superlative and his emo- 
tional grasp equal to all moods, from the very intimate and commu- 
nicative simplicity of “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” to the heroic 
stand of “Judas Maccabeaus” calling a nation to arms in the cause 
of freedom. 

It must not be understood that Mr. Williams is a modern reciter 
of songs, for though his activities extend backward to 1896, when 
he made his first big appearance at the Worcester festival, his voice 
has much of the sweetness and charm of youth and he is a singer of 
unusual gifts. To understand the credit due such an artist for 
maintaining his popularity over such a span, just reflect that of 


his associates at that first occasion at Worcester he alone sings now. 
Nordica, Stein, Campanari and Dufft, all gone from the public’s view. 

There was so much good in all of Williams’ work last night that 
it is difficult to tell just where he excelled. Let us say that he 
suited all tastes through his varied means of expression. His voice 
responded to all demands, from elevating the simple songs in the 
Jast group to the proper plane of interest and enjoyment, to clarion 
high notes such as one does not often hear.—Colorado Springs 
(Colo.) Gazette. 





Durango people turned out in large numbers last evening to hear 
Evan Williams, the noted tenor, at the high school auditorium. 
it is stated that late arrivals were disappointed as the auditorium 
was not large enough to seat the crowd. Mr. Williams’ singing will 
long be remembered by all who had the opportunity to hear him 
last evening.—-Durango (Colo.) Democrat. 


Edna Stoessel Pleases with Cercle Gounod 


Edna Stoessel, pianist, a sister of Albert Stoessel, the 
prominent young American violinist now with the colors, 
appeared as soloist on March 10 with the Cercle Gounod 
Orchestra, of New Bedford, Mass., under the baton of 
Conductcr Godreau. Miss Stoessel played the difficult 
Grieg concerto and a group of shorter pieces for piano 
alone. Her success was emphatic, as proved by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the New Bedford press: 

Miss Stoessel was mistress of the situation at all times, and played 
the piano part with a splendid appreciation of its meaning, with 
a beautiful, liquid tone and with fire and virility. . . . Miss 
Stoessel was also very fortunate in her solo numbers fof the piano, 
the Chopin nocturne in F sharp major and the same composer’s 
etude in A flat. Her third number was the Liszt Hungarian rhap- 
sody No. 6, the contrasting moods of the “Lassan,” or slow move- 
ment, and the “Friska,” or rapid movement, being brought out with 
the utmost clearness. The “Friska’ movement, with its rapid octave 
passages, was played with crystalline clearness and with power 
almost equal to the masterly performances of this number given by 
Teresa Carrefio in the years gone by. — 

That Miss Stoessel will be a commanding figure among the younger 
pianists of the present day was made clear to all those who heard 
her last night. She was received with every evidence of sincere 
approval by the audience, who demanded two encores.—New Bedford 
Times. 





Last evening’s concert served to introduce to patrons of the Cercle 
Gounod Edna Stoessel, a New Bedford pianist whose previous 
appearances in smaller concerts have attracted very favorable notice. 
The Grieg concerto, which she played first with the orchestra, was 
a severe test of her abilities, ook she met it successfully. She plays 
with confidence and precision; and if the concerto failed to appeal 
strongly to the audience, Miss Stoessel’s rendition of it won their 
admiration, It was in the second group, especially the Chopin etude 
and the Liszt rhapsody, more particularly the latter, that her skillful 
playing, combined with music exerting a distinct emotional appeal, 
gave the audience its greatest pleasure. Miss Stoessel was charming 
in appearance and manner and we hope to hear more of her in the 
future.—New Bedford Standard. 





Miss Stoessel played brilliantly with the orchestra, and in her 
two Chopin pieces and the lovely Liszt rhapsody her work was 
constantly engaging and satisfying. Of course, the technic of a 
concert pianist is to be taken for granted, but one cannot refrain 
from a word about the smooth, precise octaves in the “Friska,’’ or 
quick movement, of the rhapsody, and the smooth, geosty runs of 
the D flat major waltz, which, with a nocturne or Schumann, she 
added in response to fervid applause.—New Bedford Morning 
Mercury. 





rer P z 
Otis in Gilberté Songs 

Florence Otis sang songs by Hallett Gilberté, April 18, 
at the Tuttle residence, New Haven, accompanied by the 
composer. April 21 she sang similar songs at the third 
concert of the American Music Optimists, Hotel Mar- 
seilles, New York, and April 22, at Camp Merritt. Her 
success at all three affairs was due to her beautiful voice 
handsome personal appearance, and the merit of the Gil- 
berté songs, which “take hold” of audiences. The New 
Haven Times-Leader of April 19 said: 

Miss Otis selected a most happy program. The fascinating lyrics 
and brilliant piano settings, with the composer at the piano, left 
nothing to be desired. The audience showered applause in abund- 
ance on both singer and composer. Miss Otis displayed versatility 
and flexibility of voice, as well as dramatic interpretative ability. 
The charm of the Gilberté songs, enhanced by Miss Otis’ expressive 
interpretation and attractive personality, made it difficult to decide 
what was most delightful. All present hope to hear Miss Otis and 
Mr. Gilberté again. 


Hans Hess “a Remarkable Cellist” 


Hans Hess’ playing of the Boellmann variations at La- 
fayette, Ind., on April 19, as soloist with the Chicago Cham- 
ber Music Trio, brought forth the following glowing praise 
for this fine Chicago cellist: 

Hans Hess, the American cellist, played with a remarkably beau 
tiful tone which seemed never to waver and which accounts for the 
remarkable popularity this artist has attained. His playing is also 
graceful, and artistry and musicianship evident in all he does. 
Lafayette Courier. 





Hans Hess, a remarkable cellist, presented the Boellmann varia- 
tions that was as beautiful as it was intricate.--Lafayette Journal. 


Mischa Elman Reconquers San Francisco 


It looks as if San Francisco had voted unanimously in 
favor of Mischa Elman when he played*there during his 
recent Western trip. Here is what the papers said: 


MISCHA ELMAN ATTAINS NEW HEIGHTS IN FIRST 
RECITAL 


The return of Mischa Elman was hailed yesterday by an audience 
that anticipated great musical pleasure—and received it. Indeed, the 
meed was gréater than could have been forecast, for Elman, with 
all his triumphs, went beyond that which he has ever before given 
in this city, His place as a virtuoso has been recognized since he 
was old enough to carry such a description of his work; his talents 
have been unquestioned and his offerings received with little adverse 
criticism, except that attending differences of opinion regarding 
possible style or mannerisms. 

After an absence of a year, Elman seems to have jumped ahead 
immeasurably. The “Elman tone,” beautiful in its. vibrancy, has 
increased greatly in spirituality. 

Spirituality, indeed, is the big gain in Elman’s playing. Having 
lost nothing of the human note nor that strength which dominates 
all minds, musical or untrained, he has added a finesse and a deli- 
cacy that previously had been but hinted at. It is a splendid acqui- 
sition, not only for the further enjoyment of his hearers, but 
to the realm of music itself, which before it can give its fullest 
message, must touch the innermost depths independent of effect 
upon the ear.—The Chronicle, April 15. 


ELMAN’S TONE HOLDS CROWD UNDER SPELL 

Mischa Elman has played in San Francisco some half dozen times 
before; never has he played with the potent allure with which he 
held his audience at the Columbia Theatre yesterday afternoon in the 
first of his two concerts here. 

It was the greatest Elman that San Francisco has ever heard; 
greatest in poetic vision, in sympathetic interpretation, in wealth 
of colorful tone, in technical skill—in everything in that bundle 
of wizardries the possession of which makes him one of the masters. 

hose who have heard him at his former concerts here are respon- 
sible for this, declaring that he has grown immeasurably in the 
year since he was last heard here. 

There are no words to describe the Elman tone. Who can put 
into words the maddening beauty of a rose and gold sunset; how 
may one use a supe on beauty so intense that it causes pain, or 
paint the passion of a heart, the tenderness of a dream? One does 
not gild the lily—The Bulletin, April 15. 





Baltimore Acclaims Lucy Gates 


Baltimore accorded Lucy Gates enthusiastic acclaim on 
the occasion of her recent appearance there as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. The Baltimore 
papers spoke of her thus: 


LUCY GATES DELIGHTS LARGE AUDIENCE. SUBSTITUTE 
MAKES UP FOR DISAPPOINTMENT IN CHARMING 
NUMBERS. SINGER CORDIALLY WELCOMED. 

The audience received Lucy Gates most cordially, and she soon 
showed that she was mistress of accurate vocalization and possessed 
a wonderful control over her voice. Her voice is pure and clear and 
at the end of the “Bell Song” she was given an ovation, being com- 
pelled to respond to a number of recalls. Her second number, 
pn the “Barber of Seville,” brought a renewal of the applause.— 

American. 





To Lucy Gates, the soprano, who took the place of Galli-Curci 
as the soloist of the concert, was accorded an unusually hearty 
greeting. Real individuality, remarkable beauty of tone and artistry 
of a very high order indeed were revealed in Miss Gates’ reading 
4 Rossini’s “Una Voce Poco Fa” from the “Barber of Seville.”— 
News. 


LUCY GATES GIVEN OVATION 

Miss Gates, who sang here earlier in the season with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, repeated the favorable impression she 
made upon that occasion. Miss Gates is am artist of no little 
distinction with an almost incomparable technic, where clear flexible 
voice and faultless phrasing are finely displayed in the familiar 
bravura numbers, The quality of her middle register is very beau- 
tiful, the organ being displayed to particular advantages in the 
Rossini number.—Evening Sun. 


Miss Gates’ voice has matured and broadened immensely since 
she was last heard here. Last night her singing was marked by 
admirable authority and poise. Her tones in the middle and lower 
register were remarkably fresh and brilliant and she sang the diffi- 
cult “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” in which every deviation from 
— is noticeable, with delightful purity of tone. Her second num- 
er was “Una Voce Poco Fa” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
which she sang with ease and charm as well as dramatic power 
and her pareciog was particularly good. The audience showed its 
appreciation of her singing as well as of the difficulty she had 
Lng in filling in at the last moment, and gave her an ova- 
tion.—Sun. 





Mischa Leon at Monte Carlo 


Mischa Leon, the operatic tenor, who was last heard in 
this country with the ill fated and short lived Interstate 
Opera Company, and whose final American appearance was 
in a special performance of “Carmen” with Donalda at the 
Lexington Opera House, New York, has scored an em- 
nhatic success as one of the leading tenors at the opera of 
Monte Carlo, where he created the role of Sir Kenneth in 
the revival of a posthumous opera by Balfe called “King 
Richard.” The Paris Figaro said of him: 


_ In the moment of his first contact with the public, Misclta Leon 
immediately revealed himself as one of the greatest tenors of the 
moment, and an audience which filled the opera at Monte Carlo re- 
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called him on several occasions, He is a remarkable tenor, whose 
voice is of pure quality and of a warm and rare timbre. His style, 
his acting talent, the intelligence with which he entered into his 
part, and the elegance of his physique designated him as the real suc- 
cessor of Jean de Reszke. Because of his success, Mischa Leon was 
immediately re-engaged by Raoul Gunsbourg for the next season at 
Monte Carlo. 

Mischa Leon, as Sir Kenneth, was a great success, alike in 
person, aspect, costume, voice and style. Tall, robust and shapely, 
he looked every inch a doughty knight. His voice is of rare quality. 
It is a true tenor, remarkable not only for its sweetness but also for 
its manly richness. He takes (and took) B flat in alt several times 
in the same piece or scene, fortissimo, with absolute ease. He never 
forces his voice, never oversteps the frontier of his power; and from 
the lowest to the highest notes his tone is beautifully mellow and 
warm: its velvety warmth, in fact, reminds me somewhat of Calvé’s. 
He does not resort to the Italian tenor’s tricks of prolonged holding 
of a telling note, and even more prolonged descrendi—tricks delib- 
erately employed to paralyze the injudicious with the vanities of 
sheer virtuosity; but he can “vocalize” as well as the best of them 
and he is master of a wonderful pianissimo: as he delightfully 
proved by his exquisite rendering of the romance at the close of the 
first act. This charming piece brought him prolonged applause;: he 
had perforce to repeat it, and he sang it the second time with a 
finish of style and a tenderness of feeling even greater than before. 
Mr. Leon is not only an exceptional tenor; he is also an artist.— 
Paris Continental Weekly. 


Sandby Scores in Philadelphia 


On the occasion of Herman Sandby’s recent recital in 
Philadelphia, the local press applauded him enthusiasti- 
cally. Several of the popular cellist’s criticisms are ap- 
pended ; 

It was indeed a pleasure to hear the fine, velvety tones of Mr. 
Sandby’s instrument once again. There is a satisfying, appealing 
timbre to his tone which is missing from the stirring, broader notes 
of more virile players. Mr. Sandby is essentially an intensive 
artist, with a feeling for delicacy and the finer subtleties of life. 
‘That is why he was most effective in the Sibelius group. Every 
number in the “Sibeliana” is a gem, and the cellist last night set 
off their beauties by his admirable performance. 

But delightful as was Mr. Sandby’s playing, it was removed 
from the toreground by one of the most striking programs heard 
here in a long time, It teemed with life—the life of a people— 
and made a vital appeal to the audience which was rapt in_its 
attentiveness until the very end. Mr. Sandby showed-~ the full 
extent of his art, which embraces the genius of arrangement and 
creation equally.—-Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

The size of the audience, which took about all the seats, bore 
witness ere a note was played to the fact that Philadelphia friends 
and admirers of the artist are many and loyal. 

Mr. Sandby made his very fine old Italian cello do as he wished 
and express the inmost meaning of what he played. His gifts as 
a composer have long been recognized, and his Scandinavian set- 
tings are among his conspicuous successes. Mr. Sandby’s style 
is compact of fire and grace, and his technical elegance was a model 
for the emulation of the many students of his art who intently fol- 
lowed his performance.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Herman Sandby was cordially welcomed by a large audience at 
Witherspoon Hall last evening, when he presented an interesting 
recital program, The program last evening was made up for the 
most part of his own works and transcriptions which he has made 
from those of other composers. Most notable were the tran 
scribed group entitled “Sibeliana’—Sketches from the Land of the 
Thousand Lakes—Sibelius, and the five examples of Scandinavian 
folk music for violin, cello, and piano, by Mr. Sandby. 

The former are particularly picturesque and melodious, and were 
played with the facility and appreciation for which the cellist is 
well known, 

The group of songs set by Sandby to poems by Oscar Wilde, 
Michael Strange and Walt Whitman, are “modern” without the 
departure from the rules of harmony and lucidity which many 
present day composers appear to think necessary, and show that 
the cellist has genuine talent for song writing as well as compo- 
sition for his instrument.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Mary Jordan Under Charlton Management 


Mary Jordan has added still further to her prestige 
by successful concerts in Toledo, Bridgeport and New 
London, which followed close on the long series of 
appearances recently noted. In each city the critics 
were warm in their praise of the contralto’s art: 

Miss Jordan has a sympathetic and mellow voice which has been 
thoroughly trained and brought under control, She sings with 
intelligence and warmth, and she has large interpretative power, and 
with these abilities she makes an impression with every song. She 
has personal beauty and an imposing and magnetic stage presence. 
Her selections were all interesting.—-Toledo Blade. 


Miss Jordan gave the Contemporary Club one of the most de 
lightful song recitals of the season. Miss Jordan has been a fa 
vorite in this city since her appearance with the Bridgeport Ora 
torio Society.—Bridgeport Evening Post. 

Miss Jordan was at her best in voice and manner. She has a 
charming manner and a command of voice that is most refreshing. 
Full and strong, her notes were perfectly rendered.—New Londo 
Globe. 





Her contralto voice is of rich 


Miss Jordan was at her best. ; 
power.—-New 


quality, great breadth, and she sings with dramatic 
London Telegram. 

Miss Jordan will continue her concert work next sea- 
son under the management of Loudon Charlton, 


Novaes Wins with Boston Symphony 

A further addition to her long list of successes was 
scored by Guiomar Novaes on April 12, when the pian- 
ist appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, playing the Chopin second concerto. his en- 
gagement came close on the heels of a joint recital 
with Jacques Thibaud, and it left no room for doubt 
that the young Brazilian pianist has won Boston as 
completely as she has all other sections of the country. 
The critics have seldom been more lavish in their 
“Her tone,” said the Boston Post, “is of lovely 
her arpeggios crisp and rippling; her feeling 
evidently one of poetic love for the most poetic of com- 
posers for the piano, Her playing was full of charm 
and she was warmly applauded.” 

Praise of a similar character was bestowed on Miss 
Novaes by all of the other critics, as the following ex- 
cerpts indicate: 

Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, gave true pleasure yester- 
day afternoon as soloist at the symphony concert by an uncom- 
monly beautiful performance of Chopin’s F minor concerto. Miss 
Novaes kept the haunting lyricism which pervades these measures, 
doing no violence to their graceful contours, recreating their beauty 
with a sense of its fragrance and its poetry. —Boston Globe. 


praise. 
purity; 


Guiomar Novaes had a tropical abandon in the work which. made 
it especially attractive. Miss Novaes was superbly brilliant in le 
finale, and her broad octave and chord playing, her clear scale work, 
her surety and well-defined phrasing aroused the only enthusiasm 


of the afternoon and she was recalled again and again, and de- 
served the tribute.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Miss Novaes played the great Chopin concerto with stunning 
effect. The audience just clapped and hammered on the floor until 
the little Brazilian phenomenon bowed a dozen times.—Boston Ameri- 
can. 


She deserves the distinction of being called to appear with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Nobody will deny that she has a 
splendid tone. The first sound she struck on Friday afternoon pro 
claimed this irresistibly to her hearers. Nobody will deny, either, 
that she has a facile execution. Where was the remotest hint of a 
rhythmic hitch in all her performance on Friday afternoon? Her 
ability to give melodies all the coloring necessary to make the F 
minor concerto picturesque, and her ability to give decorative pas 
sages all the freedom and delicacy of contour necessary to make 
the piece ingratiating could by no means be gainsaid. To say this 
of the pianist, and to add that she handles all problems of ex- 
pression and technique as ably as any of the women who in former 
years appeared with the orchestra, is to say only what should be 
said. She is, indeed, the equal of the women, and perhaps of the 
men, too, of the past. Her playing measures up to all historic 
standards.—Boston Christian Science Monitor, 


From end to end of the concerto out of Miss Novaes’ playing 
shone the radiance which is the pure lustre of Chopin’s music, 
Light were the rhythms to which she sped the mazurka-like Finale, 
“_ sensitive pliancy and variation but never with distorting em 
phasis. 


’ P e P P 
Warren Proctor’s Delightful Singing Praised 
Frederick Donaghy, of the Chicago Tribune, commented 

on Warren Proctor’s recital of March 11 as follows: 
Warren Proctor would, if versed in the repertoire, be a reasonable 

insurance against some of the tenor trouble Mr. Campanini has been 
through. He gave a recital last night in Central Music Hall, and 
sang well enough to suggest that; also, to indicate definite better- 
ment in style and tone within the last year. His is a good voice 
of the lyric or romantic quality; and he uses it with refinement and 
breeding. Mr. Proctor did some delightful singing in English and 

French groups, indulging adroitly a wire-drawn pianissimo of exquis 

ite effect, 


Matzenauer Triumphs with Opera in Boston 


Such remarkable press tributes as Margaret Mat- 
zenauer received from the Boston press upon the occa- 
sion of her recent appearances in that city with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company rarely fall to the lot of 
any artist. Her opening performance with Caruso in 
“Le Prophéte” called forth such headlines as “Matze- 
nauer Superb,” “Mme, Matzenauer’s Triumph,” ete. 
Appended are some of the notices: 


MATZENAUER SUPERB. 

With such a singer as Mme. Matzenauer in this important role, 
Scribe’s libretto and Meyerbeer’s music can stil] thrill the auditor 
Mme. Matzenauer was superb in her vocalism The Boston Adver 
tiser. 


CARUSO AND MATZENAUER HEARD IN A _ STIRRING 
REPRODUCTION OF MEYERBEER’S GENIUS 

Throughout, Mme. Matzenauer met the crucial demands of this 
score in its fearful tessitura, high and low; its inclusion of lyric, 
dramatic and decorative song, in a manner which revealed her 
Sreat resources, her intelligent preparation and the scope of her 
noble voice.—Boston Globe. 

MME. MATZENAUER’S TRIUMPH. 

The predominant figure of the evening was Mme. Matzenauer 
Her glorious voice enabled her to sing her music of enormous diffi 
culty with exceptional flexibility and virtuosity The music asks 
of the singer at the same time power of sustained melody and 
dramatic declamation; and music to which a majority of voices 
would be unequal in the beginning, because of the limitations of 
the range of the ordinary voice. Meyerbeer wrote this music for 
great singers He would have been happy if he could haVe heard 
the Fides of Mme. Matzenauer The smallest phrase was 
taken in a great spirit The voice is thrilling in its rich 
ness and color It places apparently no limitation on the artist 
She can use it as she will. Everything she needs—power, range, 
sensuous beauty, dynamic control, all these things Mme. Matzenauer 
seems to possess in superfluity. Not in a long time will her 
singing and her presence in this role be forgotten he unfor 
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gettable climax of her impersonation came in the cathedral scene. 
So superbly tragic and beautiful was she in her grief that not even 
the toppling off of Mr. Caruso’s crown sufficed to distract the 
audience for long from the moving spectacle. Such dignity, such 
grandeur of spirit, must be inborn, They cannot be manufactured 
or acquired.—Boston Post, 


Mme. Matzenauer sang with that opulence, that great broad sweep 
which is hers, and with the lovely delicacy which almost sets her 
apart from other singers of similar vocal quality. At a recent con- 
cert she proved that she was one of the great singers of song» 
of the day. Last evening she equally established her right to be 
classed among the great women of the operatic stage.—Boston Even- 
ing Record. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s rich voice, with its liberal compass, was amply 
displayed in the music for Fides, which severely tests any con- 
tralto.— Boston Herald. 


Akin in distinction of song was Mme. Matzenauer in the part of 
Fides. As in concert her singing recently suggested in Boston, 
as in opera it affirmed anew last evening, she stands now at the 
zenith of her powers. Her voice is of exceeding sensuous beauty, 
opulent of body, full and free of flow, susceptible to modulation 
and color, curiously euphonious with instrumental choirs, with the 
blended tones of duets or ensembles, An unfailing intelligence 
directs it through a diverse artistry. The connoisseurs of song 
had reason to marvel at Mme. Matzenauer’s command of the slowly 
unfolding, largely fashioned, variously expressive music of ornament 
in which the speech of Fides abounds.—Boston Transcript. 

Of her work in “Aida” the press was equally enthusi- 
astic: 

Mme. Matzenauer as Amneris, was in familiar prime of faculties 
that join to richness of voice and mastery of song the power of 
tones to summon and deepen emotion, to embody character.—Boston 
Transcript. 

Smoothness was present in full measure in the glorious singing 
of Mme. Matzenauer. Round, full tones, warm and satisfying, 
made her presence on the stage a joy.—Christian Science Monitor. 


Mme. Matzenauer triumphed in song and action. A regal figure, 
she sharply defined the character. This princess was not only 
ardent and voluptuous; she was a woman of brains and _ intelli- 
gence, keenly conscious of her rank, irritated at Aida’s presumption 
in rivalry. She enjoyed trapping the slave into an avowal of her 
love for Radames. The singer's glorious voice, admirably con- 
trolled, was used with skill and artistic restraint. There was no 
attempt to impose its power.—Boston Herald, e 


The great contralto added another role for the first time here, 
one to equal her Fides. Her Egyptian Princess is a true daughter 
ot the Pharaohs, The scene with Radames will be one of the su- 
preme memories of any season at this opera house, A voice used 
with dramatic eloquence, enriched her performance.—Boston Globe. 


“Not a Better American Basso Alive Today” 


‘Mendelssohn Club and Arthur Middleton an Invin- 
cible Combination,” headlines the Chicago Examiner 
apropos of this artist's recent appearange in that city. 
kchoing these sentiments in the most glowing terms, 
the Chicago press gave the following remarkable trib- 
utes: 

Arthur Middleton did some very fine singing last evening, sing- 
ing with voice and brains and heart. It was a pleasure to hear 
Mr. Middleton's English, the words coming out crisp and clear, 
yet not with any labored, elocutionary distinctness, but as if he 
had something to say that he wished the people to understand. 
Then the tone itself was.so solid and meaty sounding that it satis- 
fied you. It may have taken him years to get this all adjusted so 
that he knew just how to do with his voice what was in his mind, 
but he has it now. Only a man who had a voice in the first place, 
and who had learned how to manage it could have given the final 
song “‘Farewell with the force and simplicity that would make its 
story tell. No matter how much temperament a singer may have, 
or imagination, or desire if he has not the technical skill he can- 
not send it out with power. Mr. Middleton had his voice so at 
command that he could make the musica sound like a spontaneous 
expression of feeling in which technic had nd part, and this is art. 

Chicago Evening Post. 

The unusually large attendance may have been, and I am_ fairly 
sure it was, on account of the added luster of Arthur Middleton's 
name on the program. Our own Middleton was in superb voice; 
therefore it goes without saying that America’s best basso had a 
great success. His first number, from Ambroise Thomas’ “Le Caid,” 
was sung with vocal finish and intelligent understanding of text and 
tradition. But, besides the interpretative perfection, one must praise 
the smooth treatment of colorature passages, scales, turns, trills, the 
clean French diction and the fine mezza-voce. The tone was opulent 
and warm. Mr. Middleton was a vocal virtuoso, I repeat the bravo, 
bravissimo for Mr. Middleton, who deserves a place of honor on our 
own Auditorium stage. There is not a better American bass alive 
today and he should be here singing major parts.—Chicago Evening 
American. 

MENDELSSOHN CLUB AND ARTHUR MIDDLETON AN 
INVINCIBLE COMBINATION. 

No more popular soloist could have been engaged than Arthur 
Middleton, and this time “our own Arthur” was all there. Both in 
his variety of solo numbers and in his incidental solos with the 
chorus he aroused the utmost enthusiasm and had an unequivocal 
success.—Chicago Examiner, 


Arthur Middleton, the American baritone, added his artistic attaifi- 
ments to the evening’s music with telling effect. The solos for bari- 
tone brought out the many vocal gifts of Mr. Middleton, who san 
with a beautiful tonal emission with clear enunciation and wit 
genuine artistic feeling.—Chicago Daily News. 


The organization is upunlly fortunate in its selection of soloists: 
y 


last night it was exceptionally so. Middleton’s gorgeous voice and 
extraordinary enunciation were exercised to the limit.—Chicago Daily 
Journal. 

With Arthur Middleton’s superb voice for the special ofering, Mr. 
Wild last night took the Mendelssohn Club through the final bill of 
its twenty-fourth season. Mr. Middleton sang gloriously, and with 
exquisite regard for the text even when it was not easily vocable.— 
The Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Cordelia Ayer Paine in Canadian Recitals 

Cordelia Ayer Paine, the pianist, has réturned to Min- 
neapolis after completing a tour of Canadian and middle 
western cities. A part of her winter was spent in New 
York, where she appeared at various musicales and re- 
citals. She will remain in Minneapolis a few weeks be- 
fore going to her summer home, Stonecroft, near Duluth. 

A recent criticism of Miss Paine’s work before the 
Presto Club, in Guelph, Canada, said: 

Every seat in the hall was occupied, and Miss Paine was emi- 
nently ful in holding and maintaining the enthusiasm of her 
audience for the entire evening. Her program was varied and ex- 
acting, and she displayed talents rarely heard in anists in this 
country. She has a splendid tone, unlimited technic, brilliancy, 
finish and exquisite expression, with which she entirely captivated 
her hearers. She was enthusiastically recalled. . 





The Gardini Recital at Ottawa, Canada 
Commenting upon the recital of Nelli Gardini at Ottawa, 
Canada, the awa Citizen has the following to say: 


It was an exceedingly pretty thought of Nelli Gardini to give the 
work of a Canadian composer premier honors on her program at 


the Russell Theatre. As Mme. Gardini proved when she was here 
in grand opera, she is essentially an operatic singer, and she scored 
her greatest triumphs in the excerpts from operas, namely “L’Air 
de Lia” from “L’Enfant Prodigue” and the aria from Puceini’s 
“Madame Butterfly.” In these she had plenty of scope to give free 
expression to the immense dramatic power of her lovely soprano 
voice, with its wealth of feeling and sympathy. In the first named 
there was a dramatic tension which gripped the hearts of her 
listeners, while in the latter, the audience had the all too short 
opportunity of seeing her in one of her greatest triumphs. Her fine 
interpretation was given a tremendous greeting. Mme. Gardini 
scored an equal success in her next group a six songs, each 
being given an individual touch. Her singing in Norwegian might 
almost lead one to believe that she was of that nationality, and 
the ease and charm with which she rendered two Grieg songs re- 
vealed her di i ’s 





intimate knowledge of the § ian 

tongue. Two French songs were also unusually interesting. ‘“Some- 
where in France,” a fine encore, which Mme. Gardini gave follow- 
ing the air from Debussy, showed a deep feeling of sympathy and 
love for the boys at the front. It was a most impressive perform- 
ance, 


Boguslawski- Praised by Kansas City Critic 

Moses Boguslawski, pianist, on the occasion of his recent 
recital in Kansas City, Mo., received the following enthusi- 
astic tribute from Mrs. M. K, Powell, the able critic of the 
Kansas City Star: 

THE BOGUSLAWSKI RECITAL, 
A Fine Program Successrutty Given By THE Pianist. 

_ Interest in a recital by M. Boguslawski is always sufficient to 
fill every seat in the Jewish Temple. Last night’s audience com- 
prised students, amateurs, professional musicians, together with a 
large representation of society people. 

There was marked enthusiasm, particularly following the Liszt 
tone pictures and Chopin numbers. The artist was generous with 
encores, playing a Chopin mazurka, the popular “Shepherds Hey,” 
by Percy Grainger, and a reverie of his own, in addition to a long 
and brilliant peserem. His best work was done in the earlier num- 
bers, the Bach-Busoni prelude and fugue disclosing an almost fault- 
less technic and a broad and dignified contour. 

Always capable of dazzling effects and of weavin 
tissues with the embroideries and arabesques that 


delicate tone 
elight younger 
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MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI, 
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artists, Mr. Begusiowsts'e performance last night indicated a larger 
promise and a higher goal. 

The Brahms variations on a Paganini theme are a tremendous 
ordeal, for there are twenty-eight of them. The lighter ones, notably 
a thistledown waltz and a tiny scherzo, were delightfully played. 

The tone pictures comprising the Liszt Pilgrimage brought out 
the same characteristics. The religi atmosphere of the chapel 
picture was reproduced with much refinement, the call of the moun- 
a ee invading it again and again with delicate urgings. The 
placid lake was a little masterpiece of imagery and all the gentler 
scenes of the journey were expressed with a fine sense of color 
and perspective. 

Mr. Boguslawski is much at home with those composers who 
have written aneey for the piano, and in the piano idiom. 
Although his Chopin numbers were placed at the end of a heavy 
program, and may have suffered some loss of delicacy and clearness 
in consequence, they were at the same time very beautiful and 
interesting. Mr. Boguslawski misses nothing of the lyrical quality 
in Chopin, bringing to the music of the fanciful Pole a fancy 
almost as delicate, enveloping the themes with gossamer lightness. 
He pmayed both the early and the late Chopin, the lyric and dra- 
matic, but it is the first that suits him best and in which he best 
pleased the audience, 

_The insistent sgviguee at the end of the program induced the 
artist to return and play a composition of his own. 





Max Rosen’s Second Chicago Recital 


A few of the press comments on Max Rosen’s second 

Chicago recital, on April 21, are reproduced below: 
ROSEN PROVES TONE MASTER. 

Max Rosen draws a tone of exquisite quality from his violin, and 
he seems to turn instinctively to the music which depends primarily 
on beauty of tone for its expression. While he has the fingers 
of virtuosity, his natural feeling runs more to the romantic than 
to the brilliant. He sustains a melody with such evident pleasure 
rather a shock of surprise that you realize how fine is his technical 
in the grace of line and the warmth of coloring that it is with 
control when he sees fit to display it. There is a refinement in 
his playing, a delicacy of shading, a sensitiveness to the more quiet 
beauties, that rather suggest the subjective quality of the poet.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


MAX ROSEN AROUSES HEARERS AT RECITAL. 
Rosen, as was formerly remarked concerning him, possesses gen- 
uine violin talent. _In time he will mature into one of the big 
virtuosos.—Chicago Daily News. 


MAX ROSEN GIVEN OVATION. 

Max Rosen, with his wonderfully appealing tone, evidently made 
an impression at his first recital a few weeks ago that was lasting. 
Cohan’s was packed yesterday, the audience clamoring for a fift 
encore at the end of the recital.—Chicago Examiner. 


ROSEN’S WORK GOOD. 
Rosen has a lovely, warm tone, genuine artistic feelin, 
and undoubtedly the makings of a very fine violinist. 
ing American. 
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May o, 1918 
CLEVELAND APPLAUDS HEIFETZ 


Refined and Dignified Art of Young Violinist Brings 
Third Re-engagement—Sadlier Presents “The 
Studio Club” — Riendeau, Marcosson, 
Finnegan and Other Recitals 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 28, 1918 


Jascha Heifetz scored another triumph on his return 
here Wednesday evening, April 17. Many not present 
at his first concert and feeling that they had missed 
jistening to one of the few living geniuses, were in their 
places on this occasion, and these, added to his former 
admirers, filled Grays’ Armory to overflowing. 

The program reflected the refinement and dignity of 
the young artist. In speaking of his playing, the only 
adequate term to be applied is “perfect” in the truest 
sense of the word. The program included “Chaconne” 
(Vitali), concerto in E minor (Mendelssohn), nocturne 
in E minor (Chopin-Auer), “Hungarian Dance” No. 7 
(Brahms-Joachim), “On Wings of Song” (Mendels- 
sohn-Achron), caprices, Nos, 13 and 20 (Paganini), 
melodie (Tschaikowsky), scherzo-tarantelle (Wieniaw- 
ski). Perhaps, if one or more numbers were to be se- 
lected as particularly enjoyed, they would be the an- 
dante from the concerto and Mendelssohn’s “On Wings 
of Song.” 

Andre Benoist’s accompaniments, as usual, were sym- 
pathetic and beautifully played. 

At the close of the concert, Mrs. Hughes announced 
the re-engagement of Mr. Heifetz for the early part of 
November next. 


Sadlier Presents “The Studio Club” 


Francis J. Sadlier presented “The Studio Club,” in 
Julian Edwards’ comic opera, “Princess Chic,” at the Pros- 
pect Theatre the week of April 15. The performers were 
well rewarded for their efforts by large and enthusiastic 
audiences, and the audiences in turn enjoyed every minute 
of the delightful opera. 

Rena*Titus, pupil of Felix Hughes, sang the title role. 
Her voice, a lovely, clear soprano, was particularly suited 
to the part. Her solos were charmingly sung and most 
generously applauded. Mr. Sadlier, who possesses a rich 
baritone voice, took the part of the Duke, winning much 
applause for his exceptional portrayal of that role. 

Other members of the cast who displayed, besides good 
voices, considerable histrionic ability, were Carrabelle John- 
son, Doris Stadden Kaser, Hal S. Burr, W. E. Brazier, 
Burman Smith, Elroy H. Ward, Lyman H. Kaser, not for- 
getting David Yost, comedian, responsible for many a 
augh. 

The chorus and orchestra were admirable support and 
much of the success of the opera was due to their efforts. 


Raoul Riendeau, Tenor, in Recital 


Raoul Riendeau, artist-pupil of Celestine Cornelison, 
sang at the Scotch concert given by Clan Grant, on Friday 
evening, April 26, at Moose Hall. Mr. Riendeau was re- 
ceived with the same enthusiasm which has marked all of 
his appearances here this season. His voice is a remark- 
ably fine tenor, possessing rare sweetness, warmth and 
volume. His successful appearances have given every 
promise of a bright future. 


About Albert Riemenschneider’s Organ Program 


The April number of the American Organist contains an 
interesting article on the Music Conservatory of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, giving a description of its 
fine Austin organ and a sketch of the career of its able 
director, Albert Riemenschneider. Specimen programs are 
given of Mr. Riemenschneider’s organ recitals, which have 
been more than a hundred in number, sixty given as a 
series in which there were no repetitions. 


Marcosson-Finnegan Joint Recital 


Sol Marcosson, violinist, appeared in a joint recital with 
John Finnegan, Irish tenor, on Sunday evening, April 21, 
at Grays’ Armory. Mr. Marcosson was in fine form. He 
played Wieniawski’s difficult “Airs Russes” with great bril- 
liancy. Paganini’s etude in E major was also given ef- 
fective. Both artists were warmly applauded and obliged 
to contribute extra numbers. Mrs. Sol Marcosson, as usual, 
furnished excellent accompaniments for her husband, while 
Lucretia Jones accorded Mr. Finnegan splendid support. 
The concert was for the benefit of St. Ann’s Hospital. 





Stracciari, May 2 


Riccardo Stracciari,’ the distinguished baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Association, will give a recital for the ben- 
efit of Italian war orphans at Hotel Winton, on Thursday 
evening, May 2. 

Hughes Pupil at Lorain, Ohio 


Rena Titus, soprano, a talented pupil of Felix Hughes, 
gave a recital, March 6, at Lorain, Ohio. B. F. 


Artist, Violin and Program—American All 


Gaylord Yost, American composer-violinist, with an 
American made violin, announces that he will play an 
all-American program next season. Mr. Yost believes 
that the time has come to give every stimulus to the 
American composer. “What an easy matter,” he says, 
“it would be for all of the foreign artists to include 
several American compositions on their programs, in- 
stead of the ‘boiled over’ and ‘patched up’ transcrip- 
tions, which one now finds them using. We ail know 
that it is an incentive to every composer to have his 
works publicly performed, and, while the foreign art- 
ists have for years been accepting the American dollar, 
they have, with very few exceptions, not even turned a 
finger to encourage American creative art. This shows 
too plainly that they have held only a mercenary inter- 
est in us, in so far as we have paid our money—money 
in fabulous sums—for their services. It would cost 
them nothing to lend their aid in stimulating our ar- 
tistic growth and expression. The sentiment in this 
great nation is rapidly changing, and I hope to see 
these foreigners modify their policies, for ‘action and 
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reaction are equal,’ and they are sure to pay, sooner or 
later, for their total disinterestedness in our produc- 
tions.” 

When asked what instrufhent he was going to use 
next season, Mr. Yost replied: “I am going to use a 
violin made by H. E. Blasier, of Williamsburg, Ia. 
This instrument was made in 1915 and won a contest 
in Chicago in the same year. My interest was first 
aroused when I heard of this contest, and that it had 
been played against some of the most famous and ex- 
cellent examples of the old Italian makers, and, after 
personally subjecting the violin to the most severe 
tests, I decided that the art and science of violin mak- 
ing had not died. Iam playing this violin because it is a 
fine instrument and because the maker still lives. It is 
natural that I should carefully consider the matter of 
playing a new instrument, for I realize how essential a 
good violin is to the artist, and I also know that the 
public has come to expect violinists to use $20,000 
Strads, etc., but I shall prove that an American is mak- 
ing master violins.” 

On his American program, Mr. Yost will play the 
sonate in G major by John Alden Carpenter, concerto 
in E minor by Cecil Burleigh, and smaller numbers by 
Albert Spalding, Arthur Foote, Francis Macmillen and 
others, 


Four Philharmonic Dates for Max Rosen 


In addition to his appearance with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in New York, next December, Max Rosen has just 
been engaged to appear with this orchestra on the Steinert 
course concerts in Worcester, New Haven and Providence, 
on November 6, 7 and to. He will also play on Novem- 
ber 9 in the Steinert course in Springfield, Mass, in joint 
recital with Frances Alda. 
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Frances Nash, “Pianist par Excellence” 


Frances Nash, pianist, was chosen to give the artists’ re- 
cital at the recent annual meeting of the Federated Music 
Clubs of Michigan, held in Grand Rapids, April 17 to 19, 
inclusive, and considering the many visitors and the prep- 
arations evident by the time the artist arrived, we can read- 
ily imagine her utter dismay to learn she had been provided 
with no instrument on which to play. Investigation proved 
that her concert grand had been started in the usual way, 
but the familiar delays were again to blame, and the final 
solution was a small grand or no recital. 

Miss Nash holds a record for never having disappointed 
an audience, and beside this she has never allowed her 
love of her art, great as it is, to stifle her sense of re- 
spensibility to the public. In characteristic manner, she 
accepted the situation as it stood and made the most of it. 
Just how much this first appearance in Grand Rapids meant 
to Frances Nash and how she was repaid for the sacrifice 
of her ideals, may best be judged by the local press reports 
The critics apparently forgot the handicap and declared 
her to be “a pianist par excellence,” and added that “not in 
recent years had a woman pianist created such a furor.” 


Big Patriotic Concert in Spartanburg, S. C. 

A big patriotic concert was given last Sunday at Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C., by a band of 250 musi- 
cians selected from the sixteen Pioneer Infantry bands 
at Camp Wadsworth. The concert was under the direc- 
tion of Chief Musician Max J. Trulee, band leader of the 
Fifty-seventh Pioneer Infantry band. This was the larg- 
est band ever assembled in Spartanburg, and its perform- 
ances created a riot of enthusiasm. The purpose of the 
concert was to raise money for the Red Cross and the 
Music Library fund of the Provisional Depot band corps 
and army troops, 
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JEANNE NUOLA “ERATE SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts and Recitale—A Renleed number of pupils taken 
ADDRESS: 56 EAST 59th STREET, N YORK 
Personal Representative: JULIAN POLLAK, 47 W. 420d 5T., N. Y. 


Mile. DE FOREST-ANDERSON 
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VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD ::::: 


ALICE MeCLUNG SKOVGAARD 
Pianist 
SOFIA STEPHALI MARIE KERN-MULLEN 
Soprano Contralte 


Fifth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 














ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR, COACH AND 
ACCOMPANIST. 


ner Festival, Bayreuth: 
i Opera House, N. Y. 


Formerly accompanist for Mmes. 
Schumann-Heink and Alma Gluck. 


Coaching in all languages, for songs, 
opera and oratorio, 


New York Studio: 
gio West o7th St. New York 
Phone: Riverside 7830. 
































FREDA TOLIN 


PIANIST 


“Young American Pianist whose 
playing denotes ability of a mature 
artist.” . 





Season 1918-1919 now booking 





GEORGE Cc. HUEY 
3601 Versailles Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 
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BEHNING PLAYER PLANO 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is now be- 
ginning its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ossible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Alfred Cortot 


“Would you kindly inform me if Alfred Cortot, the 

French pianist, has ever been in this country? Also, 

| should be glad to learn if he is well known in France ? 

Is -he considered a good pianist? Thank you in advance 

for your courtesy.” 

Alfred Cortot has never been in this country, which is 
rather remarkable under the circumstances, nor does his 
liame appear to be well known here. In France he stands 
as one of the first pianists and finest musicians, his name 
and fame well known throughout his native land, and in the 
rest of Europe, too. See about him in the interview with 
Jacques Thibaud in last week’s MusicaL Courter. 


Which Is He? 


“T see that Raoul Laparra is referred to as a Spanish 
composer in a review by one of the New York news- 
paper critics of his recent Aeolian Hall recital with 
Helen Stanley. I thought he was French. The Musi- 
cal CourIER is sure to know, so will you kindly in- 
form me which he is?” 

You are correct in thinking Raoul Laparra is French, He 
is from the Basque country, which is partly French and 
partly Spanish, He, however, is French Basque and his 
wife an American. 

Grand Opera Managers 


“Will you kindly inform me how it is possible to 
locate grand opera managers, especially the smaller 
organizations? Concert managers and theatrical man- 
agers are all well advertised, but apart from the biggest 
grand opera managers they seem to be hard to locate.” 
The Aborn Opera Company can be reached through Mil- 

ton Aborn, 137 West Thirty-eighth street, New York City. 
Mr. Aborn has classes for operatic training. The im- 
presario of the San Carlo Opera Company, which is to 
open a season of four weeks in New York on September 
2, is Fortune Gallo, Hotel York, New York City. The 
Bracale Opera Company is directed by Adolfo Bracale. 
His permanent address is the same as Mr. Gallo’s. S. M. 
Berry, Temple Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal., is the active 
head of the La Scala Opera Company. 


Wants Reliable Bureaus 


“Can you give me the name of some reliable bureau 
which furnishes accompanists ? That is my line of 
work and I do not know just how to get in touch with 
a singer or violinist who requires the services of an 
accompanist. I am always told there is a good field 
for such work and I have had good advantages, having 
studied two seasons (1912-1914) with Richard Burmeis- 
ter in Berlin, and have had some local accompanying.” 

It is probable that a singer or a violinist who required 
an accompanist would apply to his or her manager, so it 
can be broadly stated that all the managers or bureaus 
have accompanists on their lists. You will find the names 
and addresses of managers and agencies in the columns of 
the Musica, Courier, any one of whom would be thor- 
oughly reliable. The first advertisement on page 2 is one 
of the well established agencies. It is sometimes possible 
to obtain a situation in a school. Just at the present mo- 
ment there have been an unusual number of inquiries for 
positions as accompanists, 


Wants Best Vocal and Piano Instruction 


“My daughter and I are going West and will spend 

a year either in Los Angeles or San Francisco. I am 

desirous of having the best available vocal and piano 

instruction for her during our stay on the Coast, 

Could you furnish me with the names of several such 

teachers ?” 

The Pacific Coast representative of the MusicaL Covu- 
rieR, Frank Patterson, is in direct and close touch with 
all the teachers of the two cities mentioned, and he will be 
very glad to furnish you with full details. Mr. Patterson 
can be reached at 2644 Green street, San Francisco, or at 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles. 


Program of Japanese Music 


“Will you please give me some suggestions for a pro- 
gram of Japanese music? It will have to be for piano 
and voice, with readings, papers, discussion, or Victrola 
music for variety. Will you reply through the Infor- 
mation Bureau as early as you can? 

In the March 14 issue of the Musicat Courter you will 
find on page 5 a picture of Koscak Yamada, conductor of 
the Philaharmonic Society of Tokio, Japan, and a composer. 
If you write him, care of the Musitcat Courter, he might 
help you.. Some compositions of his, arrangements of 
Japanese folkmusic, will soon be published here. He is at 
present in this country, a biographical sketch of him ap- 
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pearing in the same issue of the Courter on page 14. There 
is a book entitled “Music and Musical Instruments of 
Japan,” by F. T. Piggott, that may be of help to you in 
writing a paper on the subject of Japanese music. All the 
Japanese instruments, as well as those introduced from 
China, are described in the book, with illustrations of many 
of them; there are also some Japanese compositions done 
into our notation, also the Japanese scales and notes. There 
is little written music in Japan, as the pupils learn by listen- 
ing to others and memorizing the tunes, nearly all the 
musicians being women and blind men. The modern Japa- 
nese music is almost exclusively for the thirteen stringed 
koto. For the samisen there is a small repertory of songs; 
for the shakuhaci there is a considerable quantity. The 
music for the biwa, introduced from China in 918 A. D., 
has not been altered for 600 years. There are some charm- 
ing songs for the gekku, which is of Chinese origin. The 
ancient music is preserved for centuries and is performed 
with as much solemnity as in the old days. The profession 
is hereditary. The flute was considered sacred. Po here are 
traces of music in Japan as far back as 660 B.C 

Owing to the difference in notaion there is no Japanese 
music published by the music dealers in this country. Some 
composers have written songs and instrumental pieces with 
Japanese names, imitating the music of that country. You 
will find the titles of some of these in the book of Victor 
Records—for the Victrola. Any songs would have piano 
accompaniments. ns 


The Answers Are Published 


“Will you kindly publish the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

“1, Do some artists have private managers who 
travel around with them? 

“2. If so, will you kindly state the salary of such 
managers ? 

“3. How may one obtain such a position? 

“4. Kindly state the salary of the piano accom- 
panist.” 

Li Fee 

2. Salary is a personal matter between manager and 
artist and can hardly be considered as a question about 
music. 

3. By becoming a manager with a great artist on your 
books. 

4. Same answer as number 2 for the first part, much 
depending upon the ability of the accompanist. 

It may be stated that salaries, commissions, etc., are not 
in the province of the Musica Courier but belong to 
managers and agents. Questions upon musical subjects 
are answered with pleasure, and as much information sup- 
plied as possible. Arrangements between managers and 
their artists are confidential, necessarily so. It is not usual 
to proclaim business details to the public, nor publich con- 
tracts. It might easily be that the Musica, Courter would 
be aware of monetary arrangements confided by some man- 
ager or other, for they all look upon the Courter as a 
friend, but these details would all be under the seal of 
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OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
Musicat Courier it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 


THe Musicar Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 
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Who Knows Opening for Concert Pianist? 

“IT am desirous of becoming a concert pianist but am 
without means for further study. Have been a scholar- 
ship pupil at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music for 
three years and will receive an artist’s disploma this 
coming June. I have accompanied regularly for Dr. 
Fery Lulek; also don some concert accompanying 
for Mr. Tirindelli, John Hoffmann and Minnie 
Tracey. In solo work I have won eleven contests with 
six gold medals as a result. Last year I played the 
Weber ‘Concertstiick’ when I was soloist with the or- 
chestra here. Could you refer me to some singer, 
violinist, or company of musicians who need a pianist 
for either accompanying or solo work or both? Can 
you refer me to any women or men who could help me 
in any way? Also, would you give me the names of 
any teachers’ agencies who might secure a position for 
me? I began piano when eleven, since then have re- 
ceived high school diploma and diploma in piano from 
Whitworth College in Mississippi. Any favor you may 
extend will be greatly appreciated.” 

Arthur Friedheim, 161 East Fortieth street, New York 
City, is giving lessons free of charge to a good number 
of students who are talented and without means. If you 
will communicate with him it will help you in obtaining 
the desired position. 


Who Will Teach This Summer? 


“T should like some information concerning the teach- 
ers of piano who will be in New York during the sum- 
mer. Will Guiomar Novaes be there? Does she teach, 
and if so, please give me her address? I should like 
some information about Leo Ornstein. I should like 
to know of the best teachers who will be in the city 
during the summer months, How should I go about 
securing positions as accompanist for singing or sing- 
ing teachers while studying during summer ?” 

Neither Miss Novaes nor Ornstein teach, but there will 
be many excellent teachers in or near New York for the 
summer. Watch the Musicat Courter columns for their 
names. 

To secure engagements you should apply to some of the 
agencies. Mrs. Babcock, Carnegie Hall, has large connec- 
tions with musical people, schools, etc. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Abbot, Margaret—Plainfield, N. J., May 28. 

Alcock, Merle—Cincinnati (Ohio) Music Festival, May 
11; Macon, Ga., Festival, May 13; Bethlehem Bach 
Festival, May 24 and 25. 

Alda, Frances—Toronto, Canada, May 13. 

Althouse, Paul—Hamilton, Ont., May 9; Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 16; Music Festival, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, May 24-25; Evanston, Ill, May 27; 
Lockport, N. Y., May 30. 

Atwood, Martha—-Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., May 12; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 19; Keene, N. H., May 24. 

Sarbour, Inez—KKeene Festival, Keene, N. H., May 24. 

—. Joseph—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

ay 18. 

De nd Emilio—Evanston, Ill., June 1. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—Toronto, Canada, May 13; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 18, 

Ferguson, Bernard—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 16. 

Galli-Curci—Evanston, IIl., June 1; Denver, Colo., May 8. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Worcester, 


May 17. ; 
Garrison, Mabel—Cincinnati Festival, 
May 10 and 11; Worcester Festival, 


Mass., October 3-4. 


Hackett, Arthur—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3-4. 
Hamlin, George—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 


October 2-3. 

Hinkle, Florence—Cincinnati Festival, 
May 11; Milwaukee, Wis., May 21. 
Holmquist, Gustaf—La Porte, Ind., May 15. 
Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry ‘Holden Washington, a Gy 

May 18. 
Karle, Theo—Evanston, Ill., May 30. 
Kline, Olive—Tarrytown, N. Y., May 17; Akron, Ohio, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


May 25. 

La Forge, Frank, Chicago, IIl., May 12. 

Lazzari, Carolina—Toronto, Canada, May 13. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward A.—Asheville, N. C., May 11. 

Martinelli, Giovanni—Toronto, Canada, May 13; Ann Ar- 
bor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich. May 18; Montreal, 
Canada, May 20. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Cincinnati Festival, 
Ohio, May 11; Chicago, Ill, May 12; Ann 
Mich., May Festival, May 15, 18. 

Middleton Arthur—May Festival, Kalamazoo, Mich., May 
24, 25; Evanston, Ill., May 27; Waterbury, Conn., May 
10; "Sascakn Canada, May 14; Ann Arbor Festival, 


Cincinnati, 
Arbor, 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 16 and 18; Dubuque, Ia., 
May 21. 

Mussa, Lambert—Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May II. 


Muzio, Claudia—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Nash, Piuaie~tinbobes, Ia., May 21; Worcester Festival, 
Worcester, Mass., October 4. 

Raisa, Rosa—Bangor Festival, Bangor, Me., October 4; 
Portland, Me., October 8. 

Riegger, Neira—Elmira, N. Y., May 22. 

Roberts, Emma—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3 and 4; Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 16. 

Rubel, Edith, Trio—Syracuse, N. Y., May 14; Hagerstown, 
Md., May 23 

Schofield, Edgar—Evanston, IIL, 
Mass., October 2. 

Seydel, Irma—Kittanning, ~~ May 9; Reading, Pa., May 
13; Allentown, Pa., May 

Sharlow, Myrna—Ann roy Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 18. 

Séoien’ Milton C.—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3. 


May 27; Worcester, 
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Any information that can be given upon music Sparkes, Lenora—Evanston, Ill, May 


Stracciari, Riccardo—Ann Arbor Ger Festival, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 15. 

Sturkow-Ryder, Theodora—With Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, I!!., May 10, 
Sundelius, Marie—Nashua, N. H., May 9, 10; 

Festival, Evanston, Ill, May 27. 

Tittman, Charles Trowbridge—Bach Festival, Bethlehem, 
Pa., May 24, 25. 

Tsianina—Evanston, Ill, June 1. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Evanston Festival, Evanston, IIl., 
May 27, 28; Enid, Okla, May 2; Lindsborg, Kan., 
May 12-15. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—North Shore Festival, Evanston, III., 
May 30; Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
10; Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., October 2: 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 14. 

Wilson, Raymond—Seneca Falls, N. Y., May 17. 


Yvonne de Tréville Helps Brooklyn Music 
Settlement School Scholarship Fund 


A novel feature of the bazaar, “Melody Land,” held 
by the students of the Brooklyn Music Settlement School, 
Friday, April 19, was an auction of songs. The selling 
of autographed copies of the compositions of Huntington 
Woodman, Frank La Forge, Fritz Kreisler, Harriet Ware, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Reginald de Koven and Syd- 
ney Homer, having also the signatures of the artists to 
whom the compositions were dedicated, and in many cases 
performed by one or the other of the signers, caused 
merry and spirited bidding. 

“Thistledown,” written for and dedicated to Yvonne de 
Tréville by Charles Waketield Cadman, brought the highest 
price, Mlle. de Tréville having graciously consented to sing 
it before it was auctioned off. 


Evanston 


Herbert Clarke in Huntsville 


Herbert L. Clarke, formerly the first cornet of the Sousa 
Band and a recognized artist on that instrument, has set- 
tled in Huntsville, Ontario, where he has become director 
and manager of the famous band of the Anglo-Canadian 
Leather Company, whose factories are in Huntsville. 
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Annual Music Week at Chicora College 


Under the direction of H. H. Bellamann, a cycle of six 
musical evenings took place at Chicora College for Women, 
Columbia, S. C., given by the senior class, assisted by the 
Chicora Choral Society, of which Mrs. H. H. Bellamann is 
the conductor. Violin pupils of Harrita Tidd also formed 
an interesting part of the program. The list of composers 
presented included all the representative ones from ancient 
times to the most pronounced disciples of ultra-modernity. 
An unusually high standard of interpretative power was 
disclosed in the performances, according to the reports of 
experts who were present. Among American comoosers 
on the program were Cadman, Spross, MacDowell, Brans- 
combe, Woodman, Ross, Nevin, Spalding, Homer and Gay- 
nor. The soloists included the Misses Winn, Meacham, 
Cleveland, Willingham, Adams, Cockfield, Zimmerman, 
Fleazer, McLaughlin, Dantzler, Ashe, Bolton, Herring, 
McElveen and Mrs. E. A. Pennick. 
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The professional desiring stylishly attractive 
frocks and gowns will find them here first and 
at a moderate price. A visit to Mme. Tafel is } 
well worth while. H 


206 West 44th Street, New York City 
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MRS. H. H. A. BEACH === 


Availeble for CONCERTS and RECITALS, in aid of RED CROSS and other War Charities. 


Permanent Address: Hillsboro New Hampshire 





FRANCIS Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. | DUET 

FLORENCE Chicago Opera, Chicago RECITALS 
Royal Opera, Berlin 

EASTON Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 


Personal Address: 5 Bayview Ave., Port Washington, L. I., 


Telephone: 207 Port Washington 








ORIGINATOR 


Portland, Oregon—June 18th 
Chicago —August Ist 
For Booklets and Information address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 





Mrs. Caniel Louise Dunning | THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM 


Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


NORMAL TEACHER 
Normal Class—Oklahoma City— April 15th 
Dallas, Texas —June 3rd 
For Booklets and Information address 


1727 Chase Avenue Chicago 











LOUIS S. STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


STUDIOS 146 WEST 77th ST. AND STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK : 


Telephone 6554 Schuyler 








LENORA 


Sole Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
1446-8 Aeolian Hall 
New York 





SPARKES 


SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 














de Pina 


Management: James A, Deyor, 933 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 


W. HENRI ZA Author of the 


Unions | post 
“The Practical Psychology of Voice,” pub. G. — 
Complete vocal Studio: 50 West 67th Street 








Professor of Choral Music 


Hoge — 6-8 0 ee 
Frederick H. oe 


Offers “Universal Song.” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“A vational and workable system.”—David Bispham. 
At the dealers, or Studio 1007, Carnegie Hall, New York City 


BIANCA RANDALL 


Concerts "‘posaeane Recitals 
For information itis +H, B. Reynolds, 29 Seeithaaiie New York City 


d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


| Ville d’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


° MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1918-19. 
Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti 
tution, Chautauqua, N, Y 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 607 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Oratorio $8 $3 Lecture Recitale 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 
Government Song- ¥.. ier at Camp Bowie. 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEBMANN —447 West 97th St., New York City 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 














Sevres-Paris 
































\ staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
netruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing. All communi- 
stion® should be directed to the Secretary, MARY G. RUSSELL 
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Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
agogue late from Berlin 
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Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BASS BARITONE. 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
56: West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon j 
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STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GALLI-CURCI CONCERT 
BREAKS PREVIOUS RECORDS 





Largest Audience to Hear One Artist—Armitage Series 
Concludes Auspicious Season—Annual May Fes- 
tival Postponed—Farrar’s First Wichita 
Appearance 

Wichita, Kans., April 28, 1918. 

Several times during this season, Wichita musical records 
have been broken, and the Galli-Curci concert, April 11, 
under the Merle Armitage direction at the Forum, broke 
all previous records in attendance, box office receipts, and 
as in her case, artistic finish and genuine success, In the 
memory of the writer, no audience of such great size ever 
assembled in Wichita to hear one artist, and the memory 
extends beyond the period when Wichita could not seat 
over 2,000 or 3,000 instead of the Forum seating capacity 
of 5,000. At this concert standing room was sold also. 
To Armitage belongs the palm for the biggest business 
so far. A review of the program is unnecessary, as so 
much praise already has been showered upon her every- 
where, and Wichita was no exception. There is nothing.to 
add to the comments of other music centers; it sufhices 
to say, the big crowds went away fully satisfied ‘that in this 
case the artist had not been overestimated and over- 
advertised, Too much in commendation of Galli-Curci 
cannot be said. 


Auspicious Season Concluded 


The Armitage series, with this number, concluded a 
most auspicious season, not only artistically, but financially. 
Next season's series will shortly be announced. 


A Commendable Enterprise 


The city commission, together with the city manager, 
has signed for a course for next season. The list con- 
tracted for includes the Miniature Symphony Orchestra 
and a Russian Ballet, Louise Homer, Alma Gluck, Efrem 
Zimbalist, and a joint recital by Lucy Gates, soprano, and 
Yolanda Méré, the pianist, a list of five attractions, with 
tickets at $1, $2 and $3 for the entire series, boxes at $3 
and $4. The Forum will be used exclusively, and at the 
prices announced should be filled. It is a justifiable com- 
munity enterprise and an outgrowth of the Shrine Band 
and Philharmonic Orchestra efforts of this season, which 
were so largely attended at times that the Forum could 
not hold the crowds. On one occasion an estimated crowd 
of 3,000 people was turned away. The orchestra at the 
Palace Theatre, many times playing on the same Sundays 
as the band, also turned more away than the theatre with 
its 1,800 seats could hold. Both were free. The course 
announced for next season will be managed by the city. 
Twelve hundred seats will be available at series prices, 
twenty cents per concert. The plan of charges is based 
on the expense of the attractions. It is planned only to 
break even, but if the money runs over the expenses, the 
balance is to be applied on the next season’s list. No profit 
is figured on. No wonder this situation is creating a dis- 
turbance in local managerial circles. Armitage will no doubt 
put on @ course just the same. While it is a hard competi- 
tion, the Armitage direction has to date put on the finest 
series each season ever offered to Wichita and at prices 
the very lowest possible, so no doubt the demand for their 
course will nevertheless lead them to continue. The 
Wichita Chorus Course Committee has not definitely de- 
cided whether it will compete, but Lucius Ades, manager 
of this course, advises that he will put on high class at- 
tractions individually if the Chorus course is not definitely 
outlined. He has contracted already for Galli-Curci for 
next season, and also with Charles Weeus: for an all-star 
quartet, and plans to promote several other big attractions. 


Band and Orchestra Free Concerts Close 


All the series of band and orchestra free concerts are 
closed this month, the orchestra playing its last concert 
Sunday. At this concert the Wichita Chorus assisted, and 
with the orchestra presented Goring Thomas’ “The Swan 
and the Skylark,” directed by Charles Davis Carter. Mme. 
Carter, soprano; Elsie Randall, contralto; Lucius Ades, 
tenor, and Elmer Gannett, bass, were the soloists of the 
cantata. The orchestra portion enlisted Henrietta Hosfeld, 
soprano, and Eunice Jones, harpist of the orchestra, as 
soloists, Miss Jones was favorably received. 

The donation offering taken for the Red Cross was of 
substantial amount. The city fathers should likewise get 
behind the orchestra and enable it to continue. It is a 
question if it can and will remain an attraction for next 
season, as no financial arrangement can exist under the 
present conditions. It faces a future of success artistically 
if the business end of the plan can be managed. 


Annual May Festival Postponed 


The annual May festival, with the contest features, has 
been postponed to next season on account of the many 
war activities here at this time. The city has been active 
in the various lines necessitated by the war, and the musi- 
cians have helped substantially in service. 


Seagle Given Warm Reception 


Since the last letter, Oscar Seagle, baritone; Sol Alberti 
at the piano, and Laura Reed Yaggy, violinist, assisting, 
closed the Wichita Chorus Course at the Crawford. He 
sang to a fine audience, and an appreciative one. It was 
Seagle’s first appearance here and both public and press 
accorded him a fine reception, Perhaps the negro spirituals 
provoked the greatest appreciation with the audience at 
large, though his presentation of the entire program was 
delightful. Mrs. Yaggy, well known in Wichita, a resident 
of Hutchinson, ably assisted, and should be heard oftener. 


High School to Give Series of Three Concerts 


In the face of the big plans of the city commission for 
next season, the High School has also contracted for a 
series of three concerts for next season, viz., Warren Proc- 
tor, tenor; Amy Neill, violinist, and Vera Poppe, cellist. 
The course at the High School last year, this closing 
season, and the coming one, deserves commendation be- 
cause of the prices and the efforts of Principal Lofty to 
give to the students fine artists at minimum prices. This 
course too, aims to pay expenses only. Tale year it did 
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not do that, but, undaunted, Mr.. Lofty has contracted 
again, and the three artists should be greeted with fine 
audiences. 


Wichita Composers’ Program 


Last week the Musical Club gave a Wichita composers’ 
program at Martin & Adams recital hall. An unusual 
program, unusual in point of merit, proved that Wichita 
has no little creative talent of real worth. The program 
was of so much interest it is appended herewith: 


Prize oapriotie hymn (“America”) (Mrs, Ray Campbell), Wichita 
Musical Club; piano duet, ‘March yore? Charles Davis 
Carter and my Carter; vocal solo, “A R and You” (Donald 
Williams) (words by Rosemary Ruth Threlfall), Harold Woodward; 
quartet, “Recessional,”” by Kipling (E. K. Gannett), Mrs. Claude 
Stanley, Elsie Randall, Lucius W. Ades and E. K. Gannett; piano 
solo, ‘Visions of Spring,” Donald Williams; Indian song, ‘Fare- 
well” (E. K. Gannett), E. K. Gannett; piano, “Le Papillon d’Or” 
(valse ballet) (P. Hans Flath), “The Flirt’ (Morceau Caracteris- 
tique) (P. Hans Flath), tarentella in A minor (P. Hans Flath), 
Violet Fischer; quartet, Hymn Anthem, “The Majesty Divine” 
(Charles Davis Carter), Mme. Charles Davis Carter, Elsie Randall, 
Lucius W. Ades and E. K. Gannett; chorus, “Freedom’s Victory” 
(words and music, David Colvin), Wichita Musical Club. 


Great Lakes Naval Band Plays 


The Great Lakes Naval Band stopped off and played 
a program in the temporary band stand erected for them 
in the center of the city. The Shrine Band will give 
summer programs in Riverside Park. 


Recitals 


Mabel Whitney, pianist, gave a recital at Mt. Carmel 
Academy, March 21. Her program was an ambitious and 
excellent one. The Academy has presented a long series 
this season, some of them of local talent, Miss Whitney 
being in this category but not suffering by comparison, 

Inez Dodds Barbour, soprano, presented her pupil, Na- 
dine Noll, assisted by the Y Glee Club and 
Gertrude Frohman-Jones, accompanist, April 23, at the 
High School Auditorium, The program included the aria 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” by Gounod; a group by Whelp- 
ley, Park, Ware, one by La Forge, Chaminade, Arne and 
Hazzard, and “Sunlight,” by Ware, while the Glee Club 
assisted with two program numbers, “Gypsy Serenade,” 
Ambrose, and two other arranged numbers by Daniels and 
Warner. 


In Behalf of the Red Cross 


Harry Evans, bass-baritone, and Rafael Navas, pianist, 
gave a Red Cross concert at Winfield last week, donating 
the entire proceeds to the cause and paying their own ex- 
penses. The proceeds were of good figure, as the concert 


was largely attended. Along this same line, Mrs. Ray 


Campbell, pianist, and Mrs. Alex Hyde, soprano, gave 
programs at Camp Funston this week for the soldiers. 
They are appearing at the Innes Tea Room this next week 
in hehalf of the Red Cross. 


The Brokaws at Mt. Carmel 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw will present the next pro- 
gram at Mount Carmel, assisted by Charlotte Whitney- 
Barrett, reader. Mrs. Barrett will give “King Robert of 
Sicily,” Rossiter G. Cole’s setting, with Mrs, Brokaw at 
the piano. Ralph Brokaw programs a Veracini sonata 
and works by Wieniawski, Pergolesi, Fibich, D’Ambrosio, 
and the “Ave Maria” of Schubert-Wilhelmj, and a Vieux- 
temps fantasie. Mrs. Brokaw will be heard in the Men- 
delssohn capriccioso brilliante and a group of etudes, be- 
sides doing the Cole accompaniment. 


Brokaw Studio Notes 


The Brokaw studios presented twelve students in piano 
and violin April 16. Those appearing were Anna Leben, 
Gratia Boyle, Edith Levite, Verna Breese and Marjorie 
Blake, pianists, and Myrtle Carpenter, Erma Morrow, 
Edgar Hege, Mary Jewell and Ada Gano, violinists. 
Among outstanding piano numbers were Mozart's pas- 
torale and variations; “Romance,” Gruenfeld; improvisa- 
tion by MacDowell, valses by Schuett and Chopin, and 
several Chaminade ‘numbers. The violinists presented the 
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“|. . swift skill and extremely delicate 
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the elaborating figures, with a quiet but all 
the more intense sense of their beauty.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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“Thais” “Meditation,” cavatine and tarantelle by Raff, ma- 
zurkas by Wieniawski, and the “Scene de Ballet” and 
seventeenth concert by De Beriot. 


Farrar’s First Wichita Appearance 


Geraldine Farrar and company will be presented by 
Lucius Ades at the Forum, May 31. The advance sale 
of seats has already been extremely large. It will be 
Farrar’s first Wichita appearance. Her popularity not only 
as a big musical attraction, but through the “movies,” has 
made the advance outlook auspicious. The entire Forum, 
seating 5,000, will be used and the slant floor put in on 
the main floor. Mr. Ades has brought several big attrac- 
tions to Wichita, but Miss Farrar’s appearance is ex- 
pected to eclipse his previous efforts. Prices are $1 to $3 
reserved, war tax added. ¥. 


The Busyness of Mr. Hageman 
Richard Hageman, to whom much of credit for the suc- 
cess of the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night con- 
certs is due, has been re-engaged for the eleventh consecu- 





RICHARD HAGEMAN, 


Composer, conductor, coach and accompanist. In this picture he is 
seen instructing an orange in the etiquette of the breakfast table. 


tive season at that institution. He has also been re-engaged 
for the third summer to conduct the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in a summer season of opera and concert at 
Ravinia Park, Ill. As an accompanist and coach, Mr. 
Hageman has had an extremely busy season. He played 
over seventy concerts and had in the neighborhood of fifty 
pupils during the winter. As a composer he has been ex- 
ceedingly successful. Two of his compositions, “Do Not 
Go, My Love,” and “May Night,” are being sung with 
great success by Hempel, Farrar, Case, Braslau, Mason, 
Gills, van Dresser, Martinelli, de Luca, Ruysdael, Kingston, 
Seagle, Hackett and other well known artists. Two new 
songs will soon be published by Schirmer. 

Mr. Hageman was away directing the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra last week on its “festival tour,” returning 
to New York on May 5. On June 1 he will leave for 
Ravinia Park and open his summer studio there on June 20. 

He has been very active in the past few weeks, giving his 
services for the Liberty Loan campaign. He ‘played for 
Geraldine Farrar when she sang in front of the New York 
Public Library, and for Olive Fremstad in Brooklyn, both 
for the Liberty Loan. On May 5, he gave his services to 
Geraldine Farrar’s music festival in aid of the Stage 
++ een War Relief, held at the Metropolitan Opera 

ouse. 


Florence Leonard at N. Y. M. T. A. Meeting 


At the regular monthly meeting of the New York City 
Chapter of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held on Tuesday evening, April 23, Florence 
Leonard, president of the Breithaupt Association of 
America, gave an address. Her subject was “The Tech- 
nical Readjustment Made Necessary by Relaxation,” and 
her treatment of it was interesting as well as instructive. 
Miss Leonard is a graduate of Smith College, and for a 
number of years studied with Breithaupt. She has given 
addresses for the Young People’s concerts in Philadel- 
phia for four years, these talks never failing to attract 
widespread interest. 


Musical Trains 


Train No. 31, the St. Louisian, leaving the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station here last Sunday evening at 6.02 p. m., 
had aboard Manager Adams, of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau; Editor Murray, of the Musical Monitor; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Armand Vecsey, and Leonard Liebling. 
At the same hour the train leaving over the New York 
Centrat carried R. E. Johnston, Mmes. Ganna Walska, 
Anna Fitzhue and others. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ST. LOUIS INAUGURATES 
ITS “GET TOGETHER” PLAN 





Chamber of Commerce to Co-operate with the Musical 
Movement 


St. Louis, April 27, 1918. 

As wired to the Musicat Courter last week, the “get 
together man” of St. Louis, Charles F. Hatfield, of the 
St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau, is the origi- 
nator and moving spirit in a movement to bring about co- 
operation of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce in the 
musical affairs of the city. 

“The idea grew out of a meeting of the Associated 
Musicians, whom I addressed informally recently,” said 
Mr. Hatfield. “Of course, my business is to sell St. Louis, 
and as I talked to those men it came to me that every 
valuable asset St. Louis has except music is being sold 
any day and every day to the large trade territory that 
St. Louis commands. The idea interested me more and 
more; first, perhaps, from the point of view of seeing so 
many salesmen in the same line, as it were, working 
for the same cause, but unorganized and weakened 
through this independence ; secondly, because my twenty- 
five years’ experience as organist in Cleveland, New York 
and St. Louis made me deeply regret the lack of appre- 
ciation of local musical forces that I have found since 
I have again taken up my residence here. Not only is 
this lack of appreciation true of the surrounding country, 
but I am sorry to say that the proportion of concertgoers 
in St. Louis is that of a city of about one-third the popu- 
lation. 

“The Chamber of Commerce has a department of shoes, 
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of stoves, of bricks, of, in fact, anything that St. Louis 
has to sell. My proposition was to induce them to estab- 
lish a department of music, so that all the component 
parts of music in St. Louis would be brought together— 
the musician, the concertgoer, and the man who wants to 
contribute to the financial support of any organization 
which he feels will be of civic benefit. We have many 
talented musicians who, through lack of publicity, are 
remaining comparatively unknown. We have splendid 
ag pom ge such as the Symphony Orchestra and the 

Louis Pageant Chorus; my purpose is to bring before 
mn public, both local and territorial, the musical excel- 
lence and the civic potentialities of these and many 
smaller, but relatively important bodies. 

“In June, St. Louis is to have the convention of the 
Missouri Music Teachers, and in December the more im. 
portant National Convention of Music Teachers. These 
are two very excellent reasons for us to get busy on the 
project and put into effect at the earliest possible moment 
a working scheme that wi'l make us feel proud of our ef- 
forts to see this matter through to a big finish. It should 
be done; it can be done; and it is my belief that the musi- 
cians and the business men of the town will wake to the 
realization of the need of each for the other, and that 
awakening, which is now in the air, will mean mutual 
interest and co-operation and then the thing will come 
into being. 

“It 1s hoped that a plan can eventually be worked 
out whereby, through the co-operation of the Board of 
Aldermen, the management of the Symphony Orchestra, 
the Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Association, the American 
Guild of Organists and the St. Louis Convention and 
Publicity Bureau, a school or conservatory or institute— 
whatever you choose to call it—with the big musicians 
of St. Louis constituting the faculty, can be established, 
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to bring to the logical place thousands of students who 
are now taking their money and latent talent elsewhere 
St. Louis can no longer afford to let these possibilities 
slip past her gates, 

“We have called an open meeting, sponsored by Ernest 
R. Kroeger, George D. Markham and George Enzinger, 
among others, for Sunday afternoon, May 5, at the Musi- 
cal Arts Building, and we hope to have a definite scheme 
to present to the many people who have shown such an 
earnest interest in the project.” 

It is scarcely amiss to say that bringing to a highly suc 
cessful reality things that look like large impossibilities 
is Mr. Hatfield’s keenest joy. He has a substantial rep- 
utation for going “over the top” in everything he under 
takes, and may this be only one more to add to his long 
list of accomplishments which have meant much to St 
Louis, both at home and abroad. He is essentially and 
without qualification the man for the job! 


Amy Emerson Neill with Choral Club 


Amy Emerson Neill, violinist, of Chicago, made an 
enviable place for herself with the concert public of 
St. Louis on Tuesday evening, April 23, as soloist with 
the Morning Choral Club in its last concert of the 1917-18 
season. The Tschaikowsky concerto in D major, with 
Mrs. C. J. Luyties at the piano, was Miss Neill’s choice 
for the complete subjection of an audience which filled 
the Odeon. The technical demands of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto were passed over with as light a consideration as 
might have been characteristic of a musician of many more 
seasons than Miss Neill’s appearance warranted. Her 
tone is big and deep, and the light and shading that she 
gave the various themes made them very pleasing. As 
to interpretation, one was surprised at the maturity of her 
understanding and the insight into the soul of the Rus 
sian from so young an artist. Hearty approval of the 
concerto and the smaller numbers recalled Miss Neill for 
several encores. The praeludium and allegro of Pug- 
nani-Kreisler was particularly notable. 

The club, under the splendid direction of Charles Gal 
loway, showed smoothness and roundness of tone in the 
opening number, “The Sweet o’ the Year,” Mary Turner 
Salter. Quite the most interesting choral number of the 
evening was “June,” dedicated to and sung for the first 
time by the Morning Choral. It is an effective song, and 
Mr. Galloway’s result with his singers left little, if any- 
thing, to be desired. This concert brought to a close the 
twenty-seventh season of the club, every appearance of 
which shows progression through close application and 
deep interest in the work Mr. Galloway requires of his 
followers. High standards are demanded and attained 


Z. W. 


Claudia Muzio with Johnston 

Frederick McKay, personal representative of Claudia 
Muzio, informs the Musica. Courter that the distin- 
guished soprano has placed herself under the manage 
ment of R, E, Johnston for recitals and other concert 
appearances, and is booked for an extensive 1918-19 tour 
under his sponsorship. One of the youngest, most at- 
tractive, intelligent and gifted of the song interpreters, 
Mme, Muzio is sure to continue in the concert field the 
brilliant triumphs she has been garnering in opera. Re- 
cently in Boston she shared in the chief honors of the 
“Aida,” “Prophéte” and “Pagliacci” performances given 
there by the Metropolitan Opera Company. She will 
again be one of the luminous “stars” of that organiza- 
tion next season. 


Music Notes from France 


The spring tour of the famous Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire of Paris (the Conservatory Orchestra) will 
begin with two concerts at Bordeaux and then extend into 
Spain, with one concert at San Sebastian, two each at 
Bilbao, Oviedo and Madrid, one each at Alicante, Valen- 
cia and Saragossa, and two or three at Barcelona, with 
concerts at Marseilles and Lyons on the way back through 
France. 

The Chamber of Deputies recently voted to raise the 
amount of the appropriation for propaganda for French 
art in foreign countries from 18,000 francs to 30,000 

The theatre tax—including musical shows and concerts— 

1 France for the month of February last amounted to 
catego francs, five times as much as in the correspond- 
ing month of 1917. 


Papi with Grand Opera Quartet 


Genaro Papi, the well known Metropolitan conductor, 
has been engaged by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, and 
Charles L. Wagner as accompanist for the Grand Opera 
Quartet consisting of Frances Alda, Carolina Lazarri, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe de Luca, which will tour 
the country next October. The first appearance of this 
quartet will be in Toronto next Monday, May 13. 
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SIOUX FALLS TO LOSE 
PROGRESSIVE MUSICIAN 


J. W. Bixel Will Go to Tacoma—Splendid Performance 
of “Elijah”—Local Pianist Delights in Recital 
Sioux Falls, S, Dak., April go, 1918. 

J. W. Bixel, dean of the music department of Sioux 
Fails College, S. Dak., and conductor of the Sioux 
Falls Oratorio Society, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect August 1. Mr. Bixel has accepted a posi- 
tion in Tacoma, Wash., as director of the music of the 
First Presbyterian Church there, and will begin his work 
September 1. For eight years before going to Sioux 
Falls, Mr. Bixel was dean of the music department at 
Ottawa (Kan.) University; previous to that time he 
taught at Newton, Winfield, Wichita, Kan. Under his 
direction fifty oratorial performances have been given, 
including fourteen performances of “The Messiah.” Mr. 
bixel has proved to be one of the most reliable teachers, 
choir and chorus leaders ever known in Sioux Falls. Not 
only has Mr. Bixel established himself as an experienced 
teacher and conductor. he is also a singer with a splendid 
baritoné voice. He is known as one who always carries 
his audience with him, 

“Elijah” a Fine Performance 

“Eliiah” was given by the Oratorio Society as a Red 
Cross benefit, Tuesday evening, April 9. The interpre- 
tation of this masterpiece by a chorus of 100 voices, 
under the direction of J. W. Bixel, was exceedingly 
gratifying. The soprano solo work was done in a very 
satisfactory way by Aimee Perreault. Mrs. A. F. 
Groove, of Dell Rapids, $. Dak., was the contralto, and 
pleased with her deep, sympathetic voice. J, D, Daly, 
tenor, and G. S. Dahl and R. S. Barnes, bassos, were 
likewise pleasing in their work. Mr. Bixel is to be 
especially commended on the high standard shown in 
the training of the chorus and the excellent results ob- 
tained. It was one of the most significant events in 
the musical history of this city. The work of the or- 
ganist, L. G. Biaggi, and of the pianist, Miidred Buck, 
calls for special mention because of their thorough un- 
derstanding shown in the instrumental portion of the 
oratorio 

Growth in Interest in Music 

Citizens of Sioux Falls are congratulating themselves 
upon the notable interest in music which -has grown, 
particularly in the past two years. Some of the best 
artists have been heard and are to be heard in this city. 
nue large audiences testify to their welcome, Sioux 
Falls College has been instrume ntal in giving this city 
a musical organization which is rapidly growing in 
favor. Those who took part in the performance of 
“Flijah” on Tuesday night are residents of Sioux Falls 
and Minnehaha County. 

Local Pianist Delights 

A local pianist, Alexander Wurzburger, appeared in 
recital at the City Temple recently before a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Wurzburger was a student with Leschetizky 
for four years. The Daily Argus-Leader in reviewing 
this said: “Mr. Wurzburger ranged from the grotesque 
weirdness of Grieg and the poetic tone coloring of 
Chopin to the stately massiveness of Liszt, with all the 
versatility and depth of understanding that mark the 
playing of the true artist. Of the program itself, 
or rather the manner of its rendition, only the highest 
praise can be sincerely accorded, . . Mr. Wurz- 
burger is a piano artist, with all that that term implies. 
In the matter of technic no less than in that of inter- 
pretation is his true genius apparent, and last night's 
program added proof for those who had had the pleas- 
ure of hearing him before; and quickly convinced those 
who had not had the pleasure.” 


Tompkins Avenue Church Choir Concert 


Wintry winds and & music festival ushered in May Day 
for the inhabitants of Brooklyn last Wednesday, when 1 
large audience gathered in the spacious Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church to hear a program of secular music 
that would have shocked the Puritans into religious con- 
vulsions. The Rey. Cotton Mather, pastor of the North 
Church at Boston, wrote in 1702 “that no voice is now to 
be heard in the church but what is significant and edifying, 
by signification; which the voice of instruments is not.” 
The audience at the May Day concert very audibly demon- 
strated that it found Max Jacobs’ orchestra highly edify- 
ing, though the first number was an operatic overture, 
“Titus,” by Mozart, and the last one was a dramatic over- 
ture, “Egmont,” by Beethoven. Haydn's symphony No. 4 
was played in its entirety, with much applause after every 
movement. Brooklyn evidently has fallen far below that 
ideal of psalms and hymns Rev. Dr. Mather labored for in 
the early Puritanical vineyard. He also prohibited the 
drinking of healths, but as the singers at this Brooklyn 
concert merely sang “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
no great sin was committed, But Donizetti, Verdi, Rossini, 
look like worldly names on a church program, notwith- 
standing the applause the operatic excerpts received. 

Max Jacobs conducted his well drilled orchestra in an 
enjoyable performance of the nocturne and scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, which 
was written for Shakespeare’s theatre and not a church 
concert. The orchestra was heard again in MacDowell’s 
“Scotch Poem” and in a “Valse Triste” by the Finnish 
composer, Sibelius, who probably has more cause for 
writing sad waltzes today in Finland than he had when his 
poetical valse was penned. Weber’s famous “Concert 
Piece,” which once upon a time was Liszt’s great battle 
horse at many an orchestral concert, was played with vigor 
and brilliancy by Olga Boris. The old music seems to have 
kept its youth remarkably well in spite of modern progress. 
It used to be called “Concertstiicke” before the war. Ed- 
ward K. Macrum, organist and choirmaster of the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church, conducted a select choir of mixed 
voices through the polyphonic mazes of Faning’s “The 
Miller's Wooing,” “Annie Laurie,” arranged by Dudley 
Buck, and the ever popular sextet from “Lucia.” The male 
voices sang Rubinstein’s melody in F, arranged in B flat 
by Watson, to the words of “Voices of the Woods,” and 
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the Old English “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 
The ladies of the choir had two part songs for themselves, 
“Stars of the Summer Night,” by West, and “Chit Chat,” 
by Moffat. The ladies were superior to the gentlemen as 
public singers, due no doubt to the keener intelligence of 
Brooklyn girls and to that native modesty and reserve so 
characteristic of male singers the world over. Edward K. 
Macrum was alert and painstaking with his singers. His 
choir seemed about evenly balanced in tone quality and 
quantity, and all the singers responded with unanimity to 
the conductor’s wand. 

Frank L. Mellor, tenor, and Harold N. Wiley, baritone, 
gave a capital rendering of the duet, “Solenne in quest’ 
ora,” from Verdi’s “Force of Destiny,” and Mary Prina, 
soprano, with Alice Mertens, contralto, gave a fine per- 
formance of “Quis est Homo,” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” A little later the four soloists sang “Bella figlia,” 
from Verdi's “Rigoletto,” and after the Beethoven “Eg- 
mont” overture by the orchestra the concert came to an 
end at an hour that was late even in this daylight saving 
era of advanced clocks. There was nothing of the usual 
ene choir entertainment about this concert. If the vil- 
lage blacksmith was present, he was disguised in fashion- 
able evening dress, and if he had to his credit something 
accomplished, something done, to earn a night’s repose, he 
certainly stayed up very late to see his daughter, or some 
other man’s daughter, looking exceedingly attractive in 
the choir. The presence of Max Jacobs and his orchestra, 
with works by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, were enough to raise the concert far above thé 
average local benefit affair. 

Elsye Thompson played the accompaniments very unob- 
trusiyely and artistically. The piano, however, might’ have 
sounded better had it been in better tune. Thete weréssev- 
eral unisons quite disunited. E flat, first line of the G cleft, 
seemed bent on making its jarring tone as conspicuous as 
possible on every occasion, The weather will probably get 
the blame. 


Baptist Temple Installs New Organ 


The Baptist Temple, Third avenue and Schermerhorn 
street, Brooklyn, was scheduled to dedicate its new organ 
on Tuesday evening, April 23, the opening recital to be 
given by Charles M. Courboin, municipal organist of the 
city of Springfield, Mass. 

The new organ is a four manual organ, compass CC 
to C4—sixty-one notes—pedals CCC to G1—thirty-two 
notes, comprising forty-nine stops and over ,2,750 spe: iking 
pipes. It is considered the largest and best organ in the 


city. 


Love-Lea Affairs 

Linnie Love and Lorna Lea, soprano and contralto, led 
the singing of the National Anthem recently at several 
Loew theatres in New York. In some of the theatres 
they were asked to sing the anthem alone, as an encore. 
Next month beth singers expect to go to Seattle, Wash., 
for a short time, which will be followed by appearances 
in Pacific Coast cities. It is safe to prognosticate a busy 
and successful summer for these enterprising artists. They 
recently made two test records for a leading phonograph 
company, which were pronounced very clear cut and dis- 
tinct. 
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Whose recent success in the “Elijah” with the famous 


Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 


earned for him the following encomium in the Salt Lake Cit 
Tribune of April 6th, 1918: - 

“Vivian-Gosnell, the big-New York baritone, who was brought 
here expressly for the role of Elijah, proved himself to be a 
genuine artist, with remarkable power and beauty of voice and 
a broadly intelligent musical comprehension of his part.’ 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., April 28, 1918, 

A most fitting closing for Lent was the rendition of 
Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” given Tuesday evening, March 
26, at the Church of the Ascension, under the direction 
of Anne Griffiths and Edward Napier. The composition 
is for twelve ladies’ voices, and those taking part were 
Clara Huhn, Lena Powell, Mrs. Wyatt Brown and Miss 
Draper, sopranos; Winifred Perry, Marie Lanz, Charlotte 
Ziegler and Velma Kaster, contraltos. 

The opening number was a chorus beautifully done by 
all of the voices. Seldom does one have the opportunity 
of listening to so many excellent voices at one perform- 
ance as was heard at this service. 

Miss Huhn has a beautiful lyric voice that is rapidly 
placing her as one of the foremost sopranos of. Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Lanz has a lovely voice, which she uses with 
care, and it will not be long before she, too, will be one 
of the popular singers here. Miss Powell has a soprano 
voice of wide range and good quality; she also is growing 
into the better class. Mrs. Perry and Mrs. Ziegler, both 
contraltos, have excellent voices which have established 
for them good reputations. Mrs. Perry has just ac- 
cepted the appointment as contralto in the First Baptist 
Church. Mrs. Brown, Miss Draper and Miss Kaster all 
have beautiful voices, but are not so well known as the 
other singers. Miss Kaster has a contralto voice of rare 
beauty and sings with a keen understanding of both her 
text and vocal ability. 

The entire service was even better than the one given 
a year ago, and it is hoped other services along this line 
can be given. 

Anne Griffiths Entertains 

Anne Griffiths entertained in her studio a short time 
ago at a musical tea given in honor of Lieut. Clinton 
Wellington Frasier, who is a member of the Royal Flying 
Corps. He was recently given an extra commission by 
being selected as one of ten flyers who have never re- 
ceived a scratch on their machines and are known as the 
“Stunt Squad.” Those taking part in the program were 
Miss Cornelius and Miss Huhn, sopranos; Miss Lanz, con- 
tralto; Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, a brother of Lieutenant 
Frasier, who recently accepted the position in the Third 
Presbyterian Church. Edith Granville Filer led the guests 
in the singing of some of the popular war songs of the 
day. Edward Napier, grganist and choir director of the 
Church of the Ascension, sang some rollicking songs, play- 
ing his own accompaniments, which was a fine close for 
the afternoon’s entertainment. 

Art Society Presents Werrenrath 


The Art Society of Pittsburgh presented Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, in a recital of songs Friday evening, 
April 12, at Carnegie Music Hall. 

Mr. Werrenrath was in excellent voice on this occasion 
and sang a most interesting program. Mr. Werrenrath’s 
work is so widely known and he has such a wide reputa- 
tion that no comment other than highest praise is offered 
of his splendid singing. 

The accompaniments were admirably furnished by Harry 
Spier. 

Heifetz in First Pittsburgh Recital 


Jascha Heifetz gave his first Pittsburgh recital in Car- 
negie Music Hall, Tuesday evening, April 9, to a very 
large audience. 

Mr. Heifetz did not fail to live up to all the praise that 
preceded his coming to Pittsburgh and was most heartily 
received. His interpretation for one of so few years was 
astounding, and the audience lingered long after his last 
number, applauding steadily until he had to play another 
number. 

His accompaniments were most artistically played by 
Andre Benoist, whose work has been heard here before 
and heartily enjoyed. 

Heyn Series, 1918-1919 


Edith Taylor Thomson, as manager for the Heyn reci- 
tals for the season 1918 and 1919, announces the following 
artists: a quartet composed of Frances Alda, Carolina 
Lazzari, Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe de Luca for the 
first concert; the second will be Hipolito Lazaro and Mabel 
Garrison; the third, Yvette Guilbert; fourth, Jascha Hei- 
fetz; fifth, Yolanda Méré and Louis Graveure; the sixth, 
Amelita Galli-Curci. Subscriptions will be received begin- 
ning May 10. 

Mozart Club’s Fortieth Anniversary Concert 
The Mozart Club of Pittsburgh gave its fortieth anni- 








Detroit’s New Auditorium 


At last Detroit is to be blessed with a new auditorium, 
a place such as the community has been clamoring for. 
The new auditorium will be a place of which the Detroit 
public may well be proud. It will be capable of housing 
any convention, mass meeting, musical attraction, exhibit, 
fair or ball that may be proposed or promoted. 

Ground for this auditorium now is being broken in the 
very heart of the city. No more accessible location could 
be found. It is the present Arcadia site that is to be de- 
veloped. The ground under control for this project covers 
a trifle over one acre. It is bounded by Woodward avenue 
on the east, Stimson place on the south and Davenport on 
the north. The present Arcadia structure will be com- 
pletely wrecked and rebuilt in an imposing manner. A 
huge seating capacity is arranged in such a manner that 
by use of velour and sliding curtains units of seating can 
be had. A grand tier of everhanging boxes, forty-eight in 
number, and arranged in a horseshoe, will afford a striking 
feature. The idea of the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
New York, has been carried out in this project. Back of 
the boxes will be a spacious promenade corridor, devel- 
oped with settees, chairs, etc., thereby making a lounging 
place as well as promenade space. At the east end of the 
hall will be a balcony equipped with opera chairs. This 
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balcony will contain a sliding curtain so arranged that any 
number of rows in the balcony can be completely cut off 
thereby carrying out the unit idea. The main floor will 
be seated with portable chairs that may be arranged in 
manner to suit the occasion 

Facing on Stimson place and communicating with the 
main auditorium will be a smaller auditorium of the most 
modern architecture. It will also contain rest and check 
rooms. This hall will seat over six hundred. There will 
be a ballroom floor, stage, etc. 

The main building will be still known as Arcadia, and 
the smaller hall as Arcadia Annex. It will house this 
coming season, the attractions given by the Central Concert 
Company, Detroit Orchestral Association, Detroit Sym 
phony Orchestra, Ford Motor Band, charity balls, con 
ventions, etc. 

J. L. Woods, the present proprietor of Arcadia, as well 
as other large auditoriums in St. Louis, Cleveland and 
other cities, has taken the property over on a long term 
lease from the Stott Realty Company. Under his propri 
etorship the new enterprise will be conducted in the same 
high class manner that has given Arcadia its enviable repu 
tation. 

Work will be rushed through to completion and the new 
building will be opened to the public on September 1 





versary concert, Thursday evening, April 18, in Carnegie 
Music Hall. J. P. McCollum, conductor. 

The program opened with the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” which was followed by overture from 
“The Magic Flute,” by the orchestra. The vocal selection 
for the concert was A. R. Gaul’s “Joan of Arc,” for solo 
voices, chorus, orchestra and organ. 

The soloists for the evening were Lillian N. Heyward, 
soprano, from New York; Walter Pontius, tenor, from 
Philadelphia, and I. Kay Myers, baritone, of Pittsburgh. 

The work of the soloists was all very commendable 
This was Miss Heyward’s first appearance with this or- 
ganization, but she was heard with the Haydn Choral 
Union in “The Messiah” two seasons ago and did excellent 
work. Mr. Pontius will be remembered as having sung 
Faust last fall. Mr. Myers sang his part in dramatic 
style and with splendid vocal emission. 

The work of the chorus was much better than on some 
previous occasions and the entire ensemble was quite 
effective. H. E. W 


Philip Hale’s Sketch of Florence Easton’s Career 


In “As the World Wags,” by Philip Hale, in the Boston 
Herald and Journal of April 25, the critic had the following 
to say in regard to Florence Easton, who sang thers 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company: “Florence Eas- 
ton, who will sing tonight in Leoni’s opera founded on 
the grisly play, ‘The Cat and the Cherub,’ was heard here 
in 1905 at the Tremont Theatre, when, as a member of 
Mr. Savage’s English grand opera company, she took the 
part of Gilda on November 1. It was then said that she 


had been a member of the Moody-Manners English opera 
company in Londop and had sung for two seasons at 
Covent Garden. It was also said that she was an American 
by birth, but two or three years later it was stated that she 
was born ‘abroad.’ As the old school reader put it: ‘It 
matters little what immediate spot may be the birthplace 
of so great a man as Washington.’ 

One might add that Mme. Easton has proven her great 
ness as an artist during her first brilliant season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Tirindelli’s Concerto Heard 


concert given by the orchestra of the Cincinnati 
Tirindelli, conductor, the program com 
Debussy, Schubert, Liszt, and 
a violin concerto in G minor by Tirindelli, played by Her 
bert Silbersack. Eugen Ysaye attended the rehearsal of 
the concert, as his May Festival work kept him from being 
present at the concert proper. The great violin maestro 
heard the Tirindelli concerto, and praised it very highly. 
The work is not new, as it was played years ago with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra by the composer. One of the le: aiding 
Cincinnati papers wrote of the recent performance; “Time 
has in no manner impaired the musical values of this 
charming and melodious composition. It is ably scored, 
abounds with melodies and has sincere musicianly qualities 
The first movement is particularly fine and effective. The 
other two movements are an andante, displaying something 
of the latest musical phraseologies, although written some 
years ago, and a vivacious and brilliant allegro as a finale.” 


At a 
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Albany, N. Y.—Galli-Curci sang to the largest audi- 
ence assembled in Harmanus Bleecker Hall since it has 
been converted into a theatre. Homer Samuels was at the 
piano, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist, played the obligatos 
for Mme. Galli-Curci, as well as a solo. The “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah” was exquisitely sung by the prima 
donna, but was marred at the conclusion by the encore 
fiends, who started a vigorous handclapping before the 
final note. Galli-Curci’s encores included “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and “Annie Laurie,” playing her own accompani- 
ments. This was her second Albany appearance, the event 
being under Ben Franklin’s management.——-Fred W. Ker- 
ner will direct a chorus of 200 mixed voices and an orches- 
tra of forty in Gaul’s cantata, “The Ten Virgins,” May 109. 
Louis Reisseg, a pupil of Mr. Kerner, will be at the piano, 
and Thomas de Stefano will be concertmaster.——Marie 
Clifton Adsit, of Delmar, has written an encore song for 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, who is singing it on her tour 
of Southern cantonments and in Washington. Miss Adsit 
is passing a few weeks in San Antonio, Tex., where Mrs, 
Ross David, Miss Wilson’s accompanist, visited her, bring- 
ing a large bouquet of roses with Miss Wilson’s compli- 
ments. Miss Adsit is the daughter of the Rev. Spencer M. 
Adsit, a retired Presbyterian clergyman.——Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers directed the vested choir of St. Peter's in a brilliant 
program at the church recently. The assisting artists were 
Evelyn Scotney, soprano, and Howard White, bass-bari- 
tone and cellist. Howard Smith and Edward L. Kellogg, 
of St. Peter’s, won praise in solos. Mme. Scotney was in 
fine voice, and Edgar -S. van Olinda and Ward Elwell, boy 
sopranos of St. Peter’s, were other soloists in “Rebekah,” 
Sir Joseph Barnby’s scriptural idyll, Harry Alan Russell, 
organist and master of choristers at the Cathedral of All 
Saints and a pupil of Dr. Rogers, played the prelude and 
postlude, and Dr. Rogers was at the organ during the re- 
mainder of the evening. Mr. White played two cello solos, 
producing a round, rich tone. The choir sang “Listen to 
the Lambs,” unaccompanied, with beauty of shading and 
fine precision, and Mme, Scotney sang the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria.”———“We’'re in the War to See It Through,” a 
rousing war song by Harold F. Andrews, is receiving wide- 
spread favor.——More than 2,000 attended the spring musi- 
cale of the Albany High School, Prof. George Edgar Oliver 
conducting both chorus and orchestra-——Samuel B. Bel- 
ding, fully recovered from a recent illness, gave his annual 
organ recital at the First Reformed Church for the stu- 
dents at the State College for Teachers recently———Finlay 
Lyon’s cantata, “The Great Light,” was sung recently at the 
Church of the Atonement, C. Bernard Vandenbeerg con- 
ducting. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cambridge, Mass.—Plans have been completed for 
the summer school of church music, to be held from 
June 21 to July 6. The fourth year of the school finds 
Dean P. C. Lutkin, of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill, again on the staff, and he offers two courses, 
one practical and the other theoretical. The first is a 
course on choral conducting and interpretation. Mem- 
bers of this course will be organized for drill in a choir 
which will be trained in the principles of musical ex- 
pression, The second course will be in the esthetics 
and criticism of church music, and will consist in crit- 
ical analysis of choral music as exemplified in the con- 
gregational hymn and the anthem of the choir. The 
Rey. Charles W. Douglas, of New York, will have 
charge of the instruction in plain song. This course 
offers an unusual opportunity for musicians to study 
the music of the Middle Ages, on which modern music 
is based. Indeed, many of the significant features of 
modern French music are derived from the use of me- 
dieval modes. Canon Douglas also offers a course in 
plain song theory as adapted to accompaniment, and 
there will be studies in rhythmical analysis, with paper 
work on psalm tones, antiphons and hymns. Richard 
G. Appel, of the Cambridge Theological School, will 
give a course on the use of the organ in the service, 
with reference to accompaniment, improvisation and 
repertory. Among the subjects to be considered in 
the occasional lectures will be the music of the Russian 
liturgy, community music and J. S. Bach, music for 
patriotic services, music for the Sunday school, etc. 
Opportunity will be given to hear some of the fine 
organs in Boston, and to visit organ factories in the 
vicinity. As in previous years, the summer school 
meets in connection with the conference for church 
work, and registration for one entitles members to in- 
struction and privileges of the other. The association 
of the two organizations gives scope for inspiring dem- 
onstration of community hymn singing, which will be 
a daily feature. Application for registration and other 
information may be made to Richard G. Appel, di- 
rector, 15 Hilliard street, Cambridge. 


Chicago, I1l.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Columbia, S. C.—Had it not been for the efforts of 
local teachers and music schools to furnish a few re- 
citals, Columbia would have experienced a winter en- 
tirely devoid of music. The local managers for some 
reason seemed not to recognize their opportunity, for, 
with the usual public augmented by thousands of sol- 
diers and very many officers’ families, they have had 
the best public ever known here. The women’s clubs, 
usually very active, have given themselves entirely to 
patriotic work of various kinds.——Columbia College, 
a school for young women, has given a series of gradu- 
ating recitals throughout the spring. Mr. Church, who 
is at the head of the music department here, is energetic 
and interested in good music.——Chicora College has 
given some faculty concerts and its annual music week, 


(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


The glee club of this school, under the direction of 
Mrs. H. H. Bellamann, has toured the State in the in- 
terests of Red Cross work, and has realized about $1,000 
for the cause——Lenore Purcell and Lila Edmunds, 
pianists, gave a joint recital, when Miss Purcell played 
the Pierné concerto, and Miss Edmunds, H. H. Bella- 
mann’s new piano concerto. This work had not been 
heard in Columbia. , 


Columbus, Ohio.—Another triumph was added to 
Galli-Curci’s already long list when she appeared in 
Memorial Hall in concert on April 17. It is estimated 
that over 4,000 people heard her, as all stage seats and 
standing room were sold. Galli-Curci is a master of 
program building, starting with the simpler songs and 
leaving her arias until the last, when they evoke tre- 
mendous applause. By the time she sang the “Shadow 
Song,” from “Dinorah,” her audience was so enthusi- 
astic that demands for more were not to be denied. 
The announcement was made that she has already been 
secured for next year. 


Dayton, Ohio.—Dayton had the pleasure of hearing 
Mme, Schumann-Heink on April 2 in Memorial Hall. 
Her program was a varied one, and was received with 
the enthusiasm always accorded this beloved singer. 
Edith Evans was her accompanist. On the afternoon 
preceding the concert, Mme. Schumann-Heink sang for 
the soldiers at the Wilbur Wright Aviation Field.—— 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock 
conducting, appeared in Memorial Hall on April 8. The 
program included the Tschaikowsky symphony, No. 4. 
This was the last concert in the Civic League Course. 
On Friday evening of the same week the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, played 
the Tschaikowsky symphony, No. 5. Wynne Pyle, as 
soloist, played in her usually skillful manner the same 
composer’s piano concerto, No. 1. This concert closed 
the Symphony course.——-Under the direction of A. F. 
Thiele, Galli-Curci and Rudolph Ganz gave a joint re- 
cital in Memorial Hall on April 24. The audience was 
probably the largest ever assembled in this city to hear 
any artists. Galli-Curci’s marvelous voice was heard 
to best advantage in Meyerbéer’s famous “Shadow 
Song,” Manuel Berenguer playing the flute accompani- 
ment. Mr, Ganz, in addition to a superb rendition of 
the Schumann symphonic studies, offered numbers by 
Chopin and Liszt and one of his own compositions, 
capriccio in E flat, for the right hand alone. Both 
artists received ovations, and responded with several 
encores. Homer Samuels was Galli-Curci’s able ac- 
companist. On the evening following, Mr. ‘Ganz 
played at the Wilbur Wright Aviation Field. 


Hartford, Conn.—Mme. Schumann-Heink was the 
bright star of a week more than ordinarily filled with musi- 
cal happenings. Foot Guard Hall was packed to the doors 
on April 23 to hear her, and, whether she spoke or sang, 
she was applauded to the echo. The audience was en- 
thralled by this singer’s wonderful personality, and Liberty 
Bonds were sold in great numbers when she added her 
word, Her program need not be mentioned except to note 
that it was rendered with an effectiveness which few artists 
could have equaled.——Hartford had its first opportunity 
to hear Leo Ornstein, the much lauded composer-pianist, on 
April 17. The usual number of serious minded music lov- 
ers were in attendance. The program, consisting of stand- 
ard numbers and compositions of his own, gave ample 
opportunity to become acquainted with this young genius. 
——Anna Case, the delightful soprano, gave a recital at 
Parson’s Theatre for the benefit of the Odd Fellows’ War 
Relief Fund on April 22, The house was practically sold 
out, and the audience was very enthusiastic, recalling the 
singer many times. Charles Gilbert Spross was at the 
piano.——The Treble Clef Club, Edward F. Laubin, di- 
rector, gave its last concert of the season on April 25. Al- 
bert Lindquist, tenor, was the soloist. A fair sized audi- 
ence was in attendance and was given a rare treat. Every- 
thing that Mr. Laubin does is accomplished with remarkable 
musical taste and effectiveness——At the Musical Club 
meeting on April 25, at the School of Music, a program of 
“War Music of All Times” was given——A concert was 
given at Unity Hall, under the direction of Sydney French, 
of the Pratt & Whitney welfare department. A male 
chorus showed good drilling and quite a little artistic 
ability. Arnold Janser, cellist; Nellie Carey Reynolds, 
contralto; Mrs. A. E. Lyman, soprano, and J. Simony, 
tenor, were heard in solo numbers——The Choral Club, 
Ralph L. Baldwin, conductor, gave the second concert of its 
eleventh season on April 10, in Parson’s Theatre. In “The 
Call of Spring,” Bartholomew, the obligato was by Messrs. 
Howard, Prior and Taylor. The club was assisted by 
Merle Alcock, contralto, who gave enjoyable renditions of 
of “O Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos”; “What 
Is There Hid in the Heart of a Rose?” Protheroe: “The 
Bells ot Youth,” Speaks; “Love’s Sorrow,” Brown, and 
“Spring Flowers,” Phillips. She also sang the rhapsodie 
from Gothe’s “Harzreise in Winter” with the Choral Club, 
scoring a very decided success with every one, both by rea- 
son of her beautiful voice and of her equally charming 
personality. Edward F. Laubin was the pianist of the 
evening. 

Jacksonville, Fla—Under the auspices of the enter- 
tainment committee of the Jacksonville Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, the Ladies’ Friday Musical ar- 
ranged a series of artists’ recitals for the soldiers. at 
Camp Johnston. These recitals have been greatly enjoyed 
and most enthusiastically received by the boys. On April 
22 Greta Challen Berg, soprano, gave one of these recitals 
ina Y. M. C. A. hut. She is one of Jacksonville's popular 
singers, and possesses a beautiful soprano voice, together 
with a charming personality which makes her a great fa- 
vorite. The program rendered was artistic and delightful. 
The last of these recitals was given by Arthur George, 
baritone; Margaret Nelson, soprano, and George Orner, 
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violinist, as well as all of the faculty of the School of Musi- 
cal Art. Mr. George, the head of the voice department, 
has a beautiful voice of a splendid, warm, rich quality that 
always pleases. Miss Nelson has a voice which is always 
a delight to her hearers, and Mr. Orner plays with fine 
style and is a favorite wherever heard. This recital was 
given in the new American Theatre which has just been 
completed at the camp. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See 
Slope.”) 


Louisville, Ky.—Amelita Galli-Curci has flashed like 
a meteor across Louisville’s musical horizon, leaving be- 
hind her a trail of lovely memories. Her lovely voice with 
its incredible agility, her charming and gracious manner 
and attractive personality, scored their usual triumph. It 
goes without saying that Macauley’s Theatre could not 
possibly accommodate the people who wanted to hear the 
diva, although several hundred chairs were placed on the 
stage. The audience, prepared to be enthusiastic, welcomed 
her with tumultuous applause. Mme. Galli-Curci was ac- 
companied by Homer Samuels, and the flute obligato was 
played by Manuel Berenguer, who also contributed two 
numbers, assisted by Mr. Samuels. This concert was the 
last in the Fine Arts series under the management of Ona 
B. Talbot. Mrs. Talbot also presented the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, which was heard at Macauley’s The- 
atre on April 15. Modest Altschuler is a personal favorite 
in this city, and his program of Russian music greatly 
pleased his audience. A-feature of local importance was 
the singing of a number of Russian chorales by the choir 
of Calvary Church, directed by Frederick A. Cowles. This 
choir has given several concerts of these compositions, and 
is thoroughly trained in this difficult style of singing. The 
shading and the dynamic effects were remarkable and re- 
flect great credit on the singers————On April 17, Reinald 
Werrenrath appeared at the Y. M. H. A., presented by the 
music committee of the Woman's Club, of which Mrs. 
Charles Boynton is the new chairman. Mr. Werrenrath’s 
program was greatly enjoyed. His voice seemed even bet- 
ter than ever, and his style is always a joy. He was accom- 
panied admirably by Harry Spier.——On April 18, Arthur 
Shattuck gave a piano recital in the Y. W. C. A. audi- 
torium. Mr. Shattuck is.a conservative and academic 
player, with a resourceful technic. His program contained 
a number of “revivals” from the repertoire of pianists of 
a bygone generation, which were interesting as revealing 
the contrast between those compositions and the “program” 
music of the present day. Mr. Shattuck was presented by 
Frances Potter Allen. 

Madison, Wis.—The University of Wisconsin First 
Regiment Band, Maj. J. E. Saugstad, conductor, gave the 
final concert of its winter series on April 7. Since the 
declaration of war, forty-six members and former mem- 
bers of this band have entered the service, nine of whom 
have been commissioned as officers in the Army and Navy. 
The University Orchestra, Major Saugstad, conductor, 
Waldemar von Geltch, concertmaster, played Haydn’s sym- 
phony in D major and Schubert's “Rosamunde” overture at 
a concert given at the University School of Music on April 
17. Other numbers on the program included Handel’s con- 
certo grosso No. 12, op. 6, No. 1, for two pianos and 
strings, and Bach’s concerto in D minor, for two violins 
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and strings, Max Peterson playing the first solo violin and ‘ 


Helen Churchill playing the second. 


Miami, Fla.—On April 23, the church choirs of the 
city and the High School Glee Club assembled at the 
Auditorium to unite their efforts for the sale of Thrift 
Stamps among Miami people and visitors. A marked co- 
operation prevailed amid the striving of each organ for 
the great Cause. The admission price of fifty cents was 
returned in Thrift Stamps, thus encouraging the outlay. 
Each choir had rehearsals before appearing at the War 
Concert.——-Leona Dreisbach recently entertained at her 
home the soldiers from Minnesota and Texas with popu- 
lar songs, the soldier’s delight. Marie-Elise Johnson, 
the violinist, is again at her home, Lake Clark, after giv- 
ing a recital in New York City. Her parents received 
many congratulatory messages, among them one from 
Benjamin B. Valentine, the music critic representing the 
New York Herald for many years. Her teacher, Ovide 
Musin, says of the recital: “Marie-Elise gave her recital 
this afternoon with splendid success. Crowded attend- 
ance, an ovation, many floral tributes, all sustain my 
opinion of her genius.” Miami’s “Little Folks” played 
in a violin: recital for the benefit of the Red Cross. Vi- 
lona Hall staged the concert with twenty-five of her vio- 
lin pupils. Her little five-year-old daughter made a de- 
cided hit when she played “America.” Those participat- 
ing were Audrey Hall, Jennie Neubeck, Claire Allender, 
Montgomery Attwater, Ethel Cool, Marilla Griffing, Er- 
nest Piepenschneider, Melba Piepenschneider, Joseph 
Pena, Inez Marvin, Evelyn Bradley.——It is a matter of 
general enthusiasm that Miami will have a Community 
Sing under the excellent direction of Robert Louis Zoll, 
the popular baritone and vocal instructor in the Miami 
Public Schools. Mr. Zoll has been engaged in concert 
tours, is the director of the Miami troubadours, and has 
done much in building up the music of the State-———The 
Children’s Department, Miami Music Club, met recently 
in the Presbyterian Chapel, as the Woman’s Club Building 
has been turned over to the soldiers. 


Oakland, Cal.—-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Omaha, Neb.—Frieda Hempel’s beautiful voice, her 
art, and her personality, wen tor her unqualified admira- 
tion on the occasion of her recent visit here as the final 
attraction in the Tuesday Musical Club concert series. 
Miss Hempel sang a program rich in content and variety, 
and added almost as many extra numbers as were sched- 
uled on her program, in response to spontaneous and pro- 
longed applause. The refinement of her style, the ex- 
quisite texture of her singing organ, and the charm which 
radiated from her personality, brought her a thoroughly 
deserved ovation——A movement of the. Sibelius D mi 
nor concerto, the César Franck A major sonata, and 
two groups of modern violin pieces, were played by Maud 
Powell and her assisting pianist, Arthur Loesser, at their 
appearance here on April 25. Mme. Powell’s playing re- 
vealed the same charming qualities for which it has long 
heen known and recognized. The large audience present 
responded to her offerings with unfeigned enthusiasm. 
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Mr. Loesser contributed much to the evening’s pleasure 

by his effective solo playing and accompanying. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Providence, R. I.—The San Carlo Opera Company 
gave six performances here at the Majestic Theatre, be- 
ginning April 17, which ended a most successful season at 
thirty-five weeks for this splendid organization. Fortune 
Gallo, the managing director, is to be congratulated on 
maintaining the array of fine artists. Among those whose 
work -leserves special praise are Marcella Craft, Edvige 
Vacarri, Luisa Darclee, Marta Melis, Manuel Salazar, Giu- 
seppe Agostini, Angelo Antola and Joseph Royer. The 
operas presented were “Aida,” “Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto” and the 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” all of which were well staged 
and finely rendered. The orchestra, under the able direc- 
tion of Carlo Peronia, played with fine effect. Miss Craft, 
as Traviata, fulfilled all the expectations of the musical 
critics and the public——In Memorial Hall, April 16, Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, gave a recital for the benefit of 
the French-Belgian-Armenian Orphans’ Fund, at which he 
was assisted by Avis Bliven-Charbonnel, pianist. Mr. 
Shawe chose an all-American program, opening the con- 
cert with Lieut. Francis Macmillen’s American “Con- 
secration Hymn,” to which he gave a stirring rendi- 
tion. His interpretations were musicianly. Mme. Char- 
bonnel’s numbers were from French composers, and her 
playing was marked by clear technic and fine musical phras- 
ing. J. Angus Winter, the accompanist, played with good 
taste-—-—-At a series of Lenten musical services held at 
Grace Church, the following artists assisted as special so 
loists: Vera Decker Pond, Albert T, Foster, violinists ; 
Dr. J. C. Normand, cellist; Andrew L. Intlehouse, solo 
trumpet; van Veachton Rogers, harpist, and Joseph le 
Maire, clarinet. Choral works given by Grace Church choir 
included the cantatas “Gallia” by Gounod, “The Paschal 
Victor” by J. S. Matthews, and selections from “The 
Darkest Hour,” Harold Moore. The anthem of democracy, 
“When Wilt Thou Save the People?” and “List, the 
Glist’ning Angel,” two new compositions by J. Sebastian 
Matthews, the organist and choirmaster of Grace Church, 
were introduced at these services——The National Asso- 
ciation of Organists held a “smoker” for the male members 
in Charles Kelley’s studio recently. A general good time 
was in order. The serious part of the evening was given 
over to J. Sebastian Matthews, of Grace Church, who gave 
a symposium on “Some Advisable Qualities of the Com- 
poser.” Among those present were Myron C., Ballou, chair- 
man; William Eccles, George H. Lomas and Percy Spring. 
——Galli-Curci, John McCormack, Heifetz and Schumann- 
Heink have appeared here within the last two months under 
the management of Albert M. Steinert. 





San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Selma, Ala.—Ben. F. Feagan, organist, gave a fare- 


well recital at the First Baptist Church on April 21. Mr. Fea- 
gan has gone to a cantonment. The music lovers of Selma will 
greatly miss his well rendered numbers, and his absence from 
the Baptist organ will be deplored. The auditorium of the 
church was filled to overflowing with an appreciative audi- 
ence.—-Recently a unique concert was presented in Mont- 
gomery by a family of talented Selma musicians, Mrs. I. 
Roisman and her five children. Mrs. Roisman and two 
small daughters sang and played the piano; two boys played 
the violin and one the cornet. These musicians have played 
by special request in Atlanta, Waukesha, Chicago and other 
places, and the ovation accorded them in Montgomery was 
a just tribute to the unusual talent displayed by this re- 
markable family. The children will continue their studies 
in a Chicago institute during the school vacation 


Shelton, Conn.—May McCandless Wood, contralto, 
and Herman Spielter, of New York, appeared here at a 
concert on April 20. The latter rendered several of his 
own compositions, all of which were received with en- 
thusiasm by a conservative audience, while the former sang 
a group of folksongs, the wide range of her voice showing 
to advantage in “Oh, mon Fils,” from “The Prophet.” 


Sioux Falls, Ia.—(See letter on another page.) 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fifth of the series of annual 
opera presentations by the students of the music depart- 
ment of the Stadium High School was given on April 4 
and 5, under the direction of W. G. Alexander Ball, di- 
rector of music in that institution. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Mikado” was given an unusually creditable per- 
formance, the more so as the entire work was committed, 
rehearsed, and presented by the students, orchestra in- 
cluded, during the short space of twenty-three days. 
These annual opera performances by the high school stu- 
dents have come to be looked forward to in Tacoma, the 
presentations for some of the previous years includiny 
such works as Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl,” and Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance,” and “Pinafore.” Mr. 
Ball, who is an old pupil of Sir Arthur Sullivan, has suc- 
ceeded in adding more than $5,000 to the funds of the 
Stadium and Lincoln High Schools by these perform- 
ances, which has been spent in equipment for the music 
departments, during the time he has had charge of the 
work. All the local papers spoke highly of the students’ 
efforts, the Tacoma Ledger declaring that “How these 
young people went through the two acts like so many 
professionals with only twenty-three days’ coaching is 
very remarkable, and confers great credit on W. G. Alex- 
ander Bail, who has demonstrated his ability time and 
again as an expert in handling the music in our high 
schools and grades.” 


Tallahassee, Fla.—Gladys Comforter gave a piano 
recital on April 22. Miss Comforter is a young artist of 
much promise. She has an innate feeling for color and 
good taste in the use of dynamics. Gertrude Isidor, a 
gifted violinist, educated in Cincinnati, assisted on the pro- 
gram, Miss Isidor has good technic and temperament. 
Ella Scoble Opperman, director, gave an interesting illus- 
trated analysis of the piano numbers. 

Wichita, Kan.—(See letter on another page) 
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Sokoloff to Lead Concert Here 


An orchestral concert of French music will be given in 
Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, May 17, by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
former conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra of San 
Francisco, Mr. Sokoloff, who is well known to New York 
musicians, has secured a picked orchestra of ninety players. 
His program will include the César Franck symphony in D, 
two nocturnes of Claude Debussy, and Debussy’s “After- 
noon of a Faun” and Chabrier’s “Espana.” On the Pacific 
Coast, Mr Sokotof has been particularly successful, and 
brought the San Francisco Philharmonic to a high degree 
of musical efficiency. For three years he was a member 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Gericke, from 
whom he received his training as a conductor. Mr. 
Sokoloff has just returned from France, where he spent 
last winter organizing relief for French musicians. He 
also gave a number of concerts for the soldiers of the 
American and French armies. For his New York concert 
he has chosen a French program as a natural result of his 
deep affection for the French people. 


Olive Kline Works for Soldiers’ Books 


Two of the most active troops among the boy and girl 
scouts are Girl Scout Troop, No. 70, Frances Mandell, cap- 
tain, and Boy Scout Troop, No. 78, Maurice Robinson, 
scoutmaster. Not satisfied with the book collecting drive 
made by all the scouts, Troops 70 and 78 wigwagged their 
semaphore signal to Olive Kline to assist them in a little 
private drive of their own. Miss Kline graciously re- 
sponded by giving her services and furnishing an automo 
bile for the transportation of the books from the street 
corner of Ejighty-eighth street and Fifth avenue, where 
they were collected, to the Public Library at Forty-second 
street and Fifth avenue 

The big concerted drive a short time ago resulted in 
20,000 books being turned over to the various libraries 
who were shipping them to our camps and to the boys in 





Olive Kline (right) and Margaret Dunlap. holding flag of Boy Scout 
lroop No. 78, on their way to the New York Public Library to aid 
in the ¢ ampaign for hooks for the soldiers and sailors 


France. The miniature drive by Troops 70 and 78, as 
sisted by Miss Kline, netted 8,577 books and magazines, 
collected in about five hours’ time on Sunday .norning and 
afternoon, April 14. Although the soprano enlisted the 
help of several of her friends, including Margaret Dunlap, 
the well known contralto, there were so many books that 
the Scouts were obliged to appeal to the Police Department 
for a patrol wagon to take the final load 

Congratulations from scout headquarters to Troops 70 
and 78 came officially in the form of a letter of grateful 
appreciation for the patriotic response to General Persh 
ing’s appeal for “More Books for Our Boys.” 


Leila Holterhoff at Camp Upton 


Leila Holterhoff gave a recital for the soldiers at Camp 
Upton, assisted by Max Rosen, violinist, and star pupil of 
Alois Trnka, who also was the teacher of David Hochstein. 
This is the second time that Miss Holterhoff has given her 
services at Camp Upton to entertain the soldiers. The 
concert was arranged by Miss Holterhoff’s manager, Annie 
Friedberg. 


Colorado College Glee Clubs in Concerts 

\ grand concert was given recently by the Ladies’ 
Glee Club of the Colorado Agricultural College at the 
college chapel, Fort Collins, Colo. Alexander Emslie, 
who is director of the conservatory of music and the 
chorus director, led the ladies’ chorus through an in- 
teresting and well sung program. “America” opened 
the concert, following which these songs were sung: 
Dudley Buck’s “Concert Waltz,” Harriet Ware's “Boat 
Song,” “The Dancing Doll,” Edward Poldini; “Fairy 
Pipers,” A. Herbert Brewer; the college song, “Come 
Cm, Aggies”; Richard Wagner’s “Spinning Chorus”; 
“Deep River,” arranged by Ambrose, and Hallett Gil- 
berté's “A Dusky Lullaby.” The program was brought 
to a happy close with the glee club and audie ‘nce par- 
ticipating in “The Star Spangled Banner.” Assisting 
the glee club were Miss Shaw, reader; Miss Foltz, who 
rendered Buzzi-Peccia’s “Under the Greenwood Tree” 
Miss Russell, violinist, who played the andante and 
scherzo capriccioso, op. 16, Ferdinand David: the 
Misses Rohling and Kilburn, members of the chorus, 
who sang a duet, Offenbach’s “Barcarolle”’: Miss Wil- 
kin, pianist, who rendered two Grieg selections, and 
Miss McKillop, also a member of the chorus, who sang 
two Scotch songs. 

The Men’s Glee Club, also ably directed by Alexan- 
der Emslie, offered a program Tuesday, April 16, at 
the College Auditorium. They rendered, besides 
‘America” and ‘ ‘The Star Spangled Banner,” “Hawaii- 
an’s Love Song,” arranged by Brackett: “Honey, | 
Want You Now,” Coe; “Swing Along,” Cook; college 
song, “Come On, Aggies” Poulton's ‘ ‘Aura Lee”; “Pals” 
and “Football Song,” Squire; “Tim Rooney’s at the 
Fightin’,” Flynn; “In the Gloaming,” Harrison: “When 
the Boys Come Home,” Speaks; “A Soldier’s Song,” 
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Marcheroni; “Soldiers’ Chorus,” from Gounod’s “Faust,” 
and “Charge of the Light Brigade,” Protheroe. Mrs. Al- 
exander Emslie, Ruth Demaray and Ruth Wilkin are 
the glee clubs’ accompanists. Clarence James, violin- 
ist, and Arthur Ross, reader, assisted. 





MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 





Lloyd, Robert 

Losh, Sam 

Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lunger, Robert. 
Macbeath, Donaid 
Macmillen, Francis 


Allen, Kobert E. 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D. 
Barlow, Howard 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Berlin, Irving Madonald, W. R. 
Bibb, Frank Maier, Guy 
Bollman, Fred Meeker, Z. E. 
Boone, Manley Price Mitchell, Earl 
Bowes, Charles Morris, Paul 
Burnett, John Nevin, Arthur 
Callahan, Miller Nevins, Willard Irving 
Chamberlain, Glenn Newman, John J. 
Clifton, Chalmers Orth, Carl 

Cornell, Louis Osberg, Elliot 
Cottingham. Howard A. Paderewski, Ignatz 
Cox, Wallace Palmer, Claude 
Dittler, Herbert Pattison, Lee 
Doering, Henri Peroni, Carlo 
Donohue, Lester Persson, Frederic 
Dunn, Charles Clark Peterson, Alfred C. 
Elser, Maximilian Pope, Van 

Felber, Herman Potter, Harold 
Forner, Eugene A. Potter, Harrison 
Fram, Arthur Pratt, Howard E. 
Frankel, Abraham Reidy, Gerald W. 
Frothingham, John W. Reimherr, George 
Gabriel, Gilbert Rice, Leon 
Garrabrant, Maurice Reynolds, Gerald 
George, Thomas Roentgen, Engelbert 
Giorni, Aurelio Rogers, Francis 
Goodman, Laurence Rosanoff, Lieff 
Gotthelf, Claude Rupprecht, Carl 
Grainger, Percy Saurer, Harold 
Granberry, George F. Schelling, Ernest 
Gustafson, William Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Haensel, Fitzhugh W. Soderquist, David A. 
Hall, Alan Sousa, John Philip 
Hall, Cecil John Sowerby, 

Hartzell, Alfred Spalding, Albert 
Hattstaedt, John R. Stehl, Richard E. 
Haubiel, Charles T. Stewart, Alexander 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch Stiles, Vernon 
Heckman, Walter Stoessel, Albert 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. Stoopach, Joseph 
Hemus, Percy Stuntz, Homer 
Hillyard, Ried Taggart, A. 
Hochstein, David Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
House, Judson Trimmer, Sam 
Hubbard, Havrah Vail, Harris R. 
Hudson, Byron Van Surdam, H. E. 
Jacobi, Frederick Venth, Carl 

James, Philip Walker, Ralph 
Janpolski, Albert Washburn, C. C 
Jones, Gomer White, Roderick 
Keller, Harrison Whitford, Homer P. 
Kernochan, Marshall Whittaker, James 
Kraft, Arthur C. Wiederhold, Albert 
La Belle, Guy Wille, Stewart 
Lehmann, Theodore Wilson, Gilbert 
Levy, Russell E. Wilson, Weston S. 
Lewis, Ward Woodside, J. Uly 
Lindorff, Theodore Wylie, W. H., Jr. 
Little, John W. Zimmerman, Walter P. 
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AMERICA ACCUMULATING 
MUSIC TRADITIONS 


Frieda Hempel Finds This Country Progressing 
Rapidly 


If feathered songsters are jealous, the birds of Cali- 
fornia must be making one famous soprano’s ears burn 
with their chatter of Hempel, Hempel, Hempel. For she 
was compared to most of them within the last six weeks, 
and every once in a while the inhabitants of the treetops 
drew second place. 

Frieda Hempel has just returned from her first concert 
tour on the Pacific Coast, where she scored triumph upon 
triumph. The Metropolitan soprano so long awaited, so 
glowingly heralded, more than fulfilled all the expecta- 
tions of the Far West. Capacity audiences acclaimed her. 
Critics, living in a country of superlative beauty, searched 
for more superlatives to describe the loveliness of her 
voice. Several of the writers rather seemed to resent that 
their duty compelled them to think and analyze music 
critically when they wished only to revel in the sheer 
beauty of Miss Hempel’s art. 

“Frieda Hempel not only has a voice made up of gold 
and magic; she has a heart. It may be better to say that 
she has a voice with a heart in it,’ wrote Walter Bodin 
in the San Francisco Bulletin. 

Perhaps that sentence tells the whole story of Miss 
Hempel’s tour. Westerners appreciate art—but art plus 
heart they adore. 


Original Garden of Eden 


“It was a delightful trip, and more or less eventful,” 
said Miss Hempel the other afternoon in her apartmeut 
overlocking Central Park. “California is one of those 
countries that fills one with a ‘noble discontent.’ I've 
heard so much about its being the original ‘Garden of 
Eden,’ and the glimpses I had of it doesn’t make the claim 
seem impossible. It was, of course, doubly attractive go 
ing into the land of sunshine and rose straight from our 
strenuous winter here. I can imagine that the lure of 
California might become an incurable disease if one only 
had time to catch it. I did all the sightseeing I possibly 
could but my time was so limited. What I like best is to 
explore al! the quaint, out-of-the-way corners of a strange 
city— -but singers follow schedules, not inclinations. 

“Musically, Westerners are very progressive. They 
have splendid music clubs, founded on broad lines, and 
carried on constructively as well as enjoyably. California 
has given some beautiful voices to the operatic and con- 
cert stage, and Western composers are fast making their 
place in orchestral and operatic work. The themes that 
come out of the West must be big and vital, it seems. 
It’s the way of the country. I like it,” added the soprano 
emphatically. 

The liking is mutual. Miss Hempel is a good deal of 
a Westerner herself. Simple and unaffected, her “frank, 
democratic” manner won lier many friends there. 


Announces Her Engagement 


Miss Hempel’s first stop was in Los Angeles, and there 
she announced her engagement to William B. Kahn, of 
New York. From that time on, she was greeted by the 
reporters in every city with the same remark: “Good 
morning, Miss Hempel. Won’t you be married in our 
town?” Miss Hempel was sorry that she couldn’t “give 
them the story,’ but she didn’t wish to tangle up a con- 
cert trip and a honeymoon. The concert trip, however, 
will be finished the latter part of May, and shortly there- 
after it is rumored that Miss Hempel will become an 
American citizen 

Miss Hempel’s first concert in the West was in Santa 
Barbara, and she gave “a glorious evening of music” ac- 
cording to the critics, “before the largest audience in the 
Philharmonic and its kindred series.” 

“San Francisco’s determination to,do homage to a great 
singer” brought out an audience, “large, brilliant, enthusi 
astic and charmed,” the papers say, and it was there that 
one of the critics mobilized his superlatives. 

“Superlatives must first be employed to portray ade- 
quately the Hempel artistry,” he wrote. “All of these 
fit: Clarity, sweetness, color, warmth, purity, flawlessness, 
flexibility, ad infinitum.” 


Chinese Rivals of “Last Rose of Summer” 


Miss Hempel’s return recital brought the same enthusi 
astic enjoyment. 

“T see you took time for sightseeing in San Francisco,” 
remarked the caller to Miss Hempel. 

“Yes,” she smiled, “of course I went to Chinatown, and 
of course I bought a few little things.” 

The few little things were scattered artistically around 
the room. There was a cheerful yellow and blue pillow, 
and strips of exquisite embroidery, and two wonderfui 
jade-studded jars in which bloomed fragile but unfading 
glass flowers, of shimmering beauty. They are as undying 
s “The Last Rose of Summer,” for it was some two or 
three hundred years or so ago that a Chinese Emperor 
commanded them to bloom. The ruler of the flowery 
kingdom was a good gardener, but he might be termed ex 
pensive. 





Building Music Traditions 


Los Angeles found Miss Hempel “irresistible.” She 
packed the Trinity Auditorium, and left a disappointed 
overflow meeting outside. The program was only weli 
begun when she was engaged for a return engagement a 
week later. 

Sacramento paid its tribute, so did Berkeley, and Oak- 
land brought the singer to a municipal auditorium, which 
was packed from the footlights to the top gallery, and 
“explosive applause followed on the heels of the last note 
of every song.’ 

“IT have sung in many magnificent opera houses, said 
Miss Hempel as she talked of that concert, “but it gives 
me a special thrill to sing in a municipal theatre. Every 
time I hear of a new mumcipal theatre being built, I count 
it an overwhelming victory for music. It denotes not only 
the ever-growing interest in music but the evident intention 
of considering music a necessity instead of a luxury. I 
hope soon there will be a chain of municipal auditoriums 
all over the country. America is undoubtedly young in 
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music, as people say, but America is accumulating music 
traditions much more rapidly than people realize.” 

The last California concert was in Fresno—and “what 
a long ‘program it was with all my encores,” exclaimed 
Miss Hempel. They said that she wove an atmosphere 
around each song there, and the audience evidently liked 
the atmosphere, for they asked her to weave more and 
more, and not one of the listeners thought the program 
was long enough. 


Hempel’s “Dixie” Delights 


“Dixie” was one of her much demanded encores. She 
sang it with a vim and fire impossible to put on paper” 
“as it had never been sung before.” They said she ‘ ‘raised 
it to a classic.” Can’t you imagine a Southerner saying: 
“Was not ‘Dixie’ always a classic?” Anyway, Miss Hempel 
sang the classic in a classic way, as the writer is sure 
every one south of “Mason and Hamlin’s” line, as O. 
Henry called it, would admit. 

Miss Hempel’s conquest of the Northwest began in 
Seattle. 

“Another tantalizing glimpse of a city I had heard so 
much about,” said Miss Hempel, as she told of her brief 
motor trips; “another glimpse of mountains I wanted to 
climb. There is such a marked contrast between Cali 
fornia and the Northwest. Just as I was getting accus 
tomed to the rather languid and luxuriant atmosphere of 
the Southern State, I came to the somber forests and the 
more somber climate of Washington. There is’ a brisk- 
ness about it that pulls one together. It was the same in 
Portland, and in Tacoma. You feel that keen, sturdy note 
in the air j . and it is very nice,” she added, “to 
hear it in the applause.” 

One hundred soldiers were guests at her Tacoma con- 
cert, and Miss Hempel sang “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and “Dixie” especially for them 
The men in khaki acknowledged the songs they love best 
with bravos and acclaim. 

An “Honest” Robbery 

En route to Omaha, Miss Hempel was robbed of two 
valuable rings. It was not a press story robbery, but a 
real, “honest” one. The negro porter who took them was 
evidently an amateur, as he tried to dispose of them by a 
telegram, which the Chicago police intercepted, and did the 
rest. When Miss Hempel learned it was the man’s first 
offense, she insisted the articles were worth only $50, 
which is just $4,750 less than they are valued by the firm 
that is resetting them. 

Father Flannigan’s Boys 

But say Omaha to Miss Hempel, and she will tell you 
about singing for Father Flannigan’s boys—thirty-five of 
them, who live in the industrial home he founded for them. 
After a successful concert at the Boyd Theatre, she went 
to the charity ball at the auditorium, where 2,500 dancers 
gave her an ovation. She sang “The Blue Danube” and 
encored with “Dixie,” whereupon “the crowd lifted the 
roof of the auditorium a foot.” 

Miss Hempel! sang for the boys because she likes boys 
good, bad and indifferent—only she doesn’t think there ar« 
any bad and indifferent ones. And boys like her. 

Father Flannigan’s boys were the messengers chosen to 
present an enormous bouquet of roses to the singer. And 
one youngster that has all the makings of a good football 
player, expressed the sentiment of the entire thirty-five 
when he said: 

“Gee, Miss Hempel, we'd stay up every night till mid- 
night to hear you sing!” 





“Magic of Your Eyes” Sung 
Under Various Circumstances 


“The Magic of Your Eyes,” by Arthur A. Penn, which is 
published by M. Witmark & Sons, New York, is being sung 
practically in every corner of this country. 

Gage Christonher, hasso-cantante of Los Angeles, and 
formerly a member of the Chicago Operatic Quartet, which 
has qyite a reputation in southern California, gave a very 
successful concert at Long Beach, Cal., on April 12, for the 
benefit of the Belmont Heights Methodist Episcopal 
Church. On this program “The Magic of Your Eyes” was 
featured and was especially well favored. 

On April 19 the voice pupils of H. W. Owen, director 
of that department in the Western Conservatory, Chicago, 
gave an interesting recital at Kimball Hall. One of the 
pupils, Catherine A. Owens. selected Mr. Penn’s song for 
her selection, and it proved indeed to be a happy choice. 

Beatrice MacCue, the New York contralto who is devot- 
ing practically all of her time to singing to the boys in the 
camps, finds that among their favorites “There’s a Long. 
Long Trail” (Elliott) and “The Magic of Your Eves” 
(Penn) come very close to beginning first. Miss MacCue 
has been obliged to repeat both selections on many of her 
return visits. 

At the New York Y. M. C. A.’s Liberty Concert of Aj yril 
21. which was held under the auspices of the New York 
Globe, Linnie Love, soprano, and Lorna Lea, ac companist. 
rendered among their selection “The Magic of Your Eyes.” 
The charming manner in which it was sung only empha 
sized the beauty of the song, which is characterized by its 
simplicity yet appealing nature, 


Beddoe’s “Good Humor Keeps Him Young” 


As the Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call aptly puts it, 
“Dan Beddoe is the hardy perennial of tenors. Al- 
though he has appeared before audiences for many 
years, his voice still has its youthful vitality and lus- 
cious quality.” The same paper claims to have found 
the reason for this, declaring that it is “the singer’s 
good humor” which keeps him young. Perhaps that is 
true. At any rate, this singer is one of the most popu- 
lar—and deservedly so—of present day tenors. “Real 
tenor voices, so pure, powerful and firmly controlled as 
is his, are so uncommon that the hearing of one is a 
treat,” states the Newark Evening News, and further 
puts itself on record by saying: “Tn all his undertak- 
ings, Mr. Beddoe’s free emission of tone, artful phras- 
ing and clean cut diction were a cause for rejoicing. 
Few tenors on the operatic stage in this country today 
can curve the melody in the Verdi quartet so gracefully 
as he, and the way in which he poised his tones was a 
delight.” 
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J. Warren Erb Closes Busy Season 


The season just closing has been more than usually suc- 
cessful to the young Pittsburgh conductor and accompanist, 
J. Warren Erb. Not only has the choral work under his 
direction been eminently strong, finely carried through to 
a successful finish, but there have been a number of dates 
filled by him with New York artists which have proved 
bevond shadow of doubt that he is one of the men to be 
reckoned with both in his capacity as conductor and as 
artists’ accompanist. 

Three choral organizations have been conducted dur 
ing the season under Mr. Erb’s direction—the Wash- 
ington Choral Society, Washington, Pa.; the North Side 
Community Chorus, of Pittsburgh, and the Wilkinsburg 
Community Chorus. The latter gave a very significant 
closing concert on Easter Monday and Tuesday, when the 
entire community celebrated the regaining of Jerusalem by 
Christians, at which time the chorus gave Gaul’s “Holy 
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City,” in choral form, for the major part of the program. 
The Washington, Pa., chorus gave only part of the pro- 
gram for their closing effort of the season on April rr, 
when Reinald Werrenrath was the soloist and presented a 
choice program to a large audience. The North Side Com 
munity Chorus also gave the “Holy City” as being the most 
appropriate to the spirit of the times, and was also heard 
by a most enthusiastic audience. Mr. Erb is coaching with 
Frank La Forge. During the first week of September, Mr 
Erb will be guest accompanist at the National American 
Musical Convention, at Lockport, N. Y 


Adela Bowne Kirby Continues Busy 


Adela Bowne Kirby has closed negotiations with the 
University Extension by which she will be the leading 
soprano soloist for next season, going far to the South 
and possibly to the Pacific Coast. Mrs. Kirby is also 
engaged to sing the second and third Sundays of May 
at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. Appearances in 
Baltimore and Wilmington, Del., with leading women’s 
clubs are among the engagements which promise to 
keep this popular artist busy until far into the summer 





Case and de Luca in Toledo 
Anna Case, soprano, and Giuseppe de Luca, baritone, 
gave a joint recital before 4,000 people in the Terminal 
Auditorium in Toledo last week. The artists were given a 
great ovation. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








SAN FRANCISCO MUNICIPAL 


ORCHESTRA MAY BE DISBANDED |" 


Oakland Liberty Loan Music—News of the Musical 


Clubs 
San Francisco 

hiller is out. Schiller was 
francisco Municipal Orchestra 
hout a year, during which time the orchestra gave con 
cert nee a month Audiences averaged, I believe, about 
5,000 peopl But Schiller, who had 
his first papers when war was 
was unable to complete mM citizenship, 


by a recent ruling of the 
employ no enemy aliens That is 

comment is necessary 

Hut that, because Schiller is an enemy 
nicipal Orchestra concerts should be 
likely at this writing, tery one 
ordinary, to say the least of it 
ire no Americans capable 


Excitement in Oakland 


Over in Oakland, which is 


April 3 ig! 


the conductor of the San 
He held the position for 


already taken out 
declared with Germany, 
and was put out  cigcg? 
supervisors that the city should 

all there 


alien, the Mu 
abandoned, 

as being rather extra 
Does it mean that there 
f taking Schiller’s place? 





partial payment plan, and paying up to their limit all the 
Hence the payers, or payees, have no money for 
bonds, even on the easy payment plan Uncle Sam offers. 


Let the Eagle Scream 


And with the abandonment of the Municipal Orchestra 
concerts (which is not yet certain), 
ment of Lemare (which is also not yet certain), it seems 


“sings” in the Municipal 


pockets of an organist. 


sing-leader ? 


is to it and 


as seems ‘sonata for violin, 


Manus; andante, 


arioso, Bach-Franko, and 


they at least know how to stir up enthusiasm with musi Mr. 
Last Friday night I attended a big Liberty Bond rally Fast and West, 
at the Oakland Auditorium and heard 10,000 people sing They were enthusiastically 


their throats sore on war songs, 
ong leaders were Glenn HH, Woods, 
in Oakland public schools; ¢ harles ( 
of Mare Island and Yerba Buena Naval 


remont, and Edwin D, Crandall, 
Orpheus Club 
under the direction of Herman Trutner 


tion of N also took part 


Cimino, 
join in, but 


but. While 


without any singing, 
quota of six million and a half. | 
lf this really meant that music 


value, it would be 


not merely an amusement. 
of the kind 


eve rvbody at home 


is buying 


led by 500 marines. The 
director 
Dunn, 
Training Sta 
tions: Hloward E. Pratt, Y. M. C. A. song leader, Camp 
director 
Che Oakland Technical High Schoo! Band, 
and the Naval 
Training School Band of Yerba Buena, under the direc Alice 
It was wonderfully 
} inspiring to hear the marines sing and the big audience 
and there is, unfortunately, a big naise” and 
San Francisco was going over the top and 
winning its barred honor flag with nearly sixty million 
Oakland seems unable i 


and singing and en 
thusiasm and the get-together spirit were of no practical 
a sad blow to the writer, who has 
always believed that music had a practical value and was 
But it probably means nothing 
Oakland is the sort of a suburban city where 
and paying for it on the 


demanded. Mr. 
of musi 


song leader was exquisite. 


of Oakland — on this occasion. 
“Love’s Dream” 
number Cadman’s lovely 


to raise its 


A. Sabin on April 23. 


Auditorium will go into the 
Why not give us a good orches- 
tra with a good American conductor or a good American 
If Oakland can gather together 10,000 peo- 
ple in its auditorium for song why should not San Fran- 


minuet, 
Bem; Strauss sonata for violin and piano, Mrs. Bem and 
not very practically patriotic, Mr McManus. 
and Mrs. Bem, cellist and violinist, are noted both 
and their art is of a very superior order. 
received and encores were 
McManus is 
cisco pianist and his playing in the difficult Strauss sonata 


It is rarely that San Franciscans have 
to hear such an excellent program so splendidly given as 


Alice Mayer, Pianist 


Mayer, the gifted young pianist who created a 
sensation in recital here recently, was scheduled to appear 
at the Fine Arts Palace on April 28, playing Liszt's 
and a Chopin waltz in / 
On the same program were Kathlyn Woolf, flutist, and 
Hana Shimozumi, Japanese soprano, who selected for her 
“Sayonara.” 

prevented from attending this concert. 


The Loring Club 


The Loring Club, now in its forty-first season, gave a 
well rendered program under the direction of Wallace 
Mr. Sabin was greeted upon this “Le Manoir de Rosamonde” and 
were exquisite in conception and expression. 


occasion also as a composer, offering three songs which 
a ; Aes 
ihe song “La Procession 


proved that he possesses a real gift of melody, originality 


Gounod’s 


and the re-engage- 


Mr. Sabin. 


The Pacific Musical Society 
The Pacific Musical Society gave an attractive program 
on April 24 at the Palace Hotel. 
cello and piano played by 
Argiewicz Bem, Stanislaus Bem and George Stewart Mc- 
Lalo, and minuet, 
songs by Mrs. F H Allen, 


It consisted of a Handel 

Eugenia 

A concert, 
Porpora, Mrs. Bem; 
Jr., and Marguerite Raas; 
Haydn, Stanislaus 
April 25. 


a rising young San Fran- 


an opportunity 


dans mon Coeur” and ‘ 
captivatingly sung that the audience demanded its repe- 


tition. 


and express, 
I was unfortunately 


possible. 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


[ Pacific Coast Representative, Frank Patterson, Room a12 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles: 2644 Green St., 


“St. John’s Eve,” 
“Song of the Golden Calf.” 

Elfie Volkman was the soloist of the evening and sang 
an aria from 
She has a voice ‘of good quality and an attractive person- 
that the money which might have gone toward patriotic ality. She was warmly received, as were the offerings 
of the club, and especially the original compositions of 

F, P 


“Carmen” 


“Polo- _ tistic. He obtains results in an emotional way, 
A flat. ‘he alone is capable of producing, for the simple reason 
that he has but one mind to govern, one emotion to direct 
and one set of muscles to manage, ali ot 
which is to write that he is his own accompanist, and 
expresses himself without the assistance of a second per- 
son. It is a grand thing to be able to voice an emotion 
and to give it the backing, in kind, on an instrument. It 
is the nearest thing to perfection in this type of art work 
A Dupare group, 


of rhythm and skill in part writing. They were entitled 
“She Walks in Beauty,” “The Song of the Tinker” and 
“The Long Road.” 
Rheinberger’s 


Other numbers on the program were 
Chadwick's “Credo” and 


and a group of smaller pieces. 


ALEXANDER DELIGHTS 
LOS ANGELES MUSIC LOVERS 





Pauline Farquhar in Recital—Dupuy’s Soldier-Pupil— 


The MacDowell Circle 


which for artistic merit is by far the best 
we have hz id in Los Angeles up to this writing, was given 
by Arthur Alexander, under the management of L. E. 
Behymer, at 


Blanchard Hall, on Thursday evening, 


Mr. Alexander had for audience a gathering of people 
to whom any artist would delight to present his work, 
for the bulk of the hearers were professional people and 
those interested in the singing of French songs; 
people who have the French language at command to a 
degree in which they need not resort to the kindly trans- 
lations the program offers. i 
one conventional Italian group and then came a Debussy 


those 


The program opened with 


group, which included “Romance,” “Les Cloches,” “Man- 
doline,” (which received a very hearty encore), “Tl Pleure 


‘Cheveux de Bois,” which was so 


Alexander's singing of these songs is wonderfully ar- 


which 


“Chanson triste,” 
followed, and 


including 
“Extase” 
Cesar Franck was sung with 


San Francisco.) 
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fine sentiment, and was extremely pleasing to the au- 
dience. A group of English songs closed the program, 
but the people were loathe to leave, and the tenor was 
forced to respond to their demands. 

During the evening Mr. Alexander sang twenty-seven 
songs, and so far as one was able to judge, he was capa- 
ble of singing twenty-seven others. In normal times, 
when the arts flourish, Mr. Alexander will come into his 
own, and if the writer mistake not, it will be a consider- 
able coming. 


Pauline Farquhar in Recital 


Mr. and Mrs. Abby de Avierett, whose studios for 
piano pupils are at Long Beach, presented their artist- 
pupil Pauline Farquhar at the Little Theatre, on Tues- 
day evening, April 23. f 

In announcing Miss Farquhar as their “artist-pupil,’ 
the de Avieretts have chosen the proper term, for the 
gifted young woman is an artist, and at an early age— 
Miss Farquhar is just turned twenty years—she has made 
an astonishing advancement in her art. She is to be com- 
plimented for her composure before the public, a com- 
posure which comes through the knowledge that she has 
an artistic work to perform, and that she is properly 
equipped for the performance. This composure coupled 
with a charm of manner (Nature has endowed the young 
lady with personal beauty as well as with an artistic tem- 
perament) commands for her an instant appeal to her 
hearers 

In her work of Tuesday evening, Miss Farquhar ex- 
hibited a brilliancy of technic, and a strength which is 
quite wonderful coming from a person whose physique 
is so daintily proportioned. Emotionally, this young ar- 
tiste is very intense, but her emotional flights are always 
tempered by good judgment, a rare attribute. In matters 
of interpretation, Miss Farquhar is very versatile, and 
while keeping well within the traditions with respect to 
the classics, is most impressive in her modern numbers. 
She played Ravel's “Jeux d’Eau,” “L’isle joyeuse” of 
Debussy, and “Retour du Pardon de Landevennec” of 
Khéné-Baton. One is convinced after hearing Miss Far- 
jthar play these numbers, that she is capable of deep 
reflection, and a concentration which the moderns de- 
mand, 

The assisting artist was Bertha Winslow-Vaughn, 
soprano. Mrs, Vaughn offered two groups of songs. Of 
the French group the “Papillon” of Fourdrain was the 
most enjoyable, the song receiving a very brilliant execu- 
tion by Mrs. Vaughn and a very charming accompaniment 
hy Madeline Gardener. 

Miss Farquhar was especially honored by the presence 
of a number of Los Angeles foremost teachers, who en- 
joyed her work and expressed their enjoyment in con- 
tinued applause after each group played by her. 

Dupuy Features Soldier-Pupil 

Joe Dupuy featured his pupil Lawrence Tibbets, one of 
Los Angeles most promising amateur singers, in a recital 
on Sunday afternoon, April 21, at Trinity Auditorium. 
Mr. Tibbets had the assistance of the male chorus of the 
Orpheus Club, of which he is a member. Mr. Tibbets 
is perhaps the youngest’ of the singers about here, who 
are looked upon as being material distinctly worth while 
for development. Mr, Dupuy discovered the young man 
about four years ago, and has been his teacher through- 
out the period young Tibbets has been preparing himself, 
and it was with considerable pride that Mr. Dupuy 
watched his pupil reap large honors on Sunday afternoon. 

The program as presented by Mr. Tibbets and_ his 
friends of the Orpheus Club was one thoroughly enjoyed 
by the large audience which had gathered to enjoy the 
work and to bid farewell to Mr. Tibbets who goes to 
train at a nearby camp for officers. The numbers which 
were particularly well done by the young baritone were 
the prologue from “Pagliacci,” Massenet’s “Elegie” and 
Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert.” He has a voice 
of large range and very mellow in tone. He sings ac- 
ceptably in English, French and Italian, while his ability 
to give dramatic interpretation to his work is very notice- 
able. During the past season, Mr. Tibbets has been much 
in demand for house musicales, where his French songs 
have been enjoyed. 


The Fiske Sisters 


Among our most patriotic artists are Bertha and Kath- 
erine Fiske who leave their workshop, the “Atelier” in 
Blanchard Hall, frequently to add to the amusement plans 
ihe Y. M. C. A. have for the soldiers at the various 
camps. The young ladies have just returned from a four 
days’ trio in and about San Diego. Between April 18 
and 23, they gave two programs for the middies at the 
Plaza of the Exposition grounds and two at Camp 
Kearney. Bertha Fiske was well received in her Chinese 
character sketches, while her sister Katherine was pre- 
vailed upon to play on her violin every popular air which 
she had ever heard. 

Music Teachers’ Meeting 

The Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Association held its 
regular meeting in Blanchard Hall, Monday night, April 
1s, Abbie Norton Jamison presiding. W illiam H 
Lott and L. Williams, of the organ factory located ai 
Van Nuys, were the speakers of the evening. 

The musical feature of the evening was Gregor Chern- 
iavsky. This member of the famous family has been in 
Los Angeles only a short time, but has won, with his ex: 
cellent playing of the great masterpieces on his instru- 
ment, an enviable place among the first ranks of the city’s 
notable musicians. On this occasion Mr. Cherniavsky 
played the “Souvenir de Moscow,” Wienawski, displaying 
a brilliant technic and an unusual handling of the har- 
monics. Schubert’s:“Ave Maria” and the “Ronde des 
Lutins” of Buzzini were played with such an appeal, that 
an insistent encore followed and the artist responded with 
a Mozart minuet. 


MacDowell Circle’s First Musicale 


Monday evening April 15, a musicale was given at the 
residence of Mrs. Cecil Frankel, under the auspices of 
the newly formed MacDowell Circle, which includes some 
of the Jeonthenh of Los Angeles’ musicians. The presi- 
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dent, Mrs. Graham F. Putnam, after a few words of wel- 
come, introduced the artists. Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, ac- 
companied by Gertrude Ross, sang a group of songs, 
and at the request of those present, added Mrs, Ross’ 
own “Dawn on the Desert,” which was enthusiastically 
received. The Gade Trio—Mae Orcutt Brooke, piano; 
Dr. Paul Wisner, cello; and Frederick Grover, violinist, 
presented most acceptably, a group of old French com- 
positions, a Celtic novelette and a Dvorak negro suite. 
Norma Gould, who made such a splendid impression in a 
recent recital with her dancing of MacDowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose,” was prevailed upon to present again the 
charming bit of symbolic work, and was complimented 
with hearty applause. Deane Skeele of the Department 
of Music of the University of California played a num- 
ber of selections on the organ. 

The Circle numbers one hundred and thirty-two mem- 
bers. The officers are: President, Mrs. Putnam; honor 
ary vice-president, L. E. Behymer; secretary, Mrs. Paul 
Brewster: treasurer, Mrs. FE. L. Wallace. T. A. 
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Before a large and enthusiastic audience, Mischa Elman, 
the violinist, gave a recital in the Heilig Theatre, April 24. 
His program included the Vivaldi-Nachez concerto in G 
minor and works by Lalo, Albeniz-Elman, Sarasate- 
Chopin, Brahms-Joachim and Paganini. The distinguished 
artist was given a royal reception. Philip Gordon fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments. The recital took place 
under the direction of Steers and Coman, who will pre- 
sent Galli-Curci on May 22. 

Frances Ingram, the contralto, has just been engaged 
to sing at the Portland Music Festival, June 6, 7 and 8. 
The Festival Chorus, directed by William H. Boyer, is 
rehearsing “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” (Coleridge-Tay- 
lar), and the “Swan and Skylark” (Goring Thomas), 

Native Oregon Indian music will be a feature of the 
commencement program at the University of Oregon 
The University Orchestra has an able director in the per- 
son of Winifred Forbes. 

Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., recently gave his seventh 
recital at Reed College. The program was devoted to 
Russian music. 

On Easter Sunday, Edgar E. Coursen finished his twen- 
ty-eighth year as organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Quite a record! ERO 


OAKLAND HAS A WEEK OF SONG 


The Orpheus Concert—Latent Talent Discovered 


A patriotic festival of churches of all denominations 
took place on Sunday aftesnoon, April 21, at the Munici 
pal Opera House, under the auspices of the War Service 
League. a section of the floor being set apart for the 
many choirs which united in singing patriotic and popu 
lar songs under the direction of Glenn H. Woods. Sev 
eral addresses were made by people of prominence, in 
cluding Bishops Homer Stuntz and A. W. Leonard, who 
have won renown all over the country by their patriotic 
utterances. Lydia Sturtevant sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Besides accompanying the voices on his cor 
net, F. G. Watson played a couple of solos. Josephine 
Gil acted as accompanist. 

A Week of Song 

Under the auspices of the civic entertainment and 
music committee of the War Camp Community Servic« 
for Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda, a week of song 
was inaugurated on Sunday, April 21, by the singing of 
patriotic songs in all the churches, theatres, and picture 
playhouses of the city. Song leaders of the East Bay 
having been mobilized to aid in the Third Liberty Loan 
campaign, arrangements were made to have ten minutes 
of patriotic singing in every public gathering on each of 
the five nights of the drive. The mass meeting of Wednes 
day evening, of the same week, was further to stimu 
late subscriptions and William S$. Hart, the “bold, bad 
man of the screen,” was the principal speaker. Music, 
on this occasion, was furnished by the Technical High 
School Band, the singing being led by Alexander Stewart, 
who is now giving the whole of his time to training camp 
activities. The week of song comes to its climax to 
night, April 26, in a great song festival at the Munici 
pal Auditorium, when the choirs of all the churches will 
form a great ensemble for the singing of patriotic songs 


Oakland Orpheus Concert 


The first concert of the twenty-fifth season of the 
above club was given on Tuesday evening, April 23, at 
the Municipal Opera House, when a large audience lis 
tened to an interesting program under the direction of 
Edwin Dunbar Crandall, who has held the post of con 
ductor of the club for seventeen years. The soloists were 
Mrs. Benjamin Mitchell Stitch, soprano, who gave some 
well rendered songs, and Kajetan Attl, the prominent 
harpist; both of these artists gained well merited encores 
The club soloist on this occasion was Carl F. Volker, 
baritone, and the accompanist, Mrs. Hughes, who gave a 
fine demonstration of her musicianship, in the absence of 
Mrs. Redfield, by accompanying splendidly without a re 
hearsal. 


Latent Talent Discovered 


So much fatent talent has been discovered among the 
members of the Sons and Daughters of Washington, that 
a choral society and dramatic section are being recruited. 
Angela Husted, who has returned to Oakland— after 
a protracted illness, is taking an active interest in the 
singing. Irving B. Smith, chairman, arranges the Sunday 
programs. Loretta Sweezey, of Mills College, is director 
of the community singing. The dramatic work is mostly 
in the hands of Mrs. Ernest Tanner, whose long expert- 
ence with the Players’ Club of San Francisco fits her for 
the work. The Sons and Daughters of Washington is a 
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purely patriotic organization, the greater Americanization 
of everyone in this country being its sole end and aim. 


Musical Brevities 


Beginning Saturday, April 27, the T. and D. Theatre 
inaugurates free organ recitals at 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The programs are given by Allen Lane, who is rap- 
idly risng to prominence «mong the country’s organists 
The organ at this picture house is a very fine instrument 
and Mr. Lane’s recitals have been so much admired that 
many patrons have requested an opportunity of hearing 
him unhampered by the accompaniment of motion. pic 
tures! 

In the place of Alexander Stewart, Antonio de Grassi 
has been appointed teacher of violin at Mills College 
He is a former pupil of Joachim, Seveik and Ysaye, and 
is well qualified for the post. The violinist was welcomed 
to Mills College at a reception given in his honor last 
Wednesday by the faculty and students 


Municipal Band Park Concerts Commence 


Several thousand persons assembled to hear the first 
concert of the season by the Municipal Band, under Paul 
Steindorff’s baton on Sunday, April 21, in beautiful Lake- 
side Park. An unusually interesting program was given, 
including the new march, “What Are You Going to Do 
to Help the Boys?” by Van Alstine. Anita Heymans, 
soprano, was the soloist. ie i hs 
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Annually for three consecutive seasons at the Greek 
lheatre at the University of California, Nelly Laurs 
Walker has been invited to give dramatic representations 
of Zuni Indian characteristics, in connection with the 
singing of a series of songs composed by Prof. Carlos 
Troyer. This rather unusual fact, coupled with fine 
weather, served to draw a large audience to the Greek 
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fheatre, Sunday, April 21. Miss Walker appeared in 
Zuni Indian costume, correct in all details, and she sang 
a large number of songs. To the performance of this 
collection Miss Walker brought an exquisite singing voice 
and intense dramatic insight and so was able to present 
omething entirely unique and engrossing. She has been 
heard at many great gatherings on the Pacific Coast, notably 
during the Panama Pacific International Exposition in 
San Francisco, and at national gatherings of various or 
ganizations about San Francisco Bay and has made a repu- 
tation that was amply justified on this latest occasion. 
! understand that Professor Troyer has instructed her 
in the Zuni ways and regards her as his interpreter, quite 
often appearing as her accompanist in public. Miss Walk- 
er, on the 21st, also sang, as a preliminary to the Indian 
portrayals, an aria from “La Bohéme,” “Down in the 
Forest,” by Ronald; “The Star,” by Rogers, and an old 
English ballad, “O No, John.” With these Miss Walker 
showed that her voice was of a fine concert quality, with 
exceptionally wide range and good throughout her entire 
register. With concert aspirations, large dramatic gifts 
figure as promising accessories. She has a pleasing pres- 
ence, youth, ambition, and a capacity for study and hard 
work. There is no visible reason why she should not accom 
plish a very large success, considering what she has done 
and what is contained in the potent factor of persistent 
industry. Her general musical style is fine. The concer! 





part of her program allowed her to shine even more 
brilliantly than in the Indian characterization songs, 
and with real artistry. Ethel Denny, the accompanist, 


was effective and, in her solo playing of a series of 
Chopin selections she showed delicacy, a large develop- 
ment of technic and much musical insight. 


The Berkeley Musical Association 


Julius R. Weber, secretary of the Berkeley Musical 
Association, has just issued its statement of the past sea- 
on showing that five concerts were given, the following 
attractions having been heard: Eugen Ysaye, with Beryl 
Rubinstein; Leopold Godowsky; Reinald Werrenrath, ac- 
companied by Harry Spier; Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Richard Czerwonky, soloist; and Frieda Hem- 
pel, accompanied by Paul Eisler. This is the eighth season 
of the Berkeley Musical Association and during these 
years, beginning 1912, the association has brought to 
Berkeley most of the big artists who have come West. 
rhe prospectus states that “The association so far has 
given five concerts a season and pledges itself to give 
not less than four.” It also makes the following very 
worthy offer: 


Toward stimulating interest in good music among the students of 
the University of California, the Council has again charged Prof. 
Charles Louis Seeger, Jr., with the awarding of six associate member 
tickets upon the basis of excellent work in the music department 


uid deserving circumstances 

The Conneil has also extended the same privilege to twelve deserv- 
ng students of the Berkeley Public Schools, who, upon representa- 
tion of the supervisor of music, have given evidence of good work 
in their music study during the school year. 
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In the beautiful auditorium of the First Methodist 
ipiscopal Chureh, Wednesday evening, April 24, the 
Ladies’ Musical Club presented their chorus members 
numbering 75, in the annual spring concert, an occasion 
of recurring interest to the club personnel and music lov- 
ing concertgoers of the city. Frederick W. Wallis, under 
whose able leadership during the past year the chorus 
has been doing exceptional work, directed the ensemble 
iumbers. Mrs. F. C. Brewer, acting president in the ab- 
ence of Mrs. Chandler Sloan, president of the club, whc 
is in Washington, D. C,, was assisted in the program ar 
rangement by Mrs. George C. Hastings, chairman of the 
chorus department. 

The concert soloist was Dent Mowrey, pianist, who has 


won a high place among éertists of the Northwest during ° 


a brief residence in Seattle. In the choral numbers in- 
cidental solos were delightfully rendered by Lura Mac- 
Farlane, a prominent Tacoma soprano soloist. 

Cadman’s “The Egyptian Bridal Procession” was one 
of the big chorus numbers of the program. Colorful 
phrasing and delicate harmonization also marked Saint- 
Saéns’ “Spring Chorus” trom “Samson and Delilah.” 
Among fine closing numbers was the Fox setting to the 
old poem “The Bugle,” by Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Mow- 
rey's technic and tone coloring were excelled only by his 
taste and masterful conception in interpretation. Mar- 
varet McAvoy, accompanist for the chorus, gave bril- 
liant support at the piano for the ensemble groups. 


Notes 


rhe Tacoma Theatre was crowded with expectant 
throngs on the opening nights of the Orpheum circuit. 
Well known stars were Ruth St. Denis, who is an old 
favorite of Tacomans; Flora Hoffman, prima donna, wel- 
comed for the first time, and Tina Lerner, Russian pian- 
ist of international fame, who is making her fifth Ameri- 
can tour, 

The personnel of a group of artists who presented a 
musical program which was enthusiastically enjoyed by 
the soldiers at Camp Lewis April 16, included prominent 
Seatile and Tacoma musicians: Mrs. Philip Gearhart, so- 
prano; Ruth Pepper, violinist; Inez Cantwell, cellist; Mrs. 
E. Franklin Lewis, pianist. 

The united choirs of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Tacoma gave a program of sacred music for the soldiers 
Wednesday evening, April 17. The men in khaki filled 
the big church anditorium. 

Max Fisher, well known violinist, formerly of Los An- 
geles, Cal., and assigned at Camp Lewis to the eighteenth 
company of the Depot Brigade, gave a very pleasing re- 
cital before an appreciative assemblage in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium at Camp Lewis, April 18; Giuseppe Bondonno, 
of San Francisco, was the vocal soloist. The musicians 
were accompanied at the piano by Harry Mann, leader 
of the headquarters company band of the depot brigade. 

The d’Alessio Conservatory of Music presented ad- 
vanced pupils in recital April 19. Giving variety to the 
program, Camillo d'’Alessio, director of the school, accom- 
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panied at the piano by J. Cascarano, played the “Kreut- 
zer” sonata. 

Tacoma has turned out 4 war song with lyric and music 
composed by Tacoma musicians, and entitled “The Ameri- 
can Eagle.” It is a stirring, patriotic march song, the 
words by O. M. Lund, an. the musi¢ by C. E. Bergreen. 
pianist at the Pantages Theatre. 

A feature of the Public Forum Sunday evening, April 
21, was the first appearance of the boys’ chorus of 1,000 
voices which has recently been organized under the 
leadership of the Rev. H. E. K. Whitney, formerly of 
Spokane. =e 


Merle Alcock Wins Unanimous Praise 


In the Boston Herald of April 3, Philip Hale said: 
“Merle Alcock again displayed a beautiful voice and vocal 
and esthetic understanding of the Bach Passion music,” 
speaking of the work of this popular artist who appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Arthur 
Wilson, in the Boston Globe, echoed his sentiments, saying, 
“By her haunting voice, her deeply emotional singing, Mme. 
Alcock added to the complete success of her season’s ap- 
pearances.” According to Olin Downes in the Boston Post, 
“Merle Alcock’s voice has the color and depth which make 
the contralto or mezzo-contralto the most distinctive musi- 
cal tone that there is.’ Mme. Alcock also appeared in 
this same work in New York. Of her singing, Henry T. 
Finck, of the New York Evening Post, said: “Merle Al- 
cock sang the contralto part with much feeling. Her in- 
terpretation was excellent.” 

In Hartford, Conn., Merle Alcock drew the largest box 
office sale in the history of the Hartford Choral Club, when 
she appeared as soloist. “Merle Alcock, the possessor of 
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being heard on the concert platform, delivered her solos 
with all the artistry everywhere associated with her name. 
It is not easy to recall any soloist who has appeared with 
the Choral Club to quite the same happy effect,” declared 
the Hartford Daily Times. The Hartford Post was equally 
enthusiastic. “Not in many years has this city had the 
opportunity of hearing a contralto soloist of the ability 
of Mrs. Alcock, and her singing last evening was one of 
the greatest artistic treats heard here in a long time. Mrs. 
Alcock combines with her naturally artistic temperament 
a pleasing personality, a vocal equipment of extraordinary 
beauty and power. To these rare and unusual qualifica- 
tions, she adds a thorough comprehension of the serious- 
ness of her work. Her enunciation, always perfect, should 
prove a pattern to others of our singers who seem to 
invariably neglect that most important feature of their 
work.” 


Catholic War Fund Concert 


The concert for the benefit of the Catholic War Fund 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, April 28, was a success both musically and finan- 
cially. An excellent program was given. McCall Lan- 
ham led off with a fine rendition of the aria from “Roi 
de Lahore,” by Massenet. Julia Heinrich sang charm- 
ingly four songs, “La Cloche” (Saint-Saéns), “Tran- 
quillity” (Arthur Foote), “My Love’s an Arbutus” and 
“T’ve Been Roaming” (Charles Ed. Horn). 

Oliver Denton pleased very much with Carpenter’s 
“Polonaise Americaine” and a barcarolle by Rubinstein. 
In the very difficult and intricate “Triana,” by Albeniz, 
the audience was quite carried away. John Barnes 
Wells sang three songs by Harriet Ware, the composer 
at the piano, “Wind and Lyre,” “The Boat Song” and 
“The Cross.” He gave of his best. Margaret Keyes’ 
fine voice was heard in four songs, “Lungi dal caro 
bene” (Secchi), “Se tu mami” (Pergolesi), “Danny 
Boy” (Weatherly) and “Summer Time” (Ward_Ste- 
vens), The negro dialect stories by Marion Kerby 
were inimitable. Edith Chapman Goold sang charm- 
ingly Woodman’s “Love’s in My Heart,” “Candle 
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Lightin’ Time” (Coleridge-Taylor) and “Robins Come” 
(Bartlett). 

The Kentucky Trio played with fine dramatic effect 
Schiitt’s scherzo in E minor and two short pieces, “An- 
gel Gabriel” and “Golden Slippers” (especially arranged 
for the trio by Francis Moore). Mrs. Goold, Miss 
Keyes, Mr. Wells and Mr. Lanham gave the quartet, 
“Wake, for the Sun Has Scattered Into Flight,” by 
Lehmann. The accompanists were Florence Wessell and 
William F. Sherman, and both did excellent work. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


By an oversight in carrying forward to the issue of 
March 21 six song reviews originally intended for the 
issue of March 14, the name of the Boston Music Com- 
pany was given as the publishers of “The Cloister,” by 
William Armour Thayer, “Sodger Lad,” by Linn Seiler, 
“T Hear Thy Voice,” by Joseph Redding,” “The Twa Cor- 
bies,” by Frederic Ayres, and two songs by Frank H. 
Grey, “Only a Little While,” and “For You and Me,” ali 
of which are published by G. Schirmer, New York. 


Edward Shippen Barnes 


“Symphonie pour orgue,” op. 18. No doubt this young 
composer has chosen a French title for his organ work 
because he was a pupil of the French musician, Louis 
Vierne. Probably Charles Widor made the name symphonie 
popular for organ compositions in several movements. At 
any rate, this new work is not a symphony in the orches- 
tral sense of the word. It is a modern suite, and might 
be a classical suite if the scherzo and the andante were 
transposed to the key of the other movements. A sym- 
phony is a sonata for orchestra, so far as the form is 
concerned. This work is not the classical organ sonata. 
Probably the composer had some difficulty in finding a 
short title for a collection of unrelated pieces, consisting 
of prelude, allegro, scherzo, andante, toccata, and so he 
called it symphonie for short. The work is clearly the 
product of a man who understands the organ. It is no 
mere piano piece or orchestral work rearranged. The 
contrapuntal nature of the various parts at once shows 
that the piano was not the source of its inspiration. In 
spite of its contrapuntal hasis, however, the work is ex- 
ceedingly rich in chromatic harmonies entirely unused by 
the old composers of classical organ sonatas. Many of 
the pages fairly bristle with accidentals. The scherzo is 
after the manner of the classical gigue. It is a merry 
movement in 12-8 tempo. The toccata is like a brilliant 
improvisation in arpeggios, and it has an old. Gregorian 
theme stalking sedately throughout the rushing passages 
of the accompaniment. As a toccata this is certainly 
original. 


John Philip Sousa 


Two ballads with piano accompaniment: “The Love That 
Lives Forever,” “Lovely Mary Donnelly,” both ballads in 
the true meaning of the word, with singable tunes and 
playable accompaniments. They are suitable for concert 
programs or for the home and no doubt they will give 
unmixed pleasure. There are still many persons who 
seem to forget that the famous march composer, John 
Philip Sousa, has also been a highly successful composer 
of operas. These two ballads will serve to remind the 
public that the composer of them writes songs as well as 
marches, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


William Arms Fisher 


“Rose of Ispahan,” a song of sentiment in which the 
oriental color suggested by the title has not been forced 
by the composer, who has written in a melodious manner 
a fine song that sounds natural and emotionally true to 
American ears. 


Cecil Burleigh 


“Philomel,” a setting of Shakespeare’s pretty lyric in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” from which the first four 
lines have been omitted. Mendelssohn's setting is more in 
the atmosphere of the stage picture, but Cecil Burleigh’s 
elaborate chord changes will appeal to modern concert 
audiences, 


Robert Carvel 


“O Tender Eyes,” a sentimental song of much intensity 
of feeling and expression. It rings true and has evidently 
not been manufactured to order. 


Alfred G. Wathall 


English songs in olden style, “Sweet Content,” “Now Is 
My Chloris,” “Hush, My Dear,” “’Tis Christmas Time,” 
“The Knight and the Lady.” All of these songs have 
enough of the old style in them to make them seem old 
to modern audiences, but the public of even a hundred 
years ago would find many advanced and unconventional 
harmonies in them. The old public, however, is not listen- 
ing to songs at present—at least not of this nature—and 
it need not be considered. The public of today ought to 
find the five old English songs extremely interesting. 


John H. Densmore 


“Roadways,” a song of the sea with wind and salt and 
plenty of Yo Ho—-the kind of a song good baritones can 
make very effective in the concert room, but which is 
oddly out of place at a ladies’ afternoon tea. It cannot 
be popular. 


H. W. GRAY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Céleste D. Heckscher 


“Au fond,” a piano solo which is the intermezzo of the 
Spanish suite, “The Dances of the Pyrenees,” arranged for 
one performer. In its piano form this poetical and melo- 
dious piece will be available for the home and the class- 
room instead of being confined to the rare performances 
of a symphony orchestra. It is not technically difficult to 
play so far as the mere notes go, though the most skilful 
artist can find plenty of scope for expression and poetic 
interpretation in this charming “Au fond.” 
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CINCINNATI ON QUI VIVE 
AS FESTIVAL APPROACHES 


1918 


Sold Out Houses to Be the ‘Order for All Performances 
—Novel Concert at College of Music—Boy So- 
prano for “Pilgrim’s Progress”—Pupils’ 
Recitals—Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4, 1918. 

Once again the time draws near for the biennial May 
Festival, and the “Queen City” again becomes the tempo- 
rary abiding place of many of the country’s most noted 
songbirds. The added interest this year, which has at- 
tracted the singers as well as the public, is the appearance 
of Ysaye as director of the concerts. 

The wonderful appeal of the May Festivals is shown by 
the fact that the sale of seats to out of town buyers, as well 
as local music lovers, has been extremely heavy. The sur- 
plus, which is to be given to the Red Cross and the Y. M. 
C. A., is growing with the sale of each additional ticket. 
The demand for seats has been distributed almost equally 
over all the performances. The premier of Stillman-Kel- 
ley’s new work, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which is sched- 
uled for Friday night, will be attended by a completely sold 
out house. he old historic Music Hall, with a seating 
capacity of 3,663, will be taxed to its capacity, and it will 
probably be the same on several other nights. The two 
matinee performances, on Thursday and Saturday, have 
also attracted immense audiences. They give Ysaye the 
opportunity to display his virtuosity as an orchestral leader 
to the fullest extent. He will give a series of concerts 
which will vie with the greatest in the history of the fes- 
tivals. The chorus has been going through its finishing re- 
hearsals during the past week, and is ready to the last 
note. The children’s chorus needs no comment, as it stands 
unrivalled, and the soloists are the greatest that could be 
procured. The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has been 
augmented to festival proportions, and takes its rank with 
the best in the country. 


Novel Concert at College of Music 


A musical program of novel title and arrangement was 
given at the Odeon on Tuesday evening, April 30, by three 
prominent members of the faculty of the College of Music 
of Cincinnati. It was called a piano duo and song recital, 
and the very originality of its arrangement attracted a large 
number of music lovers, who unquestionably had a previous 
knowledge of the respective talents of the trio of perform- 
ers. The piano duos were played by Irene Gardner and 
Romeo Gorno, both artists of caliber. They opened the 
program with a brilliant interpretation of the charming 
Mozart fantasie in F minor, later contributing a group of 
duets by Albino Gorno and Reinecke. The former num- 
bers were so enjoyable as to demand several encores. The 
fine pianism of Miss Gardner and Mr. Gorno was marked 
especially by a clearness of conception and an agility of 
execution. The piano program was closed with an effective 
performance of the “Mefisto” scherzo by Saint-Saéns. 
Giacinto Gorno, baritone, gave two delightful groups 
of songs, displaying a sympathetic tone and flowing can- 
tabile. 


Boy Soprano to Sing in “Pilgrim’s Progress” 


Much interest is being shown in the announcement that 
Master Sarver Spargo, the soprano boy soloist of the 
Church of the Advent, has been selected to sing the part 
of the “Shepherd Boy” in the forthcoming performance of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” one of the May festival’s biggest 
features. Sarver, who is only twelve years old, has been 
under the care of Gordon Graham, the choirmaster, since 
he was nine years old, and his tutor predicts a great future 
for him. The boy is not only very talented in music, but 
is equally efficient in the art of painting and drawing. 


Kreimer Pupils’ Recital 


A very enjoyable exhibition of conscientious methods of 
piano teaching was revealed in the playing of a number of 
pupils from the class of Lillian Kreimer, of the faculty 
of the Cincinnati College of Music, at the Odeon on Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 4. The performance of the follow- 
ing were especially worthy of commendation: Ebla Davies, 
Adelaide Burger and Ethel Kreider, Nellie Raywood and 
Martha Dalrymple, Frances Fedders, Elaine Wentzel, Alice 
Peters, Anna May van Kirk and Kathleen Molyneux. Edna 
Reifenberger, soprano, from the class of Hans Schroeder, 
gave a group of songs by Logan, Grant-Schaeffer and Mrs. 
Beach, which were enthusiastically received by the audience. 

Mattioli Pupils’ Recital 

The song recital at the Odeon on Thursday evening, May 

2, by pupils of the class of Lino Mattioli, of the faculty of 
the College of Music, exemplified to a rare degree the 
natural beauty of a number of fresh young voices. While 
most of the participants in this recital were beginners, 
nevertheless Mr. Mattioli gave them opportunity for a 
public appearance, recognizing their respective vocal possi- 
bilities The following are deserving of praise for their 
exe¢ellent work: Mildred Stout, Richard Fluke, Lucretia 
Edmonds, Irene Lederer, Dorothy Terry, Ruth Fitch, Beuhla 
Stevenson, Mary Bess Christian, Sophie Rothschild, Lydia 
Thompson, Amy Haitersley, Herbert Steinbock, Mrs. N. 
Rosenbaum, Virginia Lewis and Marguerite Sebald. Ste- 
phen Maddock played the flute obligato to Miss Hattersley’s 
aria, “Lovely Bird,” by David, with musical intelligence 
and good tone. 

Cincinnati Notes 


A fine musical program was given at the reception last 
Tuesday evening, April 30, in honor of the new members 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. With the exception of E. 
Meyers, of the Otto Grau Quartet, all the artists are mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s. A large audience was in attendance. 

At the last meeting of the season, the Clifton Music 
Club, at the residence of Pearl Heister, the subject intro- 
duced was “Spanish Music.” Augustus O. Palm, who has 
much authoritative knowledge of the subject, gave a lecture, 
disclosing many interesting and hitherto unknown facts 
concerning Spanish music. The illustrations were fur- 
nished by Mozelle Bennet, Mary Conrey Thuman and Mr. 
Palm. 

At the club rooms of the Covington Art Club, Covington, 
Ky., just across the river, a most instructing and interesting 
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lecture on the subject ‘of “The Orchestra” was given by 
Norean Wayman before the music department of the club. 

Mrs. Theodore Bohl!mann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, had a pianoforte recital at the Cardome Convent, 
Georgetown, Ky., on Monday, April 29. 

Ralph Thomas, tenor, has returned from a concert tour 
for the Redpath Bureau, and intends to take a much needed 
rest. Mr. Thomas is a graduate of the Cincinnati College 
of Music. He has written a war song which will be pub- 
lished within a few days, entitled “Dry Your Eyes, My 
Little Giri” : 

Gorno Pupils’ Recital 


The piano recital at the Odeon on Friday evening, May 
3, by pupils from the class of Romeo Gorno, teacher at the 
College of Music, gave evidence of the results of this 
artist’s painstaking teaching. Leo Stoffregen, an advanced 
pupil, was heard in two important numbers which opened 
and closed the program, an arrangement of the gavotte 
from the Bach suite, and a concert paraphrase on “The 
Rose of the South,” by Strauss-Schuett. Other perform- 
ers on the program were Lina Buckley, Rebecca Mack and 
Wilfred Phillips. The assisting talent included Lorene 
Bullerdick, soprano, and Lizette Linnemann, violinist, pupils 
respectively of the classes of Giacinto Gorno and Emil 
Heermann. Miss Bullerdick showed a promising voice 
of pleasing quality. Miss Linnemann, an advanced student, 
has demonstrated her musicianly possibilities on previous 
occasions, 


Minnie Tracey’s Pupils Heard 


Pupils from the class of Minnie Tracey were heard in a 
recital at the Sinton Ballroom the evening of April 22. 
There was a splendid audience present which included 
many prominent local musicians and society folk. Those 
participating in the program were Ada Biltz, Carolyn Dunn, 
Etta Weiler, Louise Albert, Grace Dyer Lee, Norma 
Stuebing, Laura Strubbe, Helen Spills, Dorothy Collins, 
Ruth Deputy, Margarete Hukill and Elizabeth Durland 
Langhorst.. Each of the singers displayed a voice of good 
natural quality which had been carefully cultivated. Each 
showed ability also in artistic interpretation. A pupil who 
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disclosed unusual talent is Margarete Hukill, who sang 
arias from “Robert le Diable” and “La fille du Regiment” 
and was heard with Helen Spills in the Berlioz duet, “Bea 
trice and Benedict,” which had its first performance in 
America at this time. 

Miss Tracey is preparing a concert of music and songs 
by Count Axel Wachtmeister, the Swedish composer, which 
will follow the May Festival. At that time two small can 
tatas for women’s voices with solos will be given by her 
pupils to orchestral accompaniment R. S.e 


Ethel Leginska, Pianist 


Leginska gave the first of three piano recitals for the 
benefit of the People’s Symphony Club concerts, at Wash 
ington Irving high school, New York, on April 30. Her 
playing, as usual, elicited many recalls. Etudes by Chopin 
brought her encores, and in the middle of the “Military” 
polonaise, she paused long enough to’ request that there 
be no noise. Her interpretation of this polonaise is orig 
inal, and well deserves attention. Liadow’s “Music Box” 
was encored, and the display of technic in Liszt's “Campa 
nella” was wonderful. The eighth Hungarian rhapsodie 
closed the printed program, but applause continued until 
she added the “Rigoletto” fantasia. 

The third recital of her series will take place May 24 
at Morris high school, New York. 


Max Jacobs to Continue Rehearsals 


The MacDowell Symphony Club, Max Jacobs, conduc 
tor, whose aim is to promote musical efficiency routine and 
experience in orchestra playing, will continue holding re 
hearsals during the entire summer, this in response to the 
request of the members of the orchestra. The rehearsals 
will take place as usual every Sunday morning at Kreutzer 
Hall, 228 East Eighty-sixth street, New York City. Those 
desiring further information, with a view to joining the 
club, may call any Sunday morning. Membership is open 
to professional and non-professional musicians of both 

















THE HOUSTON POST, APRIL Sth, 1918: 


to us again, clearly, and close at hand. 


which study he has given so much attention. 


orator as well as a musician. 


interprets. 


wizard. 


technical restraint. 
listened to with such attention and interest. 


“We have already heard a great deal and will surely hear more of Mr. Powell as we become familiar 
with his compositions and hear more frequently his beautiful piano playing. 

“As an interpreter Mr. Powell is unsparing of himself. He places himself en rapport with the message 
which he is delivering and we feel that he is a reliable medium through which the masters are speaking 


“In the Chopin group we were treated to the tone variation for which Mr. Powell is famous and to 
Sometimes the tones are so near silence, then so fiery and 
vibrant and to the climaxes Mr. Powell rises with a titanic power. 

“As to the interpretation, Mr. Powell tells the story so clearly that we feel we have listened to an 
We hope Mr. Powell will come back; he will be very welcome.” 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE, APRIL Sth, 1918: 


“John Powell, the pianist, proved himself one of distinctive musical endowments, together with an 
interesting personality. He is something more than a pianist—he is a poet as well. His playing combines 
the intellectual qualities of the well-schooled musician with the imaginative quality of the poet 
it the personal note which makes it individual, but does not obscure the thought of the composers whom he 
He gave a masterly performance of the ‘Etude Symphonique’ by Schumann. 

“In the Chopin group, the refinement of art, the poetic quality of his conception was most notable 
In the F major nocturne the melody lifted itself from out the environing harmonies with a clearness and 
distinctness unusual in piano playing. The use of the pedal in achieving this effect was the work of a 


“In the C sharp minor scherzo, Mr. Powell reached perhaps the climax of pianism, This was a 
masterpiece not only in its conception, but in the consummate ease of its delivery, the freedom from 
Few pianists who have visited here have been accorded so enthusiastic a reception or 
He was recalled time after time, but was considerate enough 
to respond with only two additional numbers. I am sure we will remember the great performance of the 
Chopin polonaise as one of these and that all who heard Mr. Powell hope he may come again.” 


OHN 
POWELL 


AMERICA’S MASTER PIANIST 


Taken from Houston, 

Texas, reports of his 

recent success in that 
city: 


It has in 
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MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH TO HOLD SUMMER CLASSES 


Work for Artists and Teachers to Be a Peature of New York Summer Studios 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Criffith, who came to New York 
from F omdien the first year of the war, have in a short 
time firmly established a reputation of the highest kind, Not 

ly has Yeatman Griffith been declared “master of voice 
echnic” by many of the recognized grand opera and con 
artists who have heen efficiently benefited by him, but 
Yeatman Griffiths have demonstrated their ability to 
from the beginning and bring it to the high 





est stages of attainment, as well as to, restore to useful 
ness many voices which apparently were hopelessly 
wrecked. Many private teachers of singing in Europe and 
America; also teachers identified with prominent institu- 
tions throughout the country, have studied in the Yeat- 
nan Griffith studios. 

This season's classes are represented by artists and 


achers from coast to coast. 





MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH. 








Elsie Baker’s Recent Activities 


Elsie Baker, the young American contralto, gave a con- 
cert a short time ago in that marvel of all modern educa 
tional institutes, the Miner School of Chazy, N 

Although a small town of only 500 inhabitants, Chazy 
has probably the most wonderful and perfect educational 
ystem and edifice wherein to develop it of any city in the 
United States Certainly the history surrounding iis 
foundation and subsequent growth are the most romantic 

Mr. Miner, its founder and only guarantor, not only 
tarted the movement for this remarkable institution, but 
made up the deficit between $30,000, subscribed by the in- 
habitants, and $2,000,000, the cost of the nearly completed 
building Although one of Chicago’s wealthiest residents, 
Mr. Miner was born in Chazy, and after having amassed 
a large fortune through his own splendid efforts, is return 
ing and proving his love for the place of his birth by 
bringing back to the people of his home town and sur 
rounding country an everlasting monument of this love 
and devotion 

Architecturally, the building is a masterpiece, and con- 
tains every advantage and comfort known for mental and 
physical development. There is a wonderful library, two 
huge gymnasiums, two swinging pools, and a model kitchen 
run entirely by electricity. The kitchen was installed in 
order to prepare hot lunches for the 500 pupils to whom 
the philanthropist offers not only a free and complete edu 
cation, but whom he sends for daily in automobiles and 
carriages. He has provided a resident medical doctor and 
dentist as well, 

There is a small but very beautiful auditorium, seating 
about 900, where the lectures and concerts are held and 
where Mr, Miner has planned to install. a $40,000 Welte 
Mignon organ with echo and chimes. Various music and 
concert courses have been arranged for and its founder 
has pledged himself to do all in his power to furnish 
the prerequisites which will enable Chazy and its. suburbs 
to have the finest music and the best artists. 


Miss Baker, who was one of the first to be heard in 
the new auditorium, was assisted by William Durieux, the 
cellist, and accompanied by Stuart Ross. 

Although Elsie Baker has opened her spring course for 
voice culture, which last only until the first of June, when 
her pupils go with her to her summer villa at Glenside, Pa., 
she will break into her regular routine to sing three special 
neaneet engagements in May, appearing on the 12th in Rose- 

N. J.; in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 15th, and on the 
— in Keene, N. H. 


Herman Sandby Plays for Educational Alliance 


On Wednesday evening, May 1, Herman Sandby, the 
distinguished cellist, gave a recital in the Straus Audi- 
torium of the Educational Alliance, New York, before a 
large and cosmopolitan audience. Beginning with the 
Tschaikowsky variations on a rococo theme, Mr. Sandby 
presented a varied program. It included the Indian La- 
ment of Dvorak, three of his transcriptions of Sibelius’ 
numbers, a group of Scandinavian folk music which he 
had arranged, “None But the Weary Heart” (Tschaikow- 
sky-Sandby), “Song of India” (Rimsky-Korsakoff-Sand- 
by) and the Spanish dance of Popper. One of the most 
remarkable audiences to which Mr. Sandby has played, 
composed of inhabitants of the Ghetto, largely older people 
who could speak little or no English, gave him attention 
and enthusiastic applause which is the just due of such 
music, regardless of tongue. After giving a number of 
encores to an apparently insatiate audience, it was neces- 
sary to announce from the stage that the artist was com- 
pelled to leave and could give no more extras, before the 
audience would depart. 

The change in the countenances of his listeners was in- 
teresting to note, even: the oldest and sternest faces, soft- 
ening. One old lady turned to her neighbor and said: 
“That is a real professor.” In the words of the Norris- 
town Herald, “In his case, the cover to the human book 
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seems precisely to foretell its contents.” Mr. Sandby de- 
clared that he telt amply repaid for his effort to give the 
very best to those who want it and cannot afford to buy 
it, such was the manifest enjoyment of his audience. 


DAVID BISPHAM’S 1917-18 SEASON 
ONE OF CONTINUED ACTIVITY 


Famous Baritone Teaches Until August 1, Then Goes 
Abroad to Sing for Soldiers 


Owing to untoward conditions of travel during the win- 
ter, David Bispham, with many other artists, was forced 
to curtail his concert activities outside New York. The 
celebrated baritone has, however, had quite as busy a sea 
son as ever, singing in the metropolis and its vicinity both 
at his own concerts, at patriotic gatherings and at many 
camps, for the entertainment of the soldiers and sailors. 

He mentions that since January 1, he has sung at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, Camp Dix, Camp Upton, Fort Slocum, 
Camp May, League Island, Camp Merritt, Yonkers, Ten 
afly, Mineola and Newark, besides many places in New 


York City, as his contribution to patriotic servce. Upon 
being asked what kind of songs he gave to the soldiers, 
he said, “Just such as I would give at my own Carne2zik 


Hall appearances, nothing aggressively German, of course, 
but the lighter classics, such as the songs of Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, operatic selections, such as the pro 
logue from “Pagliacci,” the “Evening Star,” in English, 
“The Two Grenadiers,” Gounod’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 

such old favorites as “Annie Laurie,” “Mistress Magrath,” 

and the stirring “When the Boys Come Home,” of Oley 
Speaks, with “Danny Deever” whenever it is wanted. 
which is practically always. Mr. Bispham says that he enjoys 
having the boys sing with him, the newer things they love 
so well, such as “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and 
“The Long, Long Trail,” and when they join with him 
in the patriotic selections. 

Mr. Bispham has, of choice, devoted himself during the 
past season more than ever to teaching, which he is so 
well fitted to do by reason of his vast experience. On 
heing asked how it is that his voice remains in such per- 
fect condition, even after many years of hard work, Mr. 
Bispham smilingly replied, “I learned to sing before 
went before the public.” 

Mr. Bispham’s recent concert at Norwalk, Conn., was 
an enthusiastic event, the audience cheering the singer to 
the utmost. His appearance at the Greenwich Theatre 
with Katherine Ruth Heyman, the pianist, was also 1 
pronounced success, while his association with the other 
charming American pianist, Winne Pyle, in their joint 
programs at Pittsburgh and Beaver Falls, were of equa! 
artstic dignity and evoked much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Bispham has lately sung three times in his native 
city, Philadelphia, the princpal occasion being at the pre 
entation at the Bellevue-Stratford of Dbeems Taylor's bril 
liant cantata “The Highwayman,” in which Mr. Bisphan 
electrified his audience hy the dramatic rendering of th 
difficult title role. 

In New York, Mr. Bispham’s activities, as always, were 
at their height. In addition to a dozen concert appear 
ances of both a public and semi-private nature, for he j 
a great favorite in musical salons, he has taken much in 
terest in the MacDowell Club, producing there Oscar 
Wilde’s remarkable one aci poetical drama “A Florentine 
Tragedy,” the incidental music of which was written at 
Mr. Bispham’s commission, by the distinguished Italian 
composer, Pietro Floridia, now living in New York, and 
also reviving his striking Beethoven play “Adelaide.” 
There was so great a demand for tickets for the first 
performance that an cxtra one was de manded. Upon th 
cecasion of the several productions of the “Book of Job” 
at the Booth Theatre, Mr, Bispham’s striking declamation 
of the lines of the “Voice of the Almighty out of the 
Whirlwind” were impressive to a degree and assisted in 
giving to that remarkable performance a touch of th: 
supernatural combined with the artistic which no one who 
heard it can ever forget. 

Mr. Bispham’s most recent entire song recital was at 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn two weeks ago, when 
the huge auditorium was filled to capacity by an audience 
which was loath to let the singer depart. 

For a generation, Mr. Bispham has stood for the best 
in what we have come to call “Americanism,” acting al- 
ways with that fine spirit of democracy and broad _patri- 
otism which does not expend its energies in boasts. 
Among Mr. Bispham’s greatest achievements are his vic- 
torious fight for the recognition of America’s potential! 
musical greatness, and the path he blazed in leading other 
singers to a realization of the importance of clear enun 
ciation. It is related that one of the first comments fol 
lowing Mr. Bispham’s early appearances was “Well, you 
can understand what he is singing, anyway.” Now, it is 
interesting to note that a singer is condemned if his dic- 
tion is faulty. 

Mr. Bispham is singing with that fine dramatic insight 
which has characterized his work these many years, where 
incidents are made to live and words and music are 
translated into actualities. 

Mr. Bispham will teach this summer until August 1, 
when he goes abroad to sing for the soldiers in the 
trenches, after which he will return to resume his autumn 
classes. 


May Festival for “Your Girl’s Recreation Group” 


Margaret Crawford directed the May festival of 
“Your Girl’s Recreation Group,” held at the Hotel An- 
sonia, New York, on the afternoon of May 4. The or- 
ganization is composed of 1epresentatives from the privat: 
schools who pursue special studies after school hours 
About thirty pupils took part in the esthetic, folk and 
Oriental dances. ; 


Engagements for Betsy Lane Shepherd 
Betsy Lane Shepherd has the following engagements for 
May: Norfolk, Va., mg fey, Washington, N. C., May 10; 
Greenville, N. C., May 1 ; Raleigh, N. C., May 15. She 
will also spend a week at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, 
a return engagement. 
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The music has been one of the most influential factors 
of the evening services of the First Baptist Church, so much 
so that the congregations have overflowed the seating 
capacity of the church so many times that the city audi- 
torium has now been leased for a year for Sunday eve- 
nings. The curtain goes up at 7:30, when the orchestra 
of forty members plays a twenty minute program, under 
the direction of Ruth Anderson. Edwin Skedden directs 
the chorus of 200 voices, while Victor Boult is organist 
and Katherine Pike pianist. After the singing of “Amer- 
ica,” the sermon is preached by Rev. W. B. Riley, who 
has for twenty-one years presided over the destiny of 
the First Baptist Church. 

On the evening of April 28 an unusual attraction was 
added by having fifty school children from the graded 
school orchestras give the half hour preliminary music 
service. A military march opened this program; “Holy 
City,” by Adams, was played as a cornet solo by Percy 
Kiddle (Rosedale School), and Seredy’s arrangement of 
Gospel Hymns was followed by “America.” These chil- 
dren, ranging from nine to fourteen years, played in tune 
and followed the baton of their leader, Ruth Anderson, 
quite as well as many older players would have done. It 
speaks volumes for the drawing power of this organization 
that there were a thousand people turned away from the 
auditorium. 


Boston English Opera Company Season 


The Boston English Opera Company gave four perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House on April 22, 2; 
and 24, with a matinee the last day. This company is 
headed by Joseph Sheehan, the American tenor, and he 
has a talented tenor to alternate with in the person of 
John H. Warren. Hazel Eden, prima donna from the 
Chicago Opera Company, and Florentine St. Clair sing 
the soprano roles. Elaine de Sellem and Alice May Car- 
ley are two excellent contraltos. A former Savage star, 
Francis Tyler, and Arthur Deane (of the Covent Garden 
and Carl Rosa companies) are fine baritones, and the 
others, with a good chorus and a splendid director, Hans 
Linne, complete the company. 

The aim to sing in English all roles that we are so 
accustomed to hear in the original make the whole work 
seem strange at first, but it soon becomes enjoyable, as 
the enunciation of every member of the company is un- 
usually good. The three operas given were “Bohemian 
Girl,” Balfe; “Martha,” Flotow, and “I! Trovatore,” Verdi. 
A local orchestra played for the operas. 


Maud Powell Appreciated 


The program given April 15 by Maud Powell was per- 
fection from start to finish. The allegro moderato from 
the D minor Sibelius concerto was made intensely inter- 
esting, and all the beauties of the César Franck A major 
sonata were brought out. Her own arrangement of “Song 
of India,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, made a wonderful hit for 
contrast, while the technical “Dance of the Elves,” Bazinni, 
was given with an abandon and purity of tone that could 
not be surpassed, “Play of Waves,” Edwin Grasse, and 
the Powell arrangement of American tunes, with many, 
many encores, filled a program long to be remembered. 
Arthur Loesser added an artistic accompaniment and gave 
one group of solos. Maud Powell is an example of a great 
artist keeping abreast of the times, or even in advance, 
so that she can always be relied upon to give the, best and 
latest of violin literature. The recital was under the local 
management of Mrs. Richard Swain, who has come to the 
front this season as a manager of no mean ability. Thanks 
to her, the San Carlo Opera Company and the Maud 
Powell recitals here have been huge financial successes. 


Two Organ Recitals by Victor Boult 


One of the youngest organists in the city, Victor Boult, 
who has been making tremendous progress the last two 
years, gave two organ recitals at the First Baptist Church 
on April 14 and 21, which were rare treats. His assist- 
ants were Bernard Siegert, cellist, and Katherine Pike. 
pianist. Mr. Boult’s offerings ranged from Bach to .Le- 
mare, with two of the great Guilmant compositions. In 
all his playing he showed fine musical discrimination, care- 
ful reading and unusual talent. His experience as a solo- 
ist is much broadened by his Sunday playing at the First 
taptist Church, where he plays for the large chorus and 
the soloists, as well as many times with the orchestra. 
These services are so well attended that on Sunday evening 
they are now held in the auditorium, where occasionally 
a thousand people are turned away. Mr. Boult handles 
that big organ, the largest in the city, with ease and splen- 
did control, 


Closing Concert of Minneapolis Orchestra 


The last appearance of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra before leaving on its spring tour was for the Phil- 
harmonic Club, with the following artists in the role of 
soloists: Idelle Patterson, soprano; Christine Schutz, con- 
tralto:; Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone. The club of 150 voices sang with great enthusiasm, 
and may be congratulated on a splendid performance. 
The soloists were all in fine voice and sang with deep 
understanding and artistic finish. These fine renditions of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” are gratefully received by a public 
which has long accepted the Philharmonic Club as the 
acme of perfection in chorus work. 


Final Concert of the Apollo Club 


The final concert of the Apollo season was given at the 
Auditorium April 23, under the ever efficient baton of 
H. S. Woodruff. The club is still making great strides 
in smoothness and tonal quality, and constantly adds new 
numbers to its already large repertoire. “The Italian 
Salad” was given, with Luverne Sigmond as solo tenor, 
and Alan Wadell sang the baritone solo in Oelschlegel’s 
“Sea and Heart.” Elgar’s “The Reveille,” Chundleigh 
Candish’s “Who Sails with Drake.” Rhys-Herbert’s ar- 
rangement of “The Star Spangled Banner” for. male cho- 
rus, and Baker’s English version of the “Marseillaise” 
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formed the nucleus of the club’s numbers, all well sung. 
Dr. Rhys-Herbert accompanied the club. 

Margaret Abbott was the soloist, her rich contralto voice 
winning her a warm place in the hearts of+the club and 
its many admirers. She gave an artistic rendition of 
Donizetti's “Lucretia Borgia,” a charming group of French 
songs and some in English by Homer, Sinding, Brins- 
comb and Forsythe. She was ably accompanied by Mr. 

» 


Woodruff. R. 


Stracciari Scores in Indianapolis 
Riccardo Stracciari, the eminent baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Association, made his first appearance in Indianapo- 
lis on Sunday afternoon, May 5, in a recital at the Shubert 
Murat Theatre, under the direction of Ona B. Talbot, the 
well known local impresaria. Signor Stracciari’s program 
was varied, comprising several old fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Italian songs, operatic arias and several American 
songs, including some negro spirituals. The manner in 
which Signor Stracciari rendered the group of old Italian 
songs proclaimed.Aim a master of the art, and the audi- 
ence gave him a remarkable demonstration. The climax, 
however, came with his singing of Figaro’s aria from “The 
Barber of Seville,” at the conclusion of which there was 

a veritable storm of applause. z 


Charles Hart a Busy Tenor 


Charles Hart, who recently came under the manage- 
ment of Walter Anderson, has returned from a tour in 
the South, appearing in Greensboro, Durham, Roanoke, 
Danville, Bristol, ete. 

On April 30, Mr. Hart appeared at a concert at Car- 
negie Hall on the program with Caruso and Farrar; on 
May 20 he is to sing in “Hiawatha” with the Newburgh 
Choral Society (Dr. Ion Jackson, musical director), 
and for the month of August he is engaged for the 
New York Chautauqua, singing “The Messiah” and 
other oratorio performances under the direction of Al- 
fred Hallam. 
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Tuesday evening, April 23, Evan Williams, tenor, ap- 
peared in recital in Witherspoon Hall, and gave what 
proved to be a very enjoyable recital. Mr, Williams opened 
his program with “The Pilot,” from Protheroe, and from 
thence on his songs were well chosen and happily diversi- 
fied in nature. The audience on the occasion was enthusi- 
astic in its praise of the splendid work of this sterling 
artist, and several recalls were necessary. Susie John 
Mills, soprano, was the assisting artist, and her selections 
from Bach and Beethoven were well given. A duet, “A 
Night in Venice,” from Lucantoni, by Miss Mills and Mr. 
Williams, was much enjoyed. 


Braslau-Zimbalist Recital 


Presented under the local management of the Philadel 
phia Musical Bureau, Sophie Braslau and Efrem Zim- 
balist appeared in joint recital at the Academy of Music, 
Wednesday evening, April 24, before an audience that was 
large and enthusiastic. 

Zimbalist was heard to advantage in Beethoven's ro 
mance in G and the Paganini concerto. His exceptional 
technic, beautiful tone and understanding made his work a 
genuine pleasure. The composers listed in the second 
group were Glinka, Cui and Kreisler. 

Miss Braslau’s appearance was the signal for prolonged ap- 
plause, and her work as revealed provided an alternate series 
of exquisite vocal efforts. The prima donna, with graceful 
assurance, splendid intonation and a wealth of poetic feel- 
ing, offered her part of the program in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. Her rendering of the original arrange- 
ment of “Eili, Eili,” by Schalitt, met with tremendous suc- 
cess, and she made a remarkable impression. Numerous 
recalls were necessitated, and many additional selections 
were given, Miss Braslau accompanying herself in many 
such numbers. 

Samuel Chotzinoff was the accompanist for Zimbatist, 
and Harold Osborn Smith acted in a similar capacity for 
Miss Braslau. : 


Gabrilowitsch Recital 


Before a well filled house, Friday afternoon, April 26, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared in his only Philadelphia 
recital of this season. His program was made up from 
the works of Chopin and Schumann. The magic and 
wizardry of this soloist’s art charmed his hearers. His 
beautiful tone, exquisite rhythmic feeling and remarkable 
pedaling all combined with his masterly musicianship to 
make the concert a decided artistic success. The program 
was comprehensive, and the difficulties of making selec 
tions from a restricted number such as this without incur- 
ring danger of encountering a sameness that tends to be- 
come tiresome was admirably avoided. 


Japanese Dances and Songs 


Under the enterprising management of Arthur Judson, 
Michi Oitow, Toshi Komori and Tulle Lindahl, dancers. 
appeared at the Little Theatre, Friday evening, April 26, 
before a house that left no seat vacant. The program was 
made up of Japanese religious and festival dances, and the 
effects attained were not only remarkable from an educa- 
tional point of view, but their art value was beyond cal- 
culation. During some of the dances Koscak Yamada sang 
ritual and festive songs of Japan, while Lasalle Spier pre- 
sided at the piano. 


Olga Samaroff Sells Bonds 


Thousands of those passing Fifteenth and Chestnut 
streets on Saturday, April 27, witnessed Olga Samaroff, 
the famous pianist, in a booth selling Liberty Bonds. Close 
by was a number of members from the brass department 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who blew fanfares at 
stated intervals. Mme. Samaroff proved very successful in 
her attempt: at 4:30 she had sold $15,700 worth of bonds 
for Uncle Sam. Among the noted patrons applying for 
bonds at her booth were Leopold Stokowski and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. G. M. W. 
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TWO CHARACTERISTIC 
HARRISON NOTICES 


after his recent appearances in Norfolk, Va. 


“From beginning to end Mr. 
Harrison was given a_ splendid 
ovation. Every number was fol- 
lowed by insistent demands for an 
encore. 

“Charles Harrison has a voice 
of surprising beauty and marvelous 
expression, clear as a silver bell 
and as true. He would be singing 
yet if the audience had won its 
wishes. At the close of the con- 
cert, the audience broke into tre- 
Virginian 


mendous — cheering.” 


Pilot, April 18, 1918. 


“Charles Harrison carried the 


audience by storm with his first 
number and they were his to do 
with as he liked until the end of the 
program. ‘This artist has a voice 
of compelling values. It is sure 
and true‘and rich. He goes to the 
highest notes and is a tenor still. 
The concert was 2 brilliant success. 
The great audience that filled the 
auditorium was enthusiastically 
number.” 
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Another Operatic Success for Mabel Garrison 
Saturday afternoon, April 13, was another red letter day 


n the operatic career of Mabel Garrison. The public is 
spidly awakening to the fact that they have in their midst 
American singer whose cualifications equal those ot any 


the foreign song birds. Her big triumph last season as 
the Queen in Mozart’s “Magic Flute” is now a matter of 


ical history. Her first great opportunity of this winter 

vas in replacing Mme. Barrientos in singing the “Mad 
cene” from “Lucia,” when she scored an emphatic success 
Phen came “Le Coq d'Or.” The New York Herald said 
hout her singing in this new opera: “She sang the difficult 
ole of the Queen with beautiful effect. The lovely, caress 
T ality of Mme. Garrison's voice, the fine musicianly 
‘ he ohrases, and the smoothness and accuracy of her 
olorature aroused much applause.” The New York Sun, 
th reference to the same performance, declared that “The 

vali? her voice - as exceilently suited to the character 
the wily Queen.” The Tribune said: “The young Amer- 


in ing it with exceeding skill and with delight 

en tone. It was as admirable an exhibition 

s the Metropolitan has rarely heard this year.” 

Evening Globe said: “The chief interest in Saturda: 
performance was the debut of Mabel Garrison 

Miss Garrison sang beautifully, with ex- 


the l’rincess 


te legato and a ravishing purity of tone. The high and 

t tessitura of the second act she sustained with joy- 

eas Her delivery of the invocation to the sun was 
i | to compel the warmest enthusiasm.” 


About Soder-Hueck Singers Under the Flag 


Soder-Hueck has just received a cablegram from 


Valter Heckman, her operatic tenor-soldier, who recently 
eft for France to serve his country, The message simply 
Arrived safely.— Walter.” 
Heckman, who has a voice of rare quality and fine 
ange and in the course of several years had built up a 
é uccessful career, would have made about ten thou- 
aud dollars this season, but gave up all his engagements 





\DA SODER-HUECK, THE NEW YORK VOCAI 
rf} ACHER, AND SERGEANT WALTER HECKMAN, 


Her artist-pupil ho has just landed in Franc 





to do his duty and help win the war, George Reimherr 
the popular American recital tenor, who was booked for 
merous engagements, did the same thing, and now ts 
training at Camp Upton, N. \ In the few weeks sirce 
entering camp life, Mr. Reimherr has grown to be a 
favorite among the boys through the medium of his beau 
tiful ice, which he has employed frequently for the 
Y. M. C, A, at the camp. Now, the third of professional 
pupils of Mme. Soder-Hueck, Walter Wagsloff, the bari 
tone, has entered the army. He has gone to South Caro 
lint”a with the Marines, and is preparing for the Aviation 
Corp Mr. Wagsloff, after two years spent in South 
\merica, returned recently from Lima, Peru, to offer his 
ervice to Uncle Sam, On his return, he said: “I had to 
conn | am most anxious to go over to join the flying 
corps in France, to help my country.” Walter Mills, the 
haritone, who was very popular with concert audiences last 
winter, because e possesses a voice of rare warmth and 
quality, has been very busy working for the Liberty Loan 
drive, On April 30, he sang and spoke at the Duffield 
Theatre, brooklyn, raising $4,500. On May 2, he sang and 
spoke to a big audience at Sonia Hall, Brooklyn, raising 


over $10,000 


Mrs. Coolidge’s Colony Dedicated 

On Saturday afternoon, May 4, Mrs. Frederick S, Cool- 
idge, of New York, who is building a musical A Pike on 
South Mountain, near Pittsfield, Mass., dedicated the col- 
ony with a luncheon party in one of the cottages, after 
which Mayor William C. Mounton, of Pittsfield, raised a 
flag 

The development of chamber music and the promotion 
of the Berkshire String Quartet is the reason for the 
building of a colony on the picturesque mountain. There 
will be a chamber music hall, patterned after Washington's 
Mount Vernon home, which will seat five hundred persons. 
The cottages will be scattered on the side of the mountain 


encore, and later a group of songs 
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on terraces. The first festival there 
will be early in September, when 
the winning composition in a con- 
test, for whigh Mrs. Coolidge has 
offered a prize of $1,000, will be 
played by the Berkshire Quartet. 
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Recent Engagements 
for Dicie Howell — 


“The soloist was Dicie Howell ; 
soprano, whose delightful voice and 
art captivated the audience an! 
brought insistent demands for en- 
cores,” declared the Newark (N 
J.) Sunday Call, in speaking of this 
popular singer’s work as_ soloist 
with the Newark Symphony Or- 
chestra, Louis Ehrke, conductor. 
This appearance was on April 15. 
Among her other recent engage 
ments were appearances March 28, 
in New York; April 10, with the 
Haydn Club of Philadelphia; April 
22, with the Women’s Club of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., when she sang 
in Harriet Ware’s “Undine”; April 
23, recital in Greensboro, N. C., and 
May 1, concert in New York. Of 
her Philadelphia appearance, the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin said - 
“With an attractive personality and 
manner, and a voice of unusual 
purity and sweetness, Miss Howell! 
gave with good effect the difficult 
‘Depuis le jour,’ from Charpen 
tier's ‘Louise,’ with Cyril Scott’s 
Lullaby,’ charmingly sung, as an 





She made an excellent impression 
throughout and was received with 
marked cordiality.”. On May 22, 
Miss Howell will be the soloist at 
a performance of the “Persian 
Carden.” 

“Miss Howell won the favor of 
the audience immediately. Her 
voice is sweet and flexible, niceiy 
modulated and with the words 
clearly enunciated. Her tones were 
golden in their purity, and with a 
distinctive nature that makes the word flutelike seein 
inadequate,” declared the Troy Times, in speaking of 
Miss Howell's singing. Brooklyn music lovers felt the 
same way about her art, and the Brooklyn Daily Times 
declared that she “held her audience spellbound with 
Bizet’s ‘Agnus Dei.’ For three or four seconds after the 
last note had died away there was absolute silence and 
then the applause vibrated, and Miss Howell was recalled 
twice to the platform.” 





Werrenrath for the Metropolitan 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who has long held a fore 
most position among American singers on the concert plat- 
form, has been engaged for leading roles at the Metro- 
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- REINALD WERRENRATH, 2 
Baritone, engaged for the Metropolitan Opera. = 
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Among them will be Canio in 


politan next season. 
and Valentine in 


Pagliacci,” Escamillo in “Carmen,” 
“Faust.” 


What Thrills Them 


Sigmund Spaeth, after hearing “Shanewis” at the Met- 
ropolitan, and hoping for encouraging signs for the de- 
velopment of a national school of composition, felt no 
great thrills. Nothing seems to thrill some of our would- 
be American critics excepting European importations. 
How long, oh Lord, how long?—The Billboard, April 6, 
1918. 
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S. Constantino Yon at Opening of New Church 


On Sunday, May 5, the dedication of the new Cath- 
olic Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York, was cele- 
brated in a very pompous manner, being attended by 
prominent dignitaries of the Catholic Church from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

The mass was celebrated by the apostolic delegate 
irom Washington, D. C., Monsignor Bonzano, with 
Cardinal Farley, of New York, assisting. 

The musical program was one of the most elaborate 
productions ever heard on a similar occasion, both 
from an artistic and liturgical standpoint, and S. Con- 
stantino Yon, organist and choirmaster of the church, 
is entitled to full credit for this, inasmuch as he pre- 
pared the boys’ choir, male choir and orchestra, num- 
bering about 200 in all 

The morning service (Pontifical Mass) comprised: 
Prelude, “Festival Procession” (Bonvin), orchestra; 
processional, orchestra, boys and men choristers; “Vidi 
Aquam,” four parts, men’s choir (P. A. Yon); “Introit” 
(Gregorian); “Kyrie,” Missa in G, soli, chorus and or- 
chestra (P. A. Yon); “Gloria” in G, soli, chorus and 
orchestra (B. O. Klein); graduale (Gregorian); “Cre- 
do,” Missa in G, soli, chorus and orchestra (P. A. Yon) ; 
offertory, solo, “Ave Maria” (P. A. Yon)), Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli and orchestra; “Sanctus,” soli, chorus and or- 
chestra (B. O. Klein); “Benedictus” (B. O. Klein); 
“Agnus Dei,” Missa in G, soli, chorus and orchestra 
(P. A. Yon); communion (Gregorian); recessional, or- 
chestra, boys and men _ cloristers; postlude, op. 56 
“Triumphal March” (Grieg), orchestra. 

The “Kyrie,” “Credo” and “Agnus Dei,” from Mass 
in 6, by Pietro A. Yon, have been reviewed in the col- 
umns of the Musica Courter before, and therefore 
need no further comment. They were performed with 
renewed vigor under the baton of S. Constantino Yon. 

The solos of the mass were effectively sung by Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Mario Laurenti and W. F. Hooley 

Mr. Martinelli sang P. A. Yon’s well known “Ave 
Maria,” which he rendered in a very dignified and ef- 
fective manner, disclosing true musicianship and perfect 
understanding of liturgical music. It was a revelation 
to hear this great operatic artist in a divine service. 

Mr. Laurenti rendered his soios with authority and 
perfection. Mr. Hooley’s sonorous low notes were 
also admired. 

The orchestra, under the direction of S. C. Yon, re- 
sponded to every one of his wishes, resulting in a fin- 
ished performance. 

The male and boys’ choirs were unusually well drilled 
and sang their respective numbers with precision and 
fine balance. 

The evening service (Compline) included: Prelude, 
“Adagio Pathetique” (Godard), orchestra; processional, 
orchestra, boys’ and men’s choristers; compline, 
Psalms, “Falso Bardone” (S. C. Yon), boys’ and men’s 
choir; hymn, harmonized (S. C. Yon), men’s choir; 
“Salve Regina” (B. O. Klein), orchestra,. boys’ and 
men’s choristers; “Panis Angelicus” (Baini), men’s 
choir; “Tantum Ergo” (E. Dethier), orchestra, boys’ 
and men choristers; “Laudate.” boys and men: reces- 
sional, boys and men with orchestra; postlude, “Marche 
Solenelle” (Borck), orchestra. 

The orchestra was composed of forty-five musicians 
from the New York Symphony orchestra. The choir 
numbered twenty men and sixty-five boys. 

This service registered another big success for S. C. 
Yon as a conductor, choirmaster, composer and inter- 
preter of Gregorian and modern Catholic Church music, 
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COACHIN SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 

Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureac 

610 Cable Bldg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


CLevetanp, OHIO. 
Hermann O.C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 





Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 


Director's Office, 208 Vickers Building, 623 
Euclid Avenue. 


Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 


GRANBERR 


Term for PIANISTS, 


Summe TENCCOMPANISTS 


The Faelten System, Carnegie Hall. New York 





PIANO 
SCHOOL 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
sino. You know 
how much you de- 


sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 





in power, nga bril- 
lianee, evennes sympa- 
thy, perfection. " of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds. 
octaves, clear harmonies, 


pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 


from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
wlll be interested in a 


booklet “An Artist's 
Touch’’—-which 1 will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
amd which contains opin- 
t ions from world famous 
- artists who use REIN- 
Keindaul Strad Model, $250 DAHL VIOLINS. 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 


comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, jegis'."** Wincousin 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 




















Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, ete 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 
Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 





son and Francois Boucher. 













1867 






CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC estaniisnen 

Paar EA ; ‘iia CLARA BAUR, Foundress 

Half a Century in the Front Rank of American Music Scheels 

Uusurpassed in Faculty and Equipment. All Departments 
Open Throughout the Summer 


Elocution—MUSIC— Languages 
Also Special Summer Course in 


PUSLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


yod surroundings ideal for summer study 
Catalogue and Circular Address 


Location 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
SUMMER SESSION, June 17th to July 26th 
The Courses open to students during the session are VOCAL MUSIC, 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, HARMONY, ORGAN 


33rd Season, October Ist, 1918 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 


enue and Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 











Send for circulars and catalegue 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN Dean 

















Sie best knoun musical, nape 7 we 


SI erence ere ys 
ho (MOM MSO OMCOLOTOS 


ESTEY PIANO co. New YOrk: City 


ee 
DODEOG OOO AEONEOHOS 











MUSICAL COURIER 














STEINWAY || Alison & Fannin 
PI AN OS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIANOS” 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


The most costly piano in the world 








= —— ys 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


j Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warereoms: ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London Bos g ON] 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


ANICH-8&-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


SCHOMACKER 


—e Established 1838 in Philadellhia <= 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:= Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






























a meme 












































The 


Name OOMMET ‘ 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 




















—_ pas _ ing Sohmer pianos. is known throughout America and Europe for its 
poante bas bese the; one ais Saan'h. | srtaecgeeiies 00.9 Pixee, al Re cevabinr a 
its sovomigeahimnetyt is evidenced by Se ee ee 
the fact that 
| There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- THE AUTOPIANO Co. 
| politan District than any other artistic piano. Factory and General Offices: 
SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





